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PREFACE. 



Ir m; countrymen, pirticnUrlj mj coontiTmen of the South, 
B ill more particularlj tho»e of them who are noiMlaTeholdera, 
shall peroBe this work, thej will leara that do narrow and partial 
doctrines of political or social economjr, no prejndiccs of earlj 
. education hare induced me to write it. I^ in anj part of it^I 
hare acttuilj deflected from the tone of troe patriotism and n*- 
tionalit;, I am unable to perceiTe the fault. What I hare com- 
mitted to paper is but a fair reflex of the honeat and long-settled 
coDTictions of m^ heart. 

In writing this book, it has been no part of mj porpoae to cast 
unmeriled opprobrinm upon slaTeholders, or to display anj special 
friendliness or ajnipathy for the hlacka. I have considered my sub- 
ject more particularly with reference to its economic aspects as re- 
gards the whites — not with reference, except in a very slight de- 
gree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects. To the latter side 
of the question, Northern writers havo already done full and 
timely justice. The gentus of the North hat also most ably and 
eloquently discussed the subject in the form of novels. Yankee 
wires have written the most popnlu aati-elaTery literaUira of 
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the day. AgaiDst this I have nothing to say ; it is all well 
enough for women to give the fictions of slavery ; men shoald 
give the facts. 

I trust that my friends and fellow- citizens of the South will 
read this book — nay, proud as any Sou*Jiemer though I am, I 
entreat, I beg of them to do so. And as the work, considered 
with reference to its author's nativity, is a novelty — the South 
being my birth-place and my home, and my ancestry having resi- 
ded there for more than a century — so I indulge the hope that 
its reception by my fellow-Southrons will also be novel ; that is 
to say, that they will receive it, as it is offered, in a reasonable 
and friendly spirit, and that they will read it and reflect upon it 
as an honest and faithful endeavor to treat a subject of enormous 
import, without rancor or prejudice, by one who naturally comes 
within the pale of their own sympathies. 

An irrcpressibiy active desire to do something to elevate the 
fiouth to an honorable and powerful position among the enlight- 
ened quarters of the globe, has been the great leading principle 
that has actuated me in the preparation of the present volume ; 
and so well convinced am I that the plan which I have proposed 
is the only really practical one for achieving the desired end, that 
I earnestly hope to see it prosecuted with energy and zeal, until 
the Flag of Freedom shall wave triumphantly alike over the val- 
leys of Virginia and the mounds of Mississippi. 

H. R. II. 

Jvh ,1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 

C0HPARI30N BETWEEN THE FREE AND THE SLAVE ST.vTES. 

It is not our intention in this chapter to enter into an 
elaborate ethnographical essay, to establish peculiarities 
of difierence, mental, moral, and physical, in the great 
family of man. Neither is it our design to launch into a 
philosophical disquisition on the laws an'd principles of 
light and darkness, with a view of educing any additional 
evidence of the fact, that as a general rule, the rays of 
the sun are more fructifying and congenial than the shades 

m 

of night. Nor yet is it our purpose, by writing a formal 
treatise on ethics, to draw a broad line of distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, to point out the propriety of mor- 
ality and its advantages over immorality, nor to waste 
time in pressing a universally admitted truism — that vir- 
tue is preferable to vice. Self-evident truths require no 
argumentative demonstration. 

What we mean to do is simply tliis : to take a survey 
of the relative position and importance of the several 
states of this confederacy, from the adoption of the na- 
tional compact ; and when, of two sections of the country 
starting under the same auspices, and with equal natural 
advantages, we find the one rising to a degree of almost 
unexampled power and eminence, and the other sinking 
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into a state of comparative imbecility and obscurity, it is 
our determination to trace out the causes which have led 
to the elevation of the former, and the depression of the 
latter, and to use our most earnest and honest endeavors 
to utterly extirpate whatever opposes the progress and 
prosperity of any portion of the union. 

This survey we have already made ; wo have also in- 
stituted an impartial comparison between the cardinal 
sections of the coimtry, north, south, east, and west ; and 
as a true hearted southerner, whose ancestors have resided 
in North Carolina between one and two hundred years, 
and as one who would rather have his native clime excel 
than be excelled, we feel constrained to confess that we 
are deeply abashed and chagrined at the disclosures of 
the comparison thus instituted. At the time of the adop- 
tion ofihe Constitution, in 1189, we commenced an even 
race with the North. All things considered, if either the 
North or the South had the advantage, it was the latter. 
In proof of this, let us introduce a few statistics, begin- 
ning with the states of 

NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA. 

In 1190, when the first census was taken, New York 
contained 340,120 inhabitants ; at the same time the pop- 
ulation of Virginia was 148,308, being more than twice 
the number of New York. Just sixty years afterward, us 
we learn from the census of 1850, New York had a popu- 
lation of 3,097,394 ; while that of Virginia was only 
1,421,661, being less than half the number of New York I 
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In 1791, the exports of New York amounted to $2,505,- 
465 ; the exports of Virginia amounted to $3,130,865. In 
1852, the exports of New York amounted to $87,484,456 ; 
the exports of Virginia, during the same year, amounted 
to only $2,724,657. In 1790, the imports of New York 
and Virginia were about equal ; in 1853, the imports of 
New York amounted to the enormous sum of $178,270,- 
999 ; while those of Virginia, for the same period, amount- 
ed to the pitiful sum of only $399,004. In 1850, the pro- 
ducts of manufactures, mining and the mechanic arts in 
New York amounted to $237,597,249 ; those of Virginia 
amounted to only $29,705,387. At the taking of the last 
census, the value of real and personal property in Vir- 
ginia, including negroes, was $391,646,438 ; that of New 
York, exclusive of any monetary valuation of human be- 
ings, was $1,080,309,216. 

In August, 1856, the real and personal estate assessed 
in the City of New-York amounted in valuation to $511,- 
740,491, showing that New-York City alone is worth far 
more than the whole State of Virginia. 

What says one of Virginia's own sons ? He still lives ; 
hear him speak. Says Gov. Wise : 

" It may be painful, but nevertheless, profitable, to re- 
cur occasionally to the history of the past ; to listen to the 
admonitions of experience, and learn lessons of wisdom 
from the eflbrts and actions of those who have preceded 
us in the drama of human life. The records of former days 
show that at a period not very remote, Virginia stood pre- 
eminently the first commercial State in the Union ; when 
her commerce exceeded in amount that of all the New 
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England States combined; when the City of Norfolk 
owned more than one hundred trading ships, and her di- 
rect foreign trade exceeded that of the City of New-York, 
now the centre of trade and the great emporium of North 
America. At the period of the war of independence, the 
commerce of Virginia was four times larger than that of 
New-York." 

The cash value of all the farms, farming implements 
and machinery in Virginia, in 1850, was $223,423,315 ; the 
value of the same in New-York, in the same year, was 
$576,631,568. In about the same ratio does the value of 
the agricultural products and Uvo stock of New-York ex* 
ceed the value of the agricultural products and live stock 
of Virginia. But we will pursue this humiliating compa- 
rison no further. With feelings mingled with indignation 
and disgust, we turn from the picture, and will now pay 
our respects to 

MASSACHUSETTS AXD NORTH GAROUKA. 

In 1190, Massachusetts contained 318,717 inhabitants ; 
in the same year North Carolina contained 393,751 ; in 
1850, the population of Massachusetts was 994,514, all 
freemen ; while that of North Carolina was only 869,039, 
of whom 288,548 were slaves. Massachusetts has an area 
of only 7,800 square miles ; the area of North Carolina is 
50,704 square miles, which, though less than Virginia, is 
considcrjjbly larger than the State of New-York. Massa- 
chusetts and North Carolina each have a harbor, Boston 
and Boaufort, which harbors, with the States that back 
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them, are, by nature, possessed of about equal capacities 
aiid advantages for commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise. Boston has grown to be the second commercial 
city in the Union ; her ships, freighted with the useful and 
unique inventions and manufactures of her ingenious arti- 
sans and mechanics, and bearing upon their stalwart arms 
the majestic flag of our country, glide triumphantly through 
the winds and over the waves of every ocean. She has 
done, and is now doing, great honor to herself, her State 
and the nation, and her name and fame are spoken with 
reverence in the remotest regions of the earth. 

How is it with Beaufort, in North Carolina, whose har- 
bor is said to be the safest and most commodious any- 
where to be found on the Atlantic coast south of the har- 
bor of New-York, and but little inferior to that ? Has 
anybody ever heard of her ? Do the masts of her ships . 
ever cast a shadow on foreign waters ? Upon what dis- 
tant or benighted shore have her merchants and mariners 
ever hoisted our national ensign, or spread the arts of 
civilization and peaceful industry ? What changes worthy 
of note have taken place in the physical features of her 
superficies since " the evening and the morning were the 
third dayT But we will make no further attempt to 
draw a comparison between the populous, wealthy, and 
renowned city of Boston and the obscure, despicable little 
village of Beaufort, which, notwithstanding " the placid 
bosom of its deep and well-protected harbor," has no place 
in the annals or records of the country, and has scarcely 
ever been heard of fifty miles from home. 

In 185.*], the exports of Massachusetts amounted to 
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$16,895,304, and her imports to $41,36?,956 -, during the 
same time, and indeed during all the time, from the period 
of the formation of the government up to the year 1853, 
inclusive, the exports and imports ot North Carolina were 
so utterly insignificant that we are ashamed to record 
them. In 1850, the products of manufactures, mining and 
the mechanic arts in Massachusetts, amounted to $151,- 
13T,145 ; those of North Carolina, to only $9,111,245. In 
1856, the products of these industrial pursuits in Massa- 
chusetts had increased to something over $288,000,000, a 
sum more than twice the value of the entire cotton crop 
of all the Southern States ! In 1850, the cash value of all 
the farms, farming implements and machinery in* Massar 
chusetts, was $112,285,931 ; the value of the same in 
North Carolina, in the same year, was only $71,823,298. 
In 1850, the value of all the real and personal estate in 
Massachusctte, without recognizing property in man, or 
setting a monetary price on the head of a single citizen, 
white or black, amounted to $513,342,286 ; the value of 
the same in North Carolina, including negroes, amounted 
to only $226,800,472. In 1856, the real and personal 
estate assessed in the City of Boston amounted in valua- 
tion to within a fraction of $250,000,000, showing conclu- 
sively that so far as dollars and cents are concerned, that 
single city could buy the whole State of North Carolina, 
and by right of purchase, if sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and by State Constitutions, hold 
her as a province. In 1850, there were in Massachusetts 
1,861 native white and free colored persons over twenty 
years of age who could not read and write ; in the same 
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year, the same class of persons in North Caroliia num- 
bered 80,083 ; while her 288,548 slaves were, by legisla- 
tive enactments, kept in a state of absolute ignorance and 
unconditional subordination. 

Hoping, however, and believing, that a large majority 
of the most respectable and patriotic citizens of North 
Carolina have resolved, or will soon resolve, with unyield- 
ing purpose, to cast aside the great obstacle that impedes 
their progress, and bring ijito action a new policy which 
will lead them from poverty and ignorance to wealth and 
intellectual greatness, and which will shield them not on- 
ly from the rebukes of their own consciences, but also from 
the just reproaches of the civilized world, we will, for the 
present, in deference to their feelings, forbear the further 
enumeration of these degrading disparities, and turn our 
attention to 

PENNSYLVANIA AND SOUTH CAROUNA. 

An old gentleman, now residing in Charleston, tcld us, 
but a few months since, that he had a distinct recollection 
of the time when Charleston imported foreign fabrics for 
the Philadelphia trade, and when, on a certain occasion, 
his mother went into a store on Market-street to select a 
silk dress for herself, the merchant, unable to please her 
fancy, persuaded her to postpone the selection for a few 
days, or until the arrival of a new stock of superb styles 
and fashions which he had recently purchased in the me- 
tropolis of South Carolina. This was all very proper 
Charleston had a spacious harbor, a central position, and 
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a mild climate ; and from priority of settlement &nd busi- 
ness connections, to say nothing of other advantages, she 
enjoyed greater facilities for commercial transactions than 
Pliiladelphia. She had a right to get custom wherever 
she could find it, and in securing so valuable a customer 
as the Quaker City, she exhibited no small degree of laud- 
able enterprise. But why did she not maintain her supre- 
macy ? If the answer to this query is not already in the 
reader's mind, it will suggest itself before he peruses the 
whole of this work. For the present, suffice it to say, 
that the cause of her shameful insignificance and decline 
is essentially the same that has thrown every other South- 
ern city and State in the rear of progress, and rendered 
them tributary, in a commercial and manufacturing point 
of view, almost entirely tributary, to the more sagacious 
and enterprising States and cities of the North.' 

A most unfortunate day was that for the Palmetto State, 
and indeed for the whole South, when the course of trade 
was changed, and she found herself the retailer of foreign 
and domestic goods, imported and vended by wholesale 
merchants at the North. Philadelphia ladies no longer 
look to the South for late fashions, and fine silks and 
satins ; no Quaker dame now wears drab apparel of 
Charleston importation. Like all other niggervUies in our 
disreputable part of the confederacy, the commercial em- 
porium of South Carolina is sick and^ impoverished ; her 
silver cord has been loosed ; her golden bowl has been 
broken ; and her unhappy people, without proper or profit- 
able employment, poor in pocket, and few in number, go 
mourning or loafing about the streets. Her annual im- 
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portations are actually less now than they were a century 
ago, when South Carolina was the second commercial 
province on the continent, Virginia being the first. 

In 1760, as we learn from Mr. Benton's "Thirty Years' 
View," the foreign imports into Charleston were $2,662,- 
000 ; in 1855, they amounted to only $1,750,000 I In 
1854, the imports into Philadelphia, which, in foreign 
trade, ranks at present but fourth among the commercial 
cities of the union, were $21,963,021. In 1850, the pro- 
ducts of manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, ir 
Pennsylvania, amounted to $155,044,910 ; the products of 
the same in South Carolina, amounted to only $7,063,513. 

As shown by the census report of 1850, which was pre- 
pared under the superintendence of a native of South Car- 
olina, who certainly will not be suspected of injustice to 
his own section of the country, the Southern states, the 
cash value of all the farms, farming implements, and ma- 
chinery in Pennsylvania, was $422,598,640 ; the value of 
the same in South Carolina, in the same year, was only 
$86,518,038. From a compendium of the same census, we 
learn that the value of all the real and personal property 
in Pennsylvania, actual property, no slaves, amounted to 
$729,144,998 ; the value of the same in South Carolina, 
including the estimated — we were about to say fictitious 
— value of 384,925 negroes, amounted to only $288,257,- 
6§4. We have not been able to obtain the figures neces- 
sary to show the exact value of the real and personal es- 
tate in Philadelphia, but the amount is estimated to be not 
less than $300,000,000 ; and as, in 1850, there were 408,- 
762 free inhabitants in the single city of Philadelphia, 
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ii^iilrmi ^HUfiii of. iho same class, in the whole state of 
j''.'Hil.li (Janilittttf it is ([uito evident that the former is mate 
ji'iwnrriil iliaii the latter, and far ahead of her in all the 
tU'turu\M (if Knnuiiio and permanent snperioriiy. In Penn- 
^>'lviinlii, ill IHOO, tlie annual income of public schods 
mii(>iiiit4Ml to $1,348,240 ; the same in South Carolina^ in 
llin Hiittin ymr, amounted to only $200,600 ; in the former 
n\nUi tlinrn wore 808 libraries other than private, in the 
U\U*r only 26 ; In Pennsylvania 810 newispapers andpe> 
tloiJIr.iiJM woro published, circulating 84,898,612 copies an- 
liiudly I 111 Houth Carolina only 46 newspapers andperi- 
ofll(MilN wvu) publiHhed, circulating but 7,145,930 copies 
|M*i' uiiiiuin. 

'l*lio iiH*.otiirov('rtil)Ie facts wo have thus far presented 
iM'ci, w(t think, amply HufUciont, both in number and mag- 
iilhiilt«, t^) brill}; conviction to the mind of every candid 
itMti1i<r, that tluM'o Ih Hoinothing wrong, socially, politically 
ami morally wrong, in the policy under which the South 
liiiM HO long loitorrd and languished. Else, how is it that 
thn North, undor the operations of a policy directly the 
o|ipiiHlto of oui'H, has surpassed us in almost everything 
grnat and good, and left us standing before the world, an 
tiltjnct of moritod roprehcusion and derision? 

i'*(>r onr, wo aru heartily ashamed of the inexcusable 
wi-akni'MM, iiHM'tia and dilapidation everywhere so manifest 
thrniif^hout our native section; but the blame properly 
iillarhrM itnclf to an usurping minority of the people, and 
wo aro d(jt(Tmin(Hl tliat it shall rest where it belongs. 
MoHi on thin subject, however, after a brief but general 
surv(»y of the inequalities and disparities that exist between 
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those two grand divisions of the country, which, witlout 
reference to the situation that any part of their territory 
bears to the cardinal points, are every day becoming more 
familiarly known by the appropriate appellation of 

THE FREE AND THE SLAVE STATES. 

It is a fact well known to every intelligent Southerner 
that we are compelled to go to the North for almost every 
article of utility and adornment, from matches, shoepegs 
and paintings up to cotton-mills, steamships and statuary ; 
that we have no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor 
respectable artists ; that, in comparison with the free 
states, we contribute nothing to the literature, polite arts 
and inventions of the age ; that, for want of profitable 
employment at home, large numbers of our native popula- 
tion find themselves necessitated to emigrate to the West, 
whilst the free states retain not only the larger proportion 
of those bom within their own limits, but induce, annually, 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners to settle and remain 
amongst them ; that almost everything produced at the 
North meets with ready sale, while, at the same time, 
there is no demand, even among our own citizens, for the 
productions of Southern industry ; that, owing to the 
absence of a proper system of business amongst us, the 
North becomes, in one way or another, the proprietor and 
dispenser of all our floating wealth, and that wo are do- 
pendent on Northern capitalists for the means necessary 
to build our railroads, canals and other public improve- 
ments ; that if we want to visit a foreign country, even 
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though it may lie directly South of us, we find no convenient 
way of getting there except by taking passage through a 
Northern port ; and that nearly all the profits arising from 
the exchange of commodities, from insurance and shipping 
offices, and from the thousand and one industrial pursuits 
of the country, accrue to the North, and are there invested 
in the erection of those magnificent cities and stupendous 
works of art which dazzle the eyes of the South, and attest 
the superiority of free institutions I 

The North is the Mecca of our merchants, and to it they 
must and do make two pilgrimages per annum — one in the 
spring and one in the fall. All our commercial, mechanical, 
manufactural, and literary supplies come from there. We 
want Bibles, brooms, buckets and books, and we go to the 
North ; wo want pens, ink, paper, wafers and envelopes, 
and we go to the North ; we want shoes, hats, handker- 
chiefs, umbrellas and pocket knives, and we go to the 
North ; we want furniture, crockery, glassware and pianos, 
and we go to the North ; we want toys, primers, school 
books, fashionable apparel, machinery, medicines, tomb- 
stones, and a thousand other things, and^we go to the 
North for them all. Instead of keeping our money in cir- 
culation at home, by patronizing our own mechanics, man- 
ufacturers, and laborers, we send it all away to the North, 
and there it remains ; it never falls into our hands again. 

In- one way or another we are more or less subservient 
to the North every day of our lives. In infancy we are 
swaddled in Northern muslin ; in childhood we are hu- 
mored with Northern gewgaws ; in youth we are instruct- 
ed out of Northern books ; at the age of maturity we sow 
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our " wild oats" on Northern soil ; in middle-life we ex- 
haust our wealth, energies and talents in the dishonorable 
vocation of entailing our dependence on our children and 
on our children's children, and, to the neglect of our own 
interests and the interests of those around us, in giving 
aid and succor to every department of Northern power ; 
in the decline of life we remedy our eye-sight with Nor- 
thren spectacles, and support our infirmities with Northern 
canes ; in old age we are drugged with Northern physic ; 
and, finally, when we die, our inanimate bodies, shrouded 
in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to 
the grave in a Northern carriage, entombed with a Nor- 
thern spade, and memorized with a Northern slab I 

But it can hardly be necessary to say more in illustra- 
tion of this unmanly and unnational dependence, which is 
80 glaring that it cannot fail to be apparent to even the 
most careless and superficial observer. All the world 
sees, or ought to see, that in a commercial, mechanical, 
manufactural, financial, and literary point of view, we are 
as helpless as babes ; that, in comparison with the Free 
States, our agricultural resources have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, misunderstood and mismanaged ; and that, in- 
stead of cultivating among ourselves a wise policy of mu- 
tual assistance and co-operation with respect to individ- 
uals, and of self-reliance with respect to the South at large, 
instead of giving countenance and encouragement to the 
industrial enterprises projected in our midst, and instead 
of building up, aggrandizing and beautifying our own 
States, cities and towns, we have been spending our sub- 
stance at the North, and are daily augmenting and 
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strengthening the very power which now has us so com- 
pletely under its thumb. 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding statistical 
facts and arguments/ that the South, at one time the su- 
perior of the North in almost all the ennobling pursuits 
and conditions of life, has fallen far behind her competitor, 
and now ranks more as the dependency of a mother coun- 
try than as the equal confederate of free and independent 
States. Following the order of our task, the next duty 
that devolves upon us is to trace out the causes which 
have conspired to bring about this important change, and 
to place on record the reasons, as we understand them, 

WHY THE NORTH HAS SURPASSED THE SOUTH. 

And now that we have come to the very heart and soul 
of our subject, we feel no disposition to mince matters, 
but mean to speak plainly, and to the point, without any 
equivocation, mental reservation, or secret evasion what- 
ever. The son of a venerated parent, who, while he lived, 
was a considerate and merciful slaveholder, a native of 
the South, born and bred in North Carolina, of a family 
whose home has been in the valley of the Yadkin for near- 
ly a century and a half, a Southerner by instinct and by 
all the influences of thought, habits, and kindred, and with 
the desire and fixed purpose to reside permanently within 
the limits of the South, and with the expectation of dying 
there also — we feel that we have the right to express our 
opinion, however humble or unimportant it may be, on any 
and every question that affects the public good ; and, so 
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help US God, " sink or ewim, lire or die, aorrive ot pep- 
iah," we are dGtermiucd to exercise that right with manly 
firnmess, and without fear, favor or affection. 

And now to the point In our opinion, an opinion which 
has been formed from data obtained b; assidnona r» 
BearchcB, and compariaons, from laborious investigatioo, 
logical reasoning, and earnest reflection, the causes which 
have impeded the progress and prosperity of the Soutii, 
whicli have dwindled oar commerce, and other similar 
pursuits, into the most contemptible insigmficanco ; sunk 
a large majority of our people in galling pover^ and ig- 
norance, rendered a small minority conceited and tyran- 
nical, and driven the rest away from their homes ; entailed 
upon Q3 a humiliating dependence on the Free States ; dis- 
graced us in the receseee of our own souls, and brought 
ne under reproach in the eyes of all civilized and enlight- 
ened nations— may all be traced to one common source, 
and there find solution in the most hateful and horrible 
word, that was ever incorporated into the vocabulary of 
human economy — Slavery ! 

Reared amidst the institution of slavery, believing it to 
be wrong both in principle and in practice, and having 
seen and felt its evil influences npon individuals, comma- 
nities and states, we deem it a duty, no less tlian a privi- 
loge, to enter onr protest against it, and to nse our most 
Btrenuous efforts to overturn and abolish it 1 Then we 
are an abolitionist 7 Tes 1 not merely a fireeeoiler, but an 
abolitionist, in the fullest sense of the term. We are not 
only in favor of keeping slavery out of the territories, but, 
carrying our opposition to the institution a step further, 
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Uin ; perhaps we may even bo subjected to insult and 
▼iolence. From the conceited and crael oligardiy of the 
Sooth, wo conld look for nothing less. But we shall 
shrink from no responsibility, and do nothing nnbecoming 
a man ; we know how to repel indignity, and if assaulted, 
shall not fail to make the blow recoil upon the a^ree- 
Bor's head. The road we have to travel may be a rough 
one, but no impediment shall cause us to falter in our 
course. The line of our duty is clearly defined, and it is 
our intention to follow it faithfully, or die in the attempt. 

But, thanks to heaven, we have no ominous forebodings 
of the result of the contest now pending between Liberty 
and Slaveryin this confederacy, Thonghneitheraprophet 
nor the son of a prophet, oar vision is sufficiently pene- 
trative to divine the fntare so far as to be able to see that 
the " peculiar institntion" has but a short, and, M hereto- 
fore, inglorious czistcnco before it. Time, the righter of 
every wrong, is ripening events for the desired consumma- 
tion of onr labors and the fulGllment of our cherished 
hopes. Each revolving year brings nearer the inevitable 
crisis. The sooner it comes the better ; may heaven, 
through onr humble eSbrts, hasten its advent. 

The first and most sacred duty of every Southerner, who 
has the honor and the interest of his country at heart, is 
to declare himself an nnqnalified and uncompromising abo- 
litionist. No conditional or half-way declaration will 
avail ; no mere threatening demonstration will succeed. 
With those who desire to be instrumental in bringing 
about tht triumph of liberty over slavery, there should be 
neither evasion, vacillation, nor equivocation. We should 
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listen to no modifying terms or compromises that may be 
proposed by the proprietors of the unprofitable and ungod- 
ly institution. Nothing short of the complete abolition of 
slavery can save the South from falling into the vortex of 
utter ruin. Too long have we yielded a submissive obe- 
dience to the tyrannical domination of an inflated oligar- 
chy ; too long have we tolerated their arrogance and self- 
conceit ; too long have wo submitted to their unjust and 
savage exactions. Lef us now wrest from them the scep- 
tre of power, establish liberty and equal righta through- 
out the land, and henceforth and forever guard our legis- 
lative halls from the pollutions and usurpations of pro- 
slavery demagogues. 

We have stated, in a cursory manner, the reasons, as 
we understand them, why the North has surpassed the 
South, and have endeavored to show, we think success- 
fully, that the political salvation of the South depends up- 
on the speedy and unconditional abolition of slavery. We 
will not, however, rest the case exclusively on our own 
arguments, but will again appeal to incontrovertible facts 
and statistics to sustain us in our conclusions. But be- 
fore we do so, we desire to fortify ourself againgt a charge 
that is too frequently made by careless and superficial 
readers. We allude to the objections so often urged 
against the use of tabular statements and statistical facts. 
It is worthy of note, however, that those objections never 
come from thorough scholars or profound thinkers. Among 
the majority of mankind, the science of statistics is only 
beginning to be appreciated ; when well understood, it 
will be recognized as one of the most important branches 
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of knowledge, and, aa a matter of course, be iatrodnced 
and taught as an indispensable element of practical edu- 
cation in all onr principal institutions of learning. One 
of the most vigorous and popular transatlantic writers of 
the day, Wm. C. Taylor, LL.D., of Dublin, says : 

" The cultivation of statistics must be the source of all 
future improvement in the science of political economy, 
because it is to the table of the statistician that the eco 
nomist must look for his facts ; and all speculations not 
founded upon facts, though they may be admired and ap- 
plauded when first propounded, will, in the end, assuredly 
be forgotten. Statistical science may almost be regarded 
as the creation of this age. The word statistics was in- 
vented in the middle of the last century by a German pro- 
fessor,* to express a summary view of the physical, moral, 
and social conditions of States ; ho justly remarked, that 
a numerical statement of the extent, density of population, 
imports, exports, revenues, ete., of a country, more per- 
fectly explained ite social condition than general state- 
ments, however graphic or however accurate. When 
such statements began to be collected, and exhibited in a 
popular form, it was soon discovered that the political and 
economical sciences were likely to gain the position of 
physical sciences ; that is to say, they were about to ob- 
tain records of observation, which would test the accD- 
racy of recognized principles, and lead to the discovery of 
new modes of action. But the great object of this new 
science is to lead to the knowledge of human nature ; ttiat 

• Achecnll, a uUn of Elbing, Fmula. Bom 171B, died 1T02. 
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is, to ascertain the general coarse of operation of mai^s 
mental and moral ftumlties, and to famish as with a cor- 
rect standard of judgment, by enabling as to determine 
the ayerage amount of the past as a guide to the average 
probabilities of the future. This science is yet in its in- 
fancy, but has already produced the most beneficial effecta 
The accuracy of the tables of life have rendered the cal- 
culations of rates of insurance a matter of much greater 
certainty than they were heretofore ; the system of keep- 
ing the public accounts has been simplified and improved; 
and finally, the experimental sciences of medicine and po- 
litical economy, have been fixed on a firmer foundation 
than could be anticipated in the last century. Even in 
private life this science is likely to prove of immense ad- 
vantage, by directing attention to the collection and regis- 
tration of facts, and thus preventing the formation of hasty 
judgments and erroneous conclusions." 

The compiler, or rather the superintendent of the seventh 
United States census. Prof. De Bow, a gentleman of more 
than ordinary industry and practical learning, who, in his 
excellent Bevicw, has, from time to time, displayed much 
commendable zeal in his efibrts to develop the industrial 
resources of the Southern and South-western states, and 
who is, perhaps, the greatest statistician in the country, 
says : — 

" Statistics are far from being the barren array of figures 
ingeniously and laboriously combined into columns and 
tables, which many persons are apt to suppose them. 
They constitute rather the ledger of a nation, in which, 
like the merchant in his books, the citizen can read, at one 
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^iew, all of the results of a year or of a period of yearSi a0 
compared with other periods, and deduce the profit or the 
loss which has been made, in morals, education, wealth or 

power." 

» 

Impressed with a sense of the propriety of introducingi 
in this as well as in the succeeding chapters of our work, 
a number of tabular statements exhibiting the comparative 
growth and prosperity of the free and slave states, we have 
deemed it eminently proper to adduce the testimony of 
these distinguished authors in support of the claims which 
official facts and accurate statistics lay to our considera- 
tion. And here we may remark that the statistics which 
we propose to offer, like those already given, have been 
obtained from official sources, and may, therefore, be relied 
on as correct The object we have in view in making a 
free use of facts and figures, if not already apparent, will 
soon be understood. It is not so much in its moral and 
religious aspects that we propose to discuss the question 
of slavery, as in its social and political character and 
infiuences. To say nothing of the sin and the shame of 
slavery, we believe it is a most expensive and unprofitable 
institution ; and if our brethren of the South will but 
throw aside their unfounded prejudices and preconceived 
opinions, and give us a fair and patient hearing, we feel 
confident that we can bring them to the same conclusion. 
Indeed, we believe we shall be enabled — not alone by our 
own contributions, but with the aid of incontestable facts 
and arguments which we shall introduce from other sources 
— to convince all true-hearted, candid and intelligent 
Southerners, wLo may chance to read our book, (and w© 
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hope their name may be legion) that shLYerj, and nothing 
but slavery, has retarded the progress and prosperity of 
our portion of the Union ; depopulated and impoyerished 
our cities by forcing the more industrious and enterprising 
natives of the soil to emigrate to the free states ; brought 
our domain under a sparse and inert population by pre- 
venting foreign immigration ; made us tributary to the 
North, and reduced us to the humiliating condition of mere 
provincial subjects in fact^ though not in name. We 
believe, moreover, that every patriotic Southerner thus 
convinced will feel it a duty he owes to himself, to his 
country, and to his God, to become a thorough, inflexible, 
practical abolitionist So mote it be I 

Now to our figures. Few persons have an adequate 
idea of the important part the cardinal numbers are now 
playing in Uie cause of Liberty. They are working won- 
dors in tlio South. Intelligent, business men, from the 
Chosapouko to the llio Grande, are beginning to see that 
slavery, even in a mercenary point of view, is impolitic, 
because it is unprofitable. Tliose unique, mysterious little 
Arabic sentinols on the watch-towers of political economy, 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, 9, 0, have joined forces, allied them- 
selves to the powers of freedom, and are hemming in and 
combatting the institution with the most signal success. 
If lot alone, wo have no doubt the digits themselves would 
soon torniinate the existence of slavery ; but we do not 
mean to lot them alone ; they must not have all the honor 
of annihilating the monstrous iniquity. "We want to become 
an auxiliary in the good work, and facilitate it. The lib- 
eration of five m'Uions of " poor white trash" from the 
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Becond degree of slavery, and of three millions of miaerable 
kidnapped negroes from the first degree, cannot be accom. 
plished too Boon. That it was not accomplished man; 
yeatB t^ is onr misfortune. It now behooves ns to take 
a bold and determined stand in defence of the inalienable 
rights of onraelTes and of oar fellow men, and to avenge 
the multiplicity of wrongs, social and political, which we 
have Baffered at the hands of a villainoos oligarchy. It is 
madness to delay. We cannot be too hasty in carrying 
ont oar designs. Precipitance in this matter is an ntter 
impossibility. If to-day we conld emancipate all the slaves 
in the Union, we would do it, and the country and every- 
body in it would be vastly better off to-morrow. Now is 
the time for action ; let as work. 

By taking a sort of inventory of the agricnltnral products 
of the free and slave States in 1850, we now propose to 
correct a most extraordinai^ and mischievous error into 
which the people of the South have unconsciously fallen. 
Agriculture, it is well known, is the sole boast of the 
South ; and, strango to say, many pro-slavery Southerners, 
who, in onr latitude, pass for intelligent men, are so puffed 
up with the idea of our importance in this respect, that' 
they speak of the North as a sterile region, unfit for cslti- 
vation, and quite dependent on the South for the necessa- 
ries of life I Sach rampant ignorance ought to be knocked 
in the head 1 Wo can prove that the North produces 
greater quantities of bread-stuffs than the South I Figures 
shall show the facta. Properly, the Sonth has nothing left 
to boast of ; the Nortb has surpassed her in everything, 
and is going farther and farther ahead of her every day. 
2* 
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We ask the reader's careful attention to the following 
tables, which we have prepared at no little cost of time 
and trouble, and which, when duly considered in connection 
with the foregoing' and subsequent portions of our work, 
will, we believe, carry conviction to the mind that the 
downward tendency of the South can be arrested only by 
the abolition of slavery. 
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TABLE NO. 1. 

AQUCULTDKAL PRODDCTB OF THX VKXl STATU 



Calirorot* 

Comwctlcut. 

lUinoii 

IndiuiK. 

MAlne'.'.'.'..'.".'..'.'". 

HfttMCbDMttl.... 

MiehlKU] 

New Hmmpshlre.. 

New Jeraer 

HewToTk 

Ohio 

PeniuylTauia.. ... 
Rhode IbIuhL... . 

Vermont 

WiMKHuln. 



17.228 

41,TG2 

0,414^76 

6,214,468 

1,630,681 

290,269 

81,211 

4,926,889 

186,668 

1,601,190 

18,121,498 

14,487,361 



1,268,738 
10,087,241 
6,666,014 
1,624,846 
2,181,037 
1,166,14$ 
2,866,066 
878,881 
8,878,068 
26,662,814 
18,472,742 
21,G88,1(>6 
216,282 
2,307,784 
8,414,672 



72,167,486 I 96,690,871 



btttholi™' 

13,286 
1,936,048 
67,646,984 
62,964,368 
8,666,790 
1,760,06ft 
2,346,400 
6,641,420 
1,678,670 
6,769,704 
17,868,400 
69,078,696 
19,885,214 
639,201 
2,032,896 
1,988,979 

242,618,660 



TABl-K NO. II. 

AaKKniLTDBAI. FBODDCrS Or TDB SLATE STATIS 1850. 



BUM 


b^^ 


2,066,6% 

666,185 

604,618 

68,586 

8,820,044 

8,201,811 

89,637 

2,242,151 

1,603,288 

6,278,079 

4.062,078 

2,822,165 

7,703,086 

109,017 

10.179,144 

49,882,979 


-ss^ 


Alabams 

Arkknua 


294,044 

199,639 

482,611 

1,027 

1,088,534 

2,112,823 

417 

4,494,680 

137,990 

2.081,652 

2,1 W, 102 

1,0(50.277 

1,6H),W6 

41. Tin 

11,212,616 

27,BOI,47r, 


28,764,048 
8,893.980 
8,146.643 
1,996,809 
80.080,099 
68,672,691 
10,268,878 
10,749,868 
22,446,662 
86,214,637 


Florid. 

Ocorgia .. 

Kentncky 

Loulilsnm 

MmryUnd 

S=ff;: :■.::::::•:•• 








Tfanniet 


62,276,228 
6.028,876 










848,993,282 
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TABLE NO. III. 

AORIOULTUBAL PRODDCTB OF THE FBZE STATES 1850. 



C&Ufomis 

CoDoecticaL.. ... 

IlliDOlt 

IndiftDK 

iSa,im.'y.'.'y.'.'. 
UaeucbiuettB. . 

Hlcblgui 

How EampBhire. 

Haw Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

FeDDsrlvaDla. . . 
Bbodelslaud.. . 

Vermont 

Wiwnnab 



PoUlIM*, (I. 


.av 


aa 


10,292 




0,712 


2,689,806 


600.833 


19,099 




83,364 


110,796 


2,285.048 












3,436,011) 


102,916 




3,586,3^4 


481,021 




2,361,074 


106,871 


75,249 


4,307, !'19 


183,117 


70,266 




1,265,678 


6,492 


15,403,9117 


4,148,162 


8,686,069 


5,245,7(10 


426,918 


864.368 


C,032.yOl 


4,805,160 


165,684 


651,02a 


















69,033,170 


12,574,623 


5,002,013 



TABLE NO. IV. 
AQRIOCLTDRAL PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES — 1850. 



Buiai. 




17.261 

8.047 

8.066 

1,152 

63,760 

416,073 

475 

226.014 

9,600 

44,208 

229,563 

43.790 

89,137 

3.108 

468,930 

1,808,240 


buib^ 




5,721.206 
981.981 
805.986 
706.064 
7,213.807 
2,490,666 
1,624,085 
973,932 
6,008,277 
1.274,511 
6,716,027 
4,478,900 
8.845,660 
1.428,803 
8,180,667 


8,968 






DoUwaie 

Ocorgis 


6S 
11,601 


LouUiMR 

MwylMid 

ssa-' 


746 

228 

9,631 

2,736 

4,683 














26,437 






44,847.420 


101,907 



FUSE AND THE SLAV! STATES. 



TABLE NO. V. " 

AQRICULTURAL PRODUCTa OF THE FBEE STATES — 1850. 



BUtM. 


229,297 
164,509 
149,740 

52,6ie 
104,623 
105,896 
472,917 

66,266 

878,934 

8,183,955 

633,060 

2,193,692 

1,245 

209,819 

79,878 

8,650,246 


-^•sr 


H«ll,biuh. 


C»lifomia 


2,292 

19,090 
82,814 
86,778 
4476 

205,641 
4-3,709 
74,254 
70,866 
14,174 

741,646 
60,168 
66,231 
6,846 

104,849 
20,657 


80,469 








Iowa 

Milne 


MM 
18,8U 








8,900 
91,331 
184,716 

140,601 


New Jeraey 










Tennont 

ViKOQ^ 


15,696 
6,486 




1.642.295 


762,265 



TABLE NO. VI. 

AOBIODLtOBAL PBODUCTS OF THE SLATS STATES — 1850- 



ItolftwaM 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Eentnckjr 

LonliUim. 

Huylaod. 

HiariiBlppi 

Uinoitri 

North CtrOIiiia., 
Boatb Carolina- 
TeniKiMe 

Vlrg!D'l»*''..'.".'.i 



B°ckwh«t, 










HMd^bUb. 


848 


892.701 


686 


175 


286,738 


626 


8,615 


4,120 


3,928 




186,869 




260 


1,142,011 




16,097 


202,674 


24,711 


8 


161,782 


» 


108,671 


12,818 


17,778 




1,072,767 


617 






4,965 






1,861 








19,427 




14,214 


69 


179,861 




214,898 


621,579 


68,166 
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TABLE NO. VII. 

AflKIOOLTnKAL PKOSnCTS OV IBS IBEI STATES — 1850. 



CftUfornia 

CoDDccticat 

Illinois 

IndiaiiB. 

HuMchiuetU... 

Hicbigui 

New Hampshire. 

New Jerec; 

Hew York 

Obio 

PoQDsylvuiia.. ,. 
Kbode lalAnd.. . . 

VennoDb 

WlKODiin 



V^Of<l«v 






Bhud pn>d'la 


«75,2T5 


817.700 
















8,484 


122,887 


842,865 


600,020 


468,995 


H,738 


182,660 


66,810 


248,600 






012,047 


1,761,960 








723,889 


98,296 


63,994 


18,853 


316,265 


82,142 


4,828 



88,714,606 86.332.914 



TABLK NO. VIII. 

AOBICDLTUKAL PBODDCTS Or THE SLAVE BTATES- 



Alabainft 

Arkaniu 

Delaware 

Florida 

Eentocky 

Lonifliana 

Uarytand...... 

HisiiMlppi 

MisBODrl 

North Carollaa. 
South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Virginia 



69 


884,821 












8.721 


622 


76,600 


75,801 


803.120 




148,329 


2,146 


200,860 




46.250 


13,606 


99.454 


S8.I96 


39,402 


66 


47,280 


18,904 


97.183 






52.318 


188,047 



308,484 81,877,260 S1,3U,S27 



IBSE ANL TSZ SLIVI STATES. 



WlMftL 72,167,486 bnsh. 

Oats 96,690,871 " 

Indian Corn 212,618,660 " 

PoUtOM (L A, B.)- 69,033,170 " 

Ej«. 12,674,623 " 

Barley 6,002,013 " 

BDckwbeat 8,660,246 " 

BevuiA Peu 1,642,206 " 

Clor. A. Qrau Med« 762,266 " 

Flaxseeds 858,928 '• 

Guden Prodncla. . 
Orchard Prodncta. 



-ntGB STATES. 

1.60 $106,236,229 

40 88,636,148 

60 146,671,190 

88 22,482,604 

1.00 12,674,623 

90 4,601,811 

60 4,276,122 

1.76 2,699,015 

8-00 2,286,706 

1.26 448,647 

8,714,606 

6,332,014 



Total,. 



..409,190,041 buhiila, valued u 



,tS361, 709,703 



BBUPITOLATlOd SLAVE STATBa, 

Wheat. 27,904,476 bnsb. a 1.60 $41,850,714 



Oata.. 

Indian Com 348,002,282 

Potatoes (I. &&.). 44,847,420 

Eye 1,608,240 

Barley 161,907 

Buckwheat 406,867 

Beans & Peai 7,637,227 

CI0T.& Grass seeds 123,617 

Flaxseeds 208,484 

Garden Prodnots . . 
Orchard Prodncta. 



10,963,191 

60 209,806,869 

88 17,042,019 

1.00 1,608,240 

90 146,716 

60 202,678 

1.76 18,866,147 

8.00 870,661 

1.26 264,866 

1,377,260 

1,866,827 



Total 481,766,889 biuhab>, nlned u ■'boTe, >t S806,927,067 

TOTAL DIFFEBENCE — BnBHE[/-MEABI7RR FBODHCTB. 



....8361,709,708 
.... 806,027,067 



SakDoe ioboshelf 17,423,162 Difference in TalDe...S44,7S2,ese 
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So much for the boasted agricnltoral snperiority of the 
South I Mark well the balance in bushels, and the differ- 
ence in value I Is either in favor of the South ? No ! 
Are both in favor of the North 7 Yes ! Here we have 
unquestionable proof that of all the bushel-measure pro- 
ducts of the nation, the free states produce far more than 
one-half ; and it is worthy of particular mention, that the 
excess of Northern products is of the mast valuable kmd. The 
account shows a balance against the South, in favor of the 
North, of seventeen million four hwndred and ttDenif4kree thaw- 
sand one hundred and fiftp-two Imshds, and a difference in 
value offortyfour mUUon seven hundred amd eighty4ti>o thaur 
sand six hwndred and thirty-six dollars. Please bear these 
facts in mind, for, in order to show positively how the free 
and slave States do stand upon the great and important 
subject of rural economy, we intend to take an account of 
all the other products of the soil, of the live-stock upon 
farms, of the animals slaughtered, and, in fact, of every 
item of husbandry of the two sections ; and if, in bringing 
our tabular exercises to a close, we find slavery gaining 
upon freedom — a thing it has never yet been known to do 
— we shall, as a matter of course, see that the above 
amount is transferred to the credit of the side to which it 
of right belongs. 

In making up these tables we have two objects in view ; 
the first is to open the eyes of the non-slaveholders of the 
South, to the system of deception, that has so long been 
practiced upon them, and the second is to show slave- 
holders themselves — we have reference only to those who 
are not too perverse, v • ignorant, to perceive naked truths 
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— that free labor is far more respectable, profitable, aDd 
ptodnctive, than slave labor. In the South, nnfortunately, 
no kind of labor is either free or respectable. Every wbito 
man who is nnder the neceaeity of earning his bread, by 
tfae Bweat of his brow, or by manual labor, in any capaci- 
ty, DO matter how anassmning in deportment, or exem- 
plary in morals, is treated as if be was a loathsome beast, 
and shunned with the utmost disdain. His soul may be 
the very seat of honor and integrity, yet without slaves — 
himself a slave — be is accounted as nobody, and would 
be deemed intolerably presumptuous, if lie dared to open 
his mouth, even so wide as to give faint utterance to a 
three-lettered monosyllable, like yea or nay, in the pres- 
ence of an august knight of the whip and the lasb. 

There are few Southerners who will not be astonished 
at the discloanres of these statistical comparisons, be- 
tween the free and the slave States. That the astonish- 
ment of the more intelligent and patriotic non-slaveholders 
will be mingled with indignation, is no more than we an- 
ticipate. We confess our own surprise, and deep chagrin, 
at the result of our investigations. Until we examined 
into the matter, we thought and hoped the South was 
really ahead of tiie North in one particular, that of agri- 
culture ; bat our thoughts have been changed, and oar 
hopes fmstraled, for instead of finding onrselTCS the pos- 
sessors of a single advantage, we behold our dear native 
South stripped of every laurel, and sinking deeper and 
deeper in the depths of poverty and ehame ; while, at the 
same time, we see the North, our successful rival, extract- 
ing and absorbing the few ele uents of wealth yet remain- 
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ing amongst us, and rising higher and higher in the scale 
of fame, fortune, and inynlnerable power. Thus our dis- 
appointment gives waj to a feeling of intense mortifica- 
tion, and our soul involuntarilj, but justlj, we believe, 
cries out for retribution against the treacherous, slave- 
driving legislators, who have so basely and unpatriotically 
neglected the interests of their poor white constituents and 
bargained away the rights of posterity. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the white non-slaveholders of the South, 
are in Uie majority, as five to one, they have never yet 
had any part or lot in firaming the laws under whidi fhey 
live. There is no legislation except for the benefit of slave- 
ry, and slaveholders. As a general rule, poor white per- 
sons are regarded with less esteem and attention Uian 
negroes, and though the condition of the latter is wretch- 
ed beyond description, vast numbers of the former are in- 
finitely worse off. A cunningly devised mockery of free- 
dom is guarantied to Uiem, and that is all. To all intents 
and purposes they are disfranchised, and outlawed, and 
Uie only privilege extended to them, is a shallow and cir- 
cumscribed participation in Uie political movements that 
usher slaveholders into office. 

We have not breathed away seven and twenty years in 
the South, without becoming acquainted with the dema- 
gogical mancBuverings of the oligarchy. Their intrigues 
and tricks of legerdemain are as familiar to us as house- 
hold words ; in vain might the world be ransacked for a 
more precious junto of flatterers and cajolers. It is amus- 
ing to ignorance, amazing to credulity, and insulting to 
intelligence, to hear them in their blattering efforts to mys- 
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tiiy and pervert the sacred principles of liberty, and turn 
the corse of slavery into a blessing. To the illiterate 
poor whites — made poor and ignorant by the system of 
slavery — they hold out tlie idea that slavery is the very 
bulwark of our liberties, and the foundation of American 
independence I For hours at a time, day after day, will 
they expatiate upon the inexpressible beauties and excel- 
lencies of this great, /ree and indi^pendeni nation ; and final- 
ly, with the most extravagant gesticulations and rhetori- 
cal flourishes, conclude their nonsensical ravings, by at* 
tributing all the glory and prosperity of the country, from 
Maine to Texas, and from Georgia to California, to the 
" invaluable institutions of the South I" With what pa- 
tience we could command, we have frequently listened to 
the incoherent and truth-murdering declamations of these 
champions of slavery, and, in the absence of a more poli- 
tic method of giving vent to our disgust and indignation, 
have involuntarily bit our lips into blisters. 

The lords of the lash are not only absolute masters of 
the blacks, who are bought and sold, and driven about 
like 80 many cattle, but they are also the oracles and ar- 
biters of all non-slaveholding whites, whose freedom is 
merely nominal, and whose unparalleled illiteracy and de- 
gradation is purposely and fiendishly perpetuated. How 
little the " poor white trash," the great majority of the 
Southern people, know of the real condition of the country 
is, indeed, sadly astonishing. The truth is, they know 
nothing of public measures, and little of private affairs, 
except what their imperious masters, the slavc-driv s, 
condescend to tell, and that is but precious littl", -il 



I 
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cyen thsct little, always garbled and one-sided, is never 
told except in public harangues ; for the haughty cava- 
licrs of shackles and handcuiSs will not degrade them- 
selves by holding private converse with those who have 
neither dimes nor hereditaiy rights in human flesh. 

Whenever it pleases, and to the extent it- pleases, a 
slaveholder to become communicafive, poor whites may 
hear with fear and trembling, but not speak. They must 
be as mum as dumb brutes, and stand in awe of their au- 
gust superiors, or be crushed with stem rebukes, cruel 
oppressions, or downright violence. If they dare to think 
for themselves, their thoughts must be forever concealed. 
The expression of any sentiment at all conflicting with 
the gospel of slavery, dooms them at once in the commu- 
nity in which they live, and then, whether willing or un- 
willing, they are obliged to become heroes, martyrs, or 
exiles. They may thirst for knowledge, but there is no 
Moses among them to smite it out of the rocks of Horeb. 
The black veil, through whose almost impenetrable meshes 
light seldom gleams, has long been pendent over their 
eyes, and there, with fiendish jealousy, the slave-driving 
ruffians sedulously guard it Non-slaveholders are not 
only kept in ignorance of what is transpiring at the North, 
but they are continually misinformed of what is going on 
even in the South. Never were the poorer classes of 
a people, and those classes so largely in the majority, and 
all inhabiting the same country, so basely duped, so 
adroitly swindled, or so damnably outraged. 

It is expected that the stupid and sequacious masses, 
the white victims of slavery, will believe, and, as a gen- 
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eral things they do believe, whatever the slaveholders 
tell them ; and thus it is that they are cajoled into the no- 
tion that they are the freest, happiest and most intelligent 
people in the world, and are taught to look with prejudice 
and disapprobation upon every new principle or progres- 
sive movement Thus it is that the South, woefully inert 
and inventionless, has lagged behind the North, and is 
now weltering in the cesspool of ignorance and degra- 
dation. 

AVe have already intimated that the opinion is preva- 
lent throughout the South that the free States arc quite 
sterile and unproductive, and that they are mainly depen- 
dent on us for breadstuffs and other provisions. So far 
as the cereals, fruits, garden vegetables and esculent 
rootfl are concerned, we have, in the preceding tables, 
shown the utter falsity of this opinion ; and we now pro- 
pose to show that it is equally erroneous in other parti- 
culars, and very far from the trutli in the general reckon- 
ing. AVe can prove, and wo intend to prove, from facts 
in our possession, that the hay crop of the free States is 
worth considerably more in dollars and cents than all the 
cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen 
slave States. This statement may strike some of our 
readers with amazement, and others may, for the moment, 
regard it as quite incredible ; but it is true, nevertheless, 
and we shall soon proceed to confirm it. The single free 
State of New-York produces more than ihret iimtn the quan- 
tity of hay that is produced in all tlie slave States. Ohio 
produces a larger number of tons than all the Southern and 
Southwestern States, and so does Pennsylvania. Vermont, 
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little and nnpretendiiig as ahe la, doea the aame thing, 
with the exception of Virginia. Look at the £M:ta as pre- 
sented in the tables, and let yoor own eyes, phjaical and 
intellectual, confirm joa in the trath. 

And yet, forsooth, the slaTe^riving <digardij would 
whip ns into the belief that agricoltiire is not one of the 
leading and IncratiTe pnrsmts of the fines States^ that the 
soil there is an nnintermpted barren waste, and that oar 
Northern brethren, baring the advantage in nothing ex- 
cept wealtii, population, inland and fcHreign commerce, 
mannfactores, mechanism, inventions, literature, the arts 
and sciences, and their concomitant brandies of profitable 
industry, — miserable objects of diarity-are dependent on 
us for the necessaries of life. 

Next to Virginia, Maryland is the greatest Southern 
hay-producing State ; and yet, it is the opinion of several 
of the most extensive hay and grain dealers in Baltimore, 
with whom we have conversed on the subject, that the do- 
mestic crop is scarcely equal to one-third the demand, 
and that the balance required for home consumption, about 
two-thirds, is chiefly brought from New-York, Pennsylvar 
nia and Massachusetts. At this rate, Maryland receives 
and consumes not less than three hundred and fifteen 
thousand tons of Northern hay every year ; and this, as 
we are informed by the dealers above-mentioned, at an 
average cost to the last purchaser, by the time it is stow- 
ed in the mow, of at least twenty-five dollars per ton ; it 
would thus appear that this most popular and valuable 
provender, one of the staple commodities of the North, 
commands a market in a single slave State, to the amount 
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of seven million eight hnndred and sevonty-fivc thoneand 
dollars per anDum. 

In ttds same State of Maryland, less than one million of 
dollar's worth of cotton finds a market, the whole number 
of bales sold here in 1850 amoanting to onl; twenty-three 
thoasand three hnndred and twenty-five, valued at seven 
hnndred and forty-six Utonsand four hundred dollars. 
Briefly, then, and in round nnmbcrs, we may atate the case 
thns : Maryland buys annually seven millions of dollars 
wortu of hay from the North, and one million of dollars 
worth of cotton from the Soath. Let Blavcholdcrs and 
their fawning defenders read, ponder and compare. 

The exact quantities of Northern hay, rye, and buck- 
wheat flom:, Irish potatoes, fimits, clover and grass seeds, 
and other products of the soil, received and consumed in all 
the slaveholding States, we have no means of ascertaining; 
but for all practical purposes, we can arrive sufficiently 
near to the amount by inference from the above data, and 
from what wo seo with our eyes and hear with our cars 
wherever we go. Food from tho North for man or for 
beast, or for both, is for sale in every market in the Sonth. 
Bvftn in the most insignificant little villages in the inte- 
rior of the slave States, where books, newspapers and 
other medioms of intelligence are unknown, where the 
poor whites and the negroes are alike bowed down in 
heathenish ignorance and barbarism, and where the news 
is received but once a week, and then only in a Northcrn- 
bailt atage^uach, drawn by horses in Northern harness, 
in charge of a driver dreaaed tap-a-y« in Northern babili- 
menta, and with a Northern whip in his hand, — the agri- 
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cultural products of the North, either crude, prepared, 
pickled or preserved, are ever to be found. 

Mortifying as the acknowledgment of the Ud is to us, 
it is our unbiased opinion — an opinion which will, we be- 
lieve, be endorsed by every intelligent person who goes 
into a careful examination and comparison of all the facts 
in the case — ^that the profits arising to the North from the 
sale of provender and provisions to the South, are far 
greater than those arising to the South from the sale of 
cotton, tobacco and breadstuffii to the North. It follows, 
then, that the agricultural interests of the North being 
not only equal but actually superior to those of the South, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars whidi the commerce 
and manufactures of the former annually yield, is just so 
much clear and independent gain over the latter. It fol- 
lows, also, from a corresponding train or system of deduc- 
tion, and with all the foregoing facts in view, that the dif- 
ference between freedom and slavery is simply the dif- 
ference between sense and nonsense, wisdom and folly, 
good and evO, right and wrong. 

Any observant American, from whatever point of the 
compass he may hail, who will take the trouble to pass 
through the Southern markets, both great and small, as 
we have done, and inquire where this article, that and 
the other came from, will be utterly astonished at the va- 
riety and quantity of Northern agricultural productions 
kept for sale. And this state of things is growing worse 
and worse every year. Exclusively agricultural as the 
South is in her industrial pursuits, she is barely able to 
support her sparse and degenerate population. Her men 
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and her domestic animals, both dwarfed into shabby ob* 
jects of commiseration nnder the blighting effects of sla- 
very, are constantly feeding on the multifarious products 
of Northern soil. And if the whole truth must be told, we 
may here add, that these products, like all other articles 
of merchandize purchased at the North, are generally 
bought on a credit, and, in a great number of instances, 
by far too many, never paid for — ^not, as a general rule, 
because the purchasers are dishonest or unwilling to pay, 
but because they are impoverished and depressed by the 
retrogressive and deadening operations of slavery, that 
most unprofitable and pernicious institution under which 
they live. 

To show how well we are sustained in our remarks up- 
on hay and other special products of the soil, as well as 
to give circulation to other facts of equal significance, 
we quote a single passage from an address by Paul G. 
Cameron, before the Agricultural Society of Orange County, 
North Carolina. This production is, in the main, so pow- 
erfully conceived, so correct and plausible in its state- 
ments and conclusions, and so well calculated, though, 
perhaps, not intended, to arouse the old North State to a 
sense of her natural greatness and acquired shame, that 
we could wish to see it published in pamphlet form, and 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of that un- 
fortunate and degraded heritage of slavery. Mr. Came- 
tm says : 
** I know not when I have been more humiliated, as a 
orth Carolina farmer, than when, a few weeks ago, at' a 

Qroad depot at the very doors of our State capital, I saw 

8 
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wagons drawn by Kentucky mules, loading witii Northern 
hay, for the snpply not only of the town, but to be taken 
to the country. Such a sight at the capital of a State 
whose population is almost exdusively devoted to agri- 
culture, is a most humiliating exhibition. Let us cease to 
use every thing, as far as it is practicable, that is not the 
product of our own soil and workshops — ^not an axe, or a 
broom, or bucket, from Connecticut By every consider- 
ation of self-preservation, we are called to make better 
efforts to expel the Nor&em grocer from the State with 
his butter, and the Ohio and Kentucky horse, mule and 
hog driver, from our county at least It is a reproach on 
us as farmers, and no little deduction from our wealth, 
that we suffer the population of our towns and villages 
to supply themselves with butter from another Orange 
County in New-York." 

We have promised to prove that the hay crop of the free 
states is worth considerably more than all the cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen slave 
States. The compilers of the last census, as we learn from 
Prof. De Bow, the able and courteous superintendent, in 
making up the hay-tables, allowed two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty pounds to the ton. The price per ton at 
which we should estimate its value has puzzled us to some 
extent. Dealers in the article in Baltimore think it will 
average twenty-five dollars, in their market. Four or five 
months ago they sold it at thirty dollars per ton. At the 
very time we write, though there is less activity in the 
article than usual, we learn, from an examination of sundry 
prices-current and commercial journals, that hay is selling 
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in Sayannah at $33 per ton ; in Mobile and New Orleans 
at $26 ; in Charleston at $25 ; in Lonisville at $24 ; and 
in Cincinnati at $23. The average of these prices is 
tweniy-six doUars sixteen and iwo4hird ctnis ; and we suppose 
it would be fair to employ the figures which would indicate 
this amount, the net value of a single ton, in calculating 
the total market value of the entire crop. Were we to do 
this — ^and, with the foregoing facts in view, we submit to 
intelligent men whether we would not be justifiable in 
doing it, — the hay crop of the free states, 12,690,982 tons, 
in 1850, would amount in valuation to the enormous sum 
of $331,081,695 — more than four times the value of all the 
cotton produced in the United States during the same 
period I 

But we shall not make the calculation at what we have 
found to be the average value per ton throughout the 
country. What rate, then, shall be agreed upon as a basis 
of comparison between the value of the hay crop of the 
North and that of the South, and as a means of testing the 
truth of our declaration — ^that the former exceeds the aggre- 
gate value of all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp 
produced in the fifteen slave States ? Suppose we take 
$13,08i— just half the average value — as the multiplier in 
this arithmetical exercise. This we can well afford to do ; 
indeed, we might reduce the amount per ton to much less 
than half the average value, and still have a large margin 
left for triumphant demonstration. It is not our purpose, 
however, to make an overwhelming display of the incom- 
parable greatness of the free States. 

In estimating the value of the various agricultural pro- 
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ducts of tho two great sections of the country, we have 
been guided by prices emanating from the Bureau of Agri- 
culture in Washington ; and in a catalogue of those prices 
now before us, we perceive that the average value of hay 
throughout the nation is supposed to be not more than 
half a cent per pound — $11.20 per ton — ^which, as we have 
seen above, is considerably less than half the present 
market value ; — and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
prices generally rule higher than they do just now. It 
will be admitted on all sides, however, that the prices fixed 
upon by the Bureau of Agriculture, taken as a whole, are 
as fair for one section of the country as for the other, and 
that we cannot blamelessly deviate from them in one par- 
ticular without deviating from them in another. Eleven 
dollars and twenty cents ($11.20) per ton shall therefore 
be the price ; and, notwithstanding these greatly reduced 
figures, we now renew, with an addendum, our declaration 
and promise, that — We can prove, and toe shall now proceed to 
prove, that the annual hay crop of the free States is worth considr 
erdbly more in dollars and cents than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
hay, hemp and cane sngar annually produced in the fifteen slave 
States. 
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BAY CBOP or niE FREB STATt^ — 1850. 

12,6M.Wt tool a 11,20 (142,188,908 

BUNIHIT FKODDCTB OE THE SLATE STATES 1850. 

Cotton 2,446,779 bales a 82,00 378,264,928 

Tobacco, 186,028,906 lbs. " 10 18,602,890 

Bice (rongb) 216,818 497 lbs. " 4 B,612,&80 

H«y 1,187,784 tons " 11,20 12,743.180 

Hemp .84.878 tons "112,00 8,888,876 

Cum Sugar 237,133,00011m. " 7 16,699,810 

S188,C06,723 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ha; crop of the IVee BtatCB $142,138,996 

Snndry prodacta oTtbe slave States 138,606,728 

Balance in fUvor of Che fVee States $8,633,275 

There is the account ; look at it, and let it etaud in at- 
t«Btation of the exalted viTtnes and surpassing powers of 
freedom. Scan it well. Messieurs lords of the lash, and learn 
from it new lessons of the uttei inefficiency, and despica- 
ble imbecility of slavery. Examine it minntely, Uborty- 
loving patriots of the North, and behold in it additional 
evidences of the beauty, grandeur, and supcT-excellence 
of free institutions. Treasure it up in your minds, out- 
raged friends and non-slaveholders of the Sonth, and let 
the recollection of it arouse you to an inflexible determine 
tion to extirpate the monstrona enemy that stalks abroad 
in yonr land, and to recover the inalienable rights and 
liberties, which have been filched from you by an unprin- 
cipled oligarchy. 

In deference to truth, decency and good sense, it is to 
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be hoped thai negrodriving politidaius will never more 
have the effrontery to open their mouths in coctoUing the 
agricultural achieyements of slave labor. Especially is it 
desirable, that, as a simple act of justice to a basely de- 
ceived populace, they may cease their stale and senseless 
harangues on the importance of cotton. The value of cot- 
ton to the South, to the North, to the nation, and to the 
world, has been so grossly exaggerated, and so extensive 
have been the evils which have resulted in consequence 
of the eztraordinaiy misrepresentations concerning it, that 
we should feel constrained to reproach ourself for remiss- 
ness of duty, if we failed to make an attempt to explode 
the popular error. The figures above show what it is, and 
what it is not. Recur to them, and learn the facts. 

So hyperbolically has the importance of cotton been 
magnified by certain pro-slavery politicians of the South, 
that the person who would give credence to all their fus- 
tian and bombast, would be under the necessity of believ- 
ing that the very existence of almost everything, in the 
heaven above, in the eartii beneath, and in the water un- 
der the earth, depended on it The truth is, however, that 
the cotton crop is of but littie value to the South. New 
England and Old England, by their superior enterprise 
and sagacity, turn it chiefly to their own advantage. It 
is carried in their ships, spun in their factories, woven in 
their looms, insured in their offices, returned again in their 
own vessels, and, with double freight and cost of manu- 
facturing added, purchased by the South at a high premi- 
um. Of all the parties engaged or interested in its trans- 
portation and manufacture, the South is the only one that 
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does not make a proGt Mot docs she, as a geneTol tiling, 
make a profit by producing it. 

Wc aTC credibly infoTmed that many of the fanncTS in 
the immediate vicinity of Baltimore, where wo now write, 
have turned their attention excloaively to bay, and that 
from one acre they frequently gather two tons, for which 
they receive fifty dollars. Let us now inqniTe how many 
dollars may be expected from an acre planted in cotton. 
Mr. Cameron, from whose able addresa before the Agricul- 
tural Society of Orange County, North Carolina, wo have 
already gleaned some interesting particulare, informs us, 
that the cotton planters in his part of the country, " have 
contented themselves with a crop yielding only im or 
tadet doliari per acre," and that " the summing up of a large 
surface gives but a living result." An intelligent resident 
of tho Palmetto State, writing in De Bows Review, 
not long since, advances the opinion that the cotton 
planters of South Carolina are not realizing more than one 
per ceni on the amount of capital they havo invested. 
While in Virginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, 
whose religions walk and conversation bad recommended 
and promoted him to an eldership in the Presbyterian 
church, and who supports himself and family by raising 
niggers and tobacco, told us that, for the last eight or ten 
yeaTS, aside from the increase of his human chattels, he 
felt quite confident he had not cleared as much even as 
one per cent, per annum on tho amount of his investment 
The real and personal property of this aged Christian con- 
sists chiefiy in a large tract of land and about thirty ne- 
groes, most of whom, accenting to his own confession, are 
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more expensive than profitable. The proceeds arising from 
the sale of the tobacco they produce, are all absorbed in 
the purchase of meat and bread for home consumption, and 
when the crop is stunted by drought, frost, or otherwise 
cut short, one of the negroes must be sold to raise funds 
for the support of the others. Such are the agricultural 
achievements of slave labor ; such are the results of " the 
sum of all villainies." The diabolical institution subsists 
on its own flesh. At one time children are sold to pro- 
cure food for the parents, at another, parents are sold to 
procure food for the children. Within its pestilential at- 
mosphere, nothing succeeds ; progress and prosperity are 
unknown ; inanition and slothfulness ensue ; everything 
becomes dull, dismal and unprofitable ; wretchedness and 
desolation run riot throughout the land; an aspect of most 
melancholy inactivity and dilapidation broods over every 
city and town ; ignorance and prejudice sit enthroned 
over the minds of the people ; usurping despots wield the 
sceptre of power ; everywhere, slnd in everything, between 
Delaware Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, are the multitudin- 
ous evils of slavery apparent. 

The soil itself soon sickens and dies beneath the unna- 
tural tread of the slave. Hear what the Hon. C. C. Clay, of 
Alabama, has to say upon the subject. His testimony is 
eminently suggestive, well-timed, and truthful ; and we 
heartily commend it to the careful consideration of every 
spirited Southron who loves his country, and desires to 
see it rescued from the fatal grasp of " the mother of har- 
lots :" Says he : 

" I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of 
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Alabama, and in my native county of Uodison, the sad 
memorials of the artless and exhausting cnltnro of cotton. 
Onr small planters, after taking the cream off their lands, 
nnablc to restore them by rest, mannres, or otherwise, are 
going further West and South, in search of other virgin 
lands, which they may and will despoil and impoverish in 
like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, 
extending their plantations, and adding to their slave 
force. The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller 
profits, and to give their blasted fields some rest, are thns 
poshing off the many who are merely independent. Ofthe 
$20,000,000 annually realized from the sales of the cotton 
crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting 
the producers, is re-invested in land and negroes. Thus 
the white population has decreased and the slave increas- 
ed almost pari ptum in several counties of onr State. In 
I8S5, Madison county cast about 3,000 votes ; now, 
she cannot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing that 
coonty, one will discover nnmerons farm-houses, once tlic 
abode of indnstrious and intelligent freemen, now occu- 
pied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted and dilapidated ; he 
will observe fields, once fertile, nowunfenced, abandoned, 
and covered with those evil harbingers, fox-tail and broom- 
sedge ; he will see the moss growing on the mouldering 
walls of once thrifty villages, and will find ' one only mas- 
ter grasps the whole domain,' that once furnished happy 
homes for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country 
is its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a forest tree 
had teen fellol by the axe of the pioneer, is already cxhi- 
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biting the painful signs of senility and decay, apparent in 
Virginia and the Carolinas." 

Some one has said that '' an honest confession is good 
for the soul," and if the adage be true, as we have no 
doubt it is, we think Mr. C. C. Clay is entitled to a quiet 
conscience on one score at least In the extract quoted 
above, he gives us a graphic description of the ruinous 
operations and influences of slavery in the Southwest ; and 
we, as a native of Carolina, and a traveler through Vir- 
ginia, are ready to besur testimony to the fitness of his re- 
marks when he referred to those States as examples of 
senility and decay. With equal propriety, however, he 
might have stopped nearer home for a subject of compa- 
rison. Either of the States bordering upon Alabama, or, 
indeed, any other slave States, would have answered his 
purpose quite as well as Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Wherever slavery exists there he may find parallels to the 
destruction that is sweeping with such deadly influence 
over his own unfortunate State. 

As for examples of vigorous, industrious and thrifty 
communities, they can be found anywhere beyond the 
Upas-shadow of slavery — ^nowhere else. New-York and 
Massachusetts, which, by nature, are confessedly far in- 
fcTior to Virginia and the Carolinas, have, by the more 
liberal and equitable policy which they have pursued, in 
BiibHtituting liberty for slavery, attained a degree of emi- 
nence and prosperity altogether unknown in the slave 
States. 

Amidst all the hyperbole and cajolery of slave-driving pol- 
iticians whoy as w ■ have already seen, arc * the books, tho 
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arts, the academies, that show, contais, and govern all the 
South/ we are rejoiced to see that Mr. Clay, Mr. Cameron, 
and a few others, have had the boldness and honesty to 
step forward and proclaim the truth. All such frank 
admissions are to be hailed as good omens for the South. 
Nothing good can come from any attempt to conceal the 
onconcealable evidences of poverty and desolation every- 
where trailing in the wake of slavery. Let the truth be 
told on all occasions, of the North as well as of the South, 
and the people will soon begin to discover the egregious- 
ness of their errors, to draw just comparisons, to inquire 
into cause and effect, and to adopt the more utile measures, 
manners and customs of their wiser cotemporaries. 

In wilfully traducing and decrying everything North of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and in excessively magnifying tiie 
importance of everything South of it, the oligarchy have, 
in the eyes of all liberal and intelligent men, only made an 
exhibition of their uncommon folly and dishonesty. For a 
long time, it is true, they have succeeded in deceiving the 
people, in keeping them humbled in the murky sloughs of 
poverty and ignorance, and in instilling into their untu- 
tored minds passions and prejudices expressly calculated to 
strengthen and protect the accursed institution of slavery ; 
but, thanks to heaven, their inglorious reign is fast draw- 
ing to a close ; with irresistible brilliancy, and in spite of 
the interdict of tyrants, light from the pure fountain of 
knowledge is now streaming over the dark places of our 
land, and, ere long — mark our words — ^there will ascend 
from Delaware, and from Texas, and from all the interme- 
diate States, a huzza for Freedom and for Equal Rights, 
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that will utterly confound the friends of despotism, sgt at 
defiance the authority of usurpers, and carry consternation 
to the heart of every slavery-propagandist. 

To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them to 
a knowledge of the inferior and disreputable position which 
they occupy as a component part of the Union, and to give 
prominence and popularity to those plans which, if adopted, 
will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, intellectu- 
ally, industrially, politically, and financially, with the most 
flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, if possible, 
to place us in the van of even that, is the object of this 
work. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from a wilful 
disposition to propagate error, contend that the South has 
nothing to bo ashamed of, that slavery has proved a bless- 
ing to her, and that her superiority over the North in an 
agricultural point of view makes amends for all her short- 
comings in other respects. On the other hand, we contend 
that many years of continual blushing and severe penance 
would not suffice to cancel or annul the shame and disgrace 
that justly attaches to the South in consequence of slavery 
— ^the direst evil that e'er befell the land — ^that the South 
bears nothing like even a respectable approximation to the 
North in navigation, commerce, or manufactures, and that, 
contrary to the opinion entertained by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of her people, she is far behind the free States in 
the only thing of which she has ever dared to boast — agri 
culture. We submit the question to the arbitration of 
figures, which, it is said, do not lie. With regard to the 
bushel-measure products of the soil, of which we have 
already taken an inventory, wc have seen that there is a 
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balance against Oie Sonth in favor of tha Nortb of ta-entetn 
mUlionfoar humdred and tv>mttf4hree tAoasand one hundred aiid 
fiJty4wo hwsAeU, and a diScrence in the value of the same, 
also in favor of the North, of forty-four mUUon lecm kmdTtd 
o/ad aghlytwio thouaa/nd ax kmtdrtd and tAtrty-six dcBart. It 
is certainly a most novel kind of agricoltoral superiority 
that the South claims on that score I 

Our attention shall now be directed to the twelve prin- 
cipal ponnd-measnre prodacte of the free and of the slave 
States — hay, cotton, bntter and cheese, tobacco, cane, su- 
gar, wool, rice, hemp, maple sugar, beeswax and honey, 
fiax, and hops — and in taking an account of them, we 
shall, in order to show the exact quantity produced in 
each State, and for the convenience of future reference, 
pursue the same plan as that adopted in tbe preceding 
tables. Whether slavery will appear to better advantage' 
on the scales than it did in the half-busbcl, remains to be 
seen. It is possible that the ricke^ monster may make a 
better show on a new track ; if it makes a more ridiculons 
display, we shall not be surprised. A careful examina- 
tion of its precedents, has taught us the folly of expecting 
anything good to issue from it in any manner whatever. 
It has no disposition to emulate tbe magnanimity of its 
betters, and aa for a laudable ambition to excel, that ia a 
characteristic altogether foreign to its nature. Languor 
and inertia are the insalntary viands upon wliich it de- 
lights to satiate its morbid appetite ; and "from bad to 
worse" is tbe ill-omened motto nndcr which, in all its fee- 
ble efforts and achievements, it ckcs out a most miserable 
nnf deleterious existence. 
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TABLE NO. IX. 

AQBIOULTCKAL FB0DCCT8 01 TUB FBXB 8TATX8 1850. 



Calilbnila .... 
Connecticut.. .1 

UUnoia 

Indianii 

M«lne'..'.' .'.'.'.' '.'. 
Moaaschnaotta. 

MichiKlD 

Nev Uampshir 
New Jersey.. ., 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Khodo Island.. 

Vermont 

Wisuousin 




TAUL15 NO. X. 
AORlCDLTUItAL PBODUCTH Ot TUB SLAVE STATES — 1850. 
Hemp, too*. Bop*. Rk- 



Sl.l«. 


n.y,lon,. 


Alabama 


82,066 
3.076 
80,160 
2,510 
23,Ma 
113,7*7 
26.762 
167,066 
12.601 

lir..n-25 
140,rHVt 

74,lttil 

8,354 
860.008 

1,137,784 


Delaware 

Florida 

Oeotgii 


LouiMwia 

Maryland 


Mirttr.::::;:":::::: 




Tenncaaee 


TlrBinla 
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TABLE NO. XI. 

AOBICCLTURAL PSODrCTB OF IHM IBBB STATEB — 1850. 



BtetM. 


Flu. 


"•pV*"' 


Tobo™, 




17,928 

160,063 

684,469 

62.660 

17,081 

1,162 

7,162 

7,652 

182,966 

940,577 

448,982 

630,307 

66 

20,862 

68,393 

~048,278 


60,79fl 

218,904 

2,921,192 

78,407 

98,642 

706,626 

2,489,79* 

1,298,863 

2,197 

10,357,484 

4,688,209 

2,826,625 

28 

6,349,367 

610,976 

82,161,799 


1.000 

1,267,624 

841,394 

1,044 620 

6,041 






Iowa. 




188,246 

1,246 

60 










Ohio 

PeonsflraDl*. 


10,4&4'449 
912,661 


Vennont. 


1,268 






14,762,087 



TABLK NO. XII. 

AOBIOOMttSAL PRODUCTS OV THE SLATE STATBS 1850. 



SUUi. 


T- 


M.pl[>8ug.^ 


Tob™. 


. 


8.921 
12.291 


613 
9.330 




ArkAiuwa 


218,030 


Delftwue. 








Floriila 








QeorsEft , 


6,387 




428.B24 


Kentucky 


2,100,110 


437,405 


66,601,108 










MarjIiiMl 


81) ,686 


47,710 


21,407,497 


Mi»ii<irii<ni 










627.160 

6yy,7!io 

383 
r,r,B,ni 


178,910 

li7,lt:!2 

200 

I5fl,!l!',7 


17.113,784 




ll,l»84.7fr. 








20,Ht',!i-'12 




1,04M 
1,000,160 

4 ■^€■-.108 


1,327,605 




Virginia. 


66.803,227 




2,088.6?- 


186,023,906 
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TABLE NO. XIII. 

ANIICAL PRODCOTS 01 TKB VKBB STATB8 1850. 



S»l«, 


1.- 


Biillcr and 




California 


6,620 

497,464 
2,160,113 
2.010,287 

873,808 
1,S&4,034 

666,136 
2,(M3,2B3 
1,108,478 

S76,3D6 
10,071,801 
10,100,371 
4,481,670 

120,692 
3,400,717 

253,903 


855 
11,861,396 
13,804,768 
13,600,090 

2,381,028 
11,6-8,205 
16,169,512 

6,077,890 
10,178,619 

0,862,966 
129,607,607 
66,288,821 
42,38S,462 

1,312,178 
20.858,814 

4,084,033 

34!l,8BO,7a3 




UllnoU 

Indiana 

Maino..v'.".v :!:::!!!:::! 

Michigan 

Hew Hampshire 

New Joraoy 

Kow Yorli 

Ohio 


869,444 
935,829 
821,711 
189,618 
69,508 
859.282 
117,140 
169,094 
1,755,830 
80427C 








210,422 
131,006 






39,617,211 


6,886,366 



TABLK NO. XVr. 
ANIMAL PRODUOTS OP THE SLATE BTATKS 1850. 



8UM. 


Ibl' 


Chs^ll* 


U«iry,]b^ 


Alabama 

Arkansas 


667,118 
182,695 
67,768 
23,247 
990.010 

2,207,483 
100,897 
477,438 
669,619 

1.027,164 
970,738 
487,233 

1,38 (,378 
131,017 

2,860,705 

12,797,320 


4,040.223 

1,884,827 

1,068,496 

380,613 

4.667,536 

10,161,477 
685,026 
3,810,135 
4,307,425 
8,037,931 
4,242,211 
2,986,8^0 
8,817,266 
2.440.199 

11,625,651 

08,634,224 


897,021 
102,838 






Georgia 

Kentucky 

MwylaiKl 

Mlwiaaippt 

MIlMOri.. 


782,614 
1,168,019 

96,701 
74,802 
897.400 




216,281 
1,030,672 






Virginia 


880,767 
7,9W,760 
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TABLE NO. XV. 



AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES — 1850. 



StetML 

Alabama 

I>elaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

KeDtucky 

Lonisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Cotton, bales 
of4001bfl. 

664,429 
66,344 

45,181 

499,091 

768 

178,787 

484,292 

60,546 
800,901 
194.632 

68,072 
8,947 

2,445,779 



Cane Sagar, 
hhdfl.l0001ba. 

87 



2,750 

846 

10 

226,001 

8 



77 

8 

7,351 



237,133 



Rough Rice, 

2,312,262 
63,179 

1,075,090 

88,960,691 

6,688 

4,426,349 

2,719,866 

700 

5,466,868 

169,930,618 

268,864 

88,208 

17,164 

215,313,497 



RECAPITULATIOX — FREE STATES. 



Hay 28,427,799,080 lbs. 



Hemp 

Hops 

Flax 

Maple Sugar 

Tobacco 

"Wool 

Batter and Cheese... 
Beeswax and Uoncy.. 



443,620 

8,463,176 

8,048,278 

82,161,799 

14,762,087 

89,647,211 

349,860,783 

6,888,308 



« 
tt 
II 

(« 
II 
II 
II 



.-2 c. 


S142,138.998 


6" 


22,176 


16" 


619,476 


10" 


804,827 


8" 


2,572,948 


10" 


1,476,208 


35 " 


13,876,523 


15" 


62,479,117 


15" 


1,033,255 



Total, 28,878,061,902 ibe, valued aa above, $214,422,623 
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RECAPITULATION — 8LAY1 8TATBB. 



Hay 2,548,686,160 lbs. <9 

Hemp 77,667,620 " " 

Hops 88,780 

Flax 4,766,198 

Maple Sugar 2,088,687 

Tobacco 186,028,906 

Wool 12,797,829 

Batter and Cheese 68,684,224 

Beeswax and Honey 7,964,760 

Cotton 978,811,600 

Cane Sogar 287,188,000 

Rice (rough) 216,818,497 



II 



II 
II 



II 



II 



II 



II 

IC 



II 



II 



II 
II 



M 



l< 
II 
II 
M 
U 



1-2 e. ...$12,748,180 

6 " 8,888,876 

16 " 6,067 

10 " 476,619 

8 " 167,094 

10 " 18,602,890 

86 » 4,479,066 

16 « 10,296,188 

1,194,714 

....78,264,928 

«* 16,599,810 

....8,612,689 



16 
8 
7 

4 



cc 
II 



II 



Total 4,888,870,661 Ibc viOiied •■ sbon^ at $166,223,416 

TOTAL DIFFERENCE — POUND-MEASURE PRODUCTS. 

PoufuLs. Value. 

Free States 28,878,064,902 $214,422,623 

Slave States 4,838,870,661 155,223,416 



Bilance in pounds, 24,539,694,241 DifTerenoe in value, $59,199,108 

Both quantity and valao again in favor of the North I 
Behold also the enormousncss of the difiference 1 In this 
comparison with the South, neither hundreds, thousands, 
nor millions, according to the regular method of computa- 
tion, are sufficient to exhibit the excess of the pound- 
measure products of the North. Recourse must be had to 
an almost inconceivable number ; billions must be called 
into play ; and there arc the figures telling us, with un- 
mistakable emphasis and distinctness, that, in this depart- 
ment of agriculture, as in every other, the North is vastly 
the superior of the South — the figures showing a total 
balance in favor of the former of iwtniy-fowr bUUon five Atwi- 
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drtd a'nd iAirly^ne million six hundred and mnely-four lAoasand 
two hwndred and forty-one pounds, valued at Jifty^nine miUion 
eve hwndred and mnety^ne thousand one Anndred and dghi 
dollars. And yet, tlie fforth ia a poor, God-forsaken coun- 
try, bleak, inhospitable, and unproductive I 

"What next 1 la it necessary to adduce other facts in 
order to prove that the rural wealth of tho free States is 
far greater than that of the slave States ? Shall we make 
a farther demonstration of the fertility of northern soil, or 
bring forward new evidences of the inc^cicnt and desola- 
ting system of terra-culture in the South ? Will nothing 
less than " confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ," 
suffice b> convince the South that she is standing in her 
own light, and ruining both body and soul by the reten- 
tion of slavery ? Whatever duty and expedience require 
to be done, wo are willing to do. Additional proofs are at 
hand. Slaveholders and slave-breeders shall be convinced, 
confuted, convicted, and converted. They shall, in their 
hearts and consciences, if not with their tongues and 
pens, bear testimony to the triumphant achievements of 
free labor. In tho two tables which immediately follow 
these remarks, they shall see how much more vigorous 
and fruitful the soil ie when under the prudent manage- 
ment of free white husbandmen, than it is when under tEe 
rude and nature-murdering tillage of enslaved negroes ; 
and in two subsequent tables they shall find that the live 
stock, slaughtered animals, farms, and farming implements 
and machinery, in the free States, are worth at least one 
tlUntand TntlHon of deUars more than the market value of 
the pame in the slave States I In the face, however, of all 
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these most significant and incontrovertible facts, the oli- 
garchy have the unparalleled audacity to tell us that the 
South is the greatest agricultural country in the world, 
and that the North is a dreary waste, unfit for cultivation, 
and quite dependent on us for the necessaries of life. How 
preposterously false all such babble is, the following 
tables will show : — 
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TABLE no; XVI. 



ACTUAL CKOPB 


FEB ACSl OH THI AVEBAGl IN THX FBEE 
BTATB9— 1850. 


StUM. 


S3i 


lia 


.£Kk 


TJT 


H«,biub. 


Conneeticiit 

lUiDi^ 


11 
12 
14 
( 

C 
1 
1 
12 
12 
15 

18 
14 


21 

20 
20 
SG 

26 
26 
80 
26 
25 
21 

SO 

85 


14 

18 

u 

17 
26 

20 


40 
83 
88 
82 
27 
81 
82 
SO 
83 
27 
86 
20 

82 
SO 


86 
116 










Hlchigao 

HewHamptblre... 

HewJoraey 

New York. 


170 
140 
220 

100 


Pennijlraoi* 

BhodeUland 

VermoDt 

WiBCOUiD 


76 
100 
178 




16t| 825 


107 


486 


1,608 



TABLE NO. XVII. 

9 MB ACM ON TSB ATIKAQX IN TH£ SLAYl 
aXATIS 1860. 



BUUs. 


Wh"^ 


^a 


.SS. 


iDd. Com, 


es-ss 


Alabama 


U 
15 
6 

.: 

9 
11 

T 
8 
7 
16 
7 


12 

18 
20 

IS 

21 
12 

2fl 
10 

12 
19 

13 


7 
11 

18 

15 
7 
5 


15 
22 
20 

16 
24 
IS 
28 
18 
84 
17 
11 
21 
20 
IS 


eo 


DelimLre 








Kentucky 

Laniriua 


ISO 


KK:K;;:v.:: 


,105 


North CaroliiM.... 
SonthCArollna.... 

TctiD«Mee 

Texu 

Tirginifu 


06 
70 
120 

IS 




121 


190 


ea 


276 


1,!M 
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BEGAFITULATIOK OT ACTUAL OBOFB FIB IGBB ON IHl 

AYIBAOI 1850. 



FRBE STATES. 

Wheat 12 bushels per acre. 

Oatfl 27 " « 

Rye 18 " " 

Indian Com 81 " " 

Irish Potatoes 126 " << 



CLITS STATES. 



Wheat 9 bushels per acre. 

OaU 17 " 

Bye 11 " 

Iiidtoa0oni.2D " 
Irish Potatoes 118 " 



u 



u 



What an obviooB contrast between the vigor of liberty 
and the impotence of Slayeryl What an unanswerable 
argument in favor of free labor I Add np the two oolnmns 
of figures above, and what is the result f Two hundred 
and thirteen bushels as the products of five acres in the 
North, and only one hundred and seventy bushels as the 
products of five acres in the South. Look at each item 
separately, and you will find that the average crop per 
acre of every article enumerated is greater in the free 
States than it is in the slave States. Examine the table 
at large, and you will perceive that while Massachusetts 
produces sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre, Virginia 
produces only seven ; that Pennsylvania produces fifteen 
and (Georgia only five : that while Iowa produces thirty- 
six bushels of oats to the acre, Mississippi produces only 
twelve ; that Rhode Island produces thirty, and North Ca- 
rolina only ten : that while Ohio produces twenty^ve 
bushels of rye to the acre, Kentucky produces only eleven; 
that Vermont produces twenty, and Tennessee only seven: 
that while Connecticut produces forty bushels of Indian 
com to the acre, Texas produces only twenty ; that New 
Jersey produces thirty-three, and South Carolina only 
eleven : that while New Hampshire produces two hundred 
and twenty bushels of Irish potatoes to the acre, Maryland 
produces only seventy-five ; that Michigan produces one 
hundred and forty, and Alabama only sixty. Now for 
other beauties c^ slavery in another table. 



nn iND TBI BLtn susta. 
TABLE NO. XVIII. 



VALUl or FAB»a AHD 



BUI«. 


Li™ etoct 


Bluagbitni. 


r«m.imp.fcM;S: 


C»lHbn.l« 

ConDecticnt 

Illinois 

iDdiuM 

Iowa 

Uaine 

UaiischiuetU. . , 

Michigan 

Hew Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

Now York 

Ohio 

Bbode Islaod.... 

Vermont 

Wi»conwn 


$8,361,068 
7,467,490 
24,2U'.l,258 
22,178,655 
8,689,276 
9,706 726 
9,647,710 
8,008,734 
8,871,901 
10,679,291 
73,670,409 
44,121,741 
41,600,068 
1,532,637 
12,643,228 
4,897,886 


8107.178 
2,202,266 
4,972,286 
6,567,935 

821,161 
1,646,778 
2,600,024 
1,328,337 
1,622,873 
2,638,652 
18,673,883 
7,430,243 
8,219,848 

607,486 
1,861,336 

920,178 


83,977,524 
74,618,963 
102,638,851 
143,089,617 
17,830,436 
67,146,306 
112,286,031 
64,763,817 
67,660,122 
124,663,014 
576,631,668 
371,609,188 
422,&n8,640 
17.568,003 
- 66,106,509 
30.170,131 




8286,376,641 


856,090,237 


82,283,058,619 



TABLK NO. XIX. 

VALna 01 FABMS AND SOMESTIO ANIUALS IN THB SLAVE GTATKS 
—1850. 



Arkaiuw. 

Deltware 

Florida 

KeatDcky 

Lonlfliami , ,. ,. 

Marjlaiid , 

HiMiuippt 

Hluonri 

North CaroliDa. . 
Bonth Carolfna.. 
TeniwaBee 

Virginia.!'.'.,"" 



821,090,112 
6,647,969 
1,819,281 
2,880,058 
25,728,416 
29,661,436 
11,162,276 
7,997.034 
10,408,662 
]9,887,e80 
17.717,847 
15,000,016 
29,978,016 
10,412,037 
38,666,650 



8263,728,687 S64,.')88.877 



614,685 
6,339,762 
6,462,608 
1,468,090 
1,064,800 
8.636,582 
8,367,106 
6,767,866 
8,602,637 
8,401,766 
1,116,137 
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RECAPITDLAnON — ^IBU BliTIS. 

Value of Uve Stock $286,876,541 

Valae of Animals slaughtered, 56,990,287 

Valae of Farms, Farmiog-Implements and Machineiy, 2,288,058,619 

$2,576,425,897 
BBOAFITULillOV — SLA.Y1 8XATK8. 

Valae of Live Stock $258,728,687 

Valne of Animals slaughtered 54,888,877 

Valae of Farms, Farming Implements and Machinery, 1,188,995,274 

$1,492,107,888 

DIFFEBEKCK IN YALITX — ^FABMS Aim DOMBSnO iJOMAIS. 

FreeStates, $2,576,425,897 

Slave States 1,492,107,888 

Balance in &yor of the Free States $1,084,818,059 

By adding to this last balance in favor of the free States 
the diffeFcnccs in value which we found in their favor in 
our account of the bushel-and-pound-measure products, we 
shall have a very correct idea of the extent to which the 
undivided agricultural interests of the free States prepon- 
derate over those of the slave States. Let us add the dif- 
ferences together, and see what will be the result 

BALANCES — ^ALL IN TAVOB OT THE KOBTH. 

Diffbronoe in the valae of bashel-measare products. . $44,782,636 
I)i£fbrence in the valae of poand-measaro products . . 59,199,108 
Difibrencein the valae of fkrms and domestic animals 1,084,818,059 

Total $1,188,299,808 

No figures of rhetoric can add emphasis or significance 
to these figures of arithmetic. They demonstrate conclu- 
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■ively Uic great moral triumph of Liberty over Slavery. 
They show unequivocaUy, in spite of all tho blaraoy and 
boasting of alave^riving politicians, that the entire value 
of all the agricultural interests of the free States is very 
nearly twice as great as the entire value of all the agricnl- 
toral interests of the slave States — the value of those inr 
tercsts in the former being twenty-five hundred million of 
dollars, that of those in the latter only fourteen hundred 
million, leaving a balance in favor of the free States of 
Mt bUlUtn (mt Aaiidred and agUy-dghi miUwn two hundred and 
wnctjF^m lAousand eighi hundred and three doUari ! That ia 
what we call a full, fair and complete vindication of Free 
Labor. Would we not be correct in calling it a total 
eclipse of the Black Orb 7 Can it be possible that the 
slavocracy will ever have the hardihood to open their 
months again on the subject of terra-culture in the South ? 
Dare they ever think of cotton again ? Ought they not, 
as a befitting confession of their crimes and misdemeanors, 
and as a reasonable expiation for the couutlcss evils which 
thoy have inflicted on society, to clothe themselves in 
sackcloth, and, after a suitable season of contrition and 
severe penance, follow the example of ono Judas Iscariot^ 
aud go and hang themselves t 

It will be observed that we have omitted the Territorio* 
and the District of Columbia in all the preceding tables. 
We did this purposely. Our object was to draw an equi- 
table comparison between tbe value of free and slave labor 
in the thirty-one sovereign States, where Ibe two systems, 
comparatively unaffected by the wrangling of politicians, 
and, as a matter of course, free from the interference of 
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the general government, have had the folleBt opportonitiefl 
to exert their influence, to exhibit their virtaes, and to 
commend tfaemBolTea to the sober judgments of enlightened 
and discriminating minda. Had we coonted the TerritoriPB 
OB the eide of the NorUi, and the District of Oolombia on 
the side of the Sontti, the result would have been still 
greater in behalf of free labor. Though " the snm of all 
Tillviies" has bnt a mere ncnninal existence in Delaware 
and Uaijland, we have invariably oo>Bnted those States on 
tiie side of the Sonth ; and tlie oonsoqnenoe is, that, in 
many particnlars, the hopeless fortunes (^ slavery have 
been pn^ped np and sustained by an imposing array of 
figures which of right ought to be regarded aa the property 
of flreedom. Bnt we like to be generous to an nnfortnnato 
(be, and would utterly disdain the use of any nnfair means 
of attack or defence. 

We shall take no undue advantage of slavery. It shall 
have a fair trial, and be judged according to its deserts. 
Already has it been weighed in the balance, and fonad 
wanting ; it has been measured in the half-boshel, and 
found wanting ; it has been apprized in the field, and found 
wanting. Whatever redeeming traits or qualities it may 
possess, if any, shall be bronght to light by subjecting it 
to other tests. 

It was our desire and intention to furnish a correct table 
of the gallon-measure products of the several States of the 
Union ; but we have not been successful in our attempt to 
procure the necessary statistics. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to satisfy us that the value of the milk, wine, ardent 
Hpirit!^, malt liquors, fluids, oils, and molasses, annually 
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produced and sold in tbe free States, is at cast fifty mil- 
lions of dollars greater than the value of the eame articles 
annually produced and sold in tbe slave States. OT sweet 
milk alone, it is estimated that the monthly sales in three 
Northern cities, New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
amount to a larger sum than the marketable value of all 
the rosin, tar, pitch, and turpentine, annually produced in 
the Southern States. 

Our efforts to obtain reliable iuformation respecting 
another very important branch of profitable industry, the 
Inmbcr business, have also proved unavailing ; and wc arc 
left to conjecture as to the amount of revenue annually 
derived from it in the two grand divisions of our country. 
The person whoso curiosity prompts him to take an 
account of the immense piles of Northern lumber now lying 
on tho wharves and houseless lots in Baltimore, Richmond, 
and other elavebolding cities, will not, wc imagine, form 
a very Battering opinion of tho products of Southern for- 
ests. Let it be remembered that nearly all the clippers, 
steamers, and small craft, arc built at the North ; tliat 
large cargoes of Eastern lumber are eiportcd to foreign 
countries ; that ninc-tcntha of the wooden-ware used in the 
Sonthem States is manufactured iu New England ; that, 
in outrageous disregard of the natural rights and claims 
of Southern mechanics, tho markets of the South are for- 
ever filled witli Northfm furniture, vcliiclcB, ax helves, 
walking cancB, yard-sticks, clothes-pins and pen-lioMers ; 
that the extraordinary number of factories, steam-engines, 
forges and machine-shops in the free States, require an 
extraordinary quantify ftf cord-wood ; that a large majority 
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of the magniiiccnt edifices and other siructures, both 
private and public, in which timber, in its various forms, 
is extensively used, are to be found in the free States — 
we say, let all these things be remembered, and the truth 
will at once flash across the mind that the forests of the 
North are a source of far greater income than those of the 
South. The difference is simply this : At the North every- 
thing is turned to advantage. When a tree is cut down, 
the main body is sold or used for lumber, railing or paling, 
the stump for matches and shoepegs, the knees for ship- 
building, and the branches for fuel At the South every^ 
thing is either neglected or mismanaged. Whole forests 
are felled by the ruthless hand of slavery, the trees are 
cut into logs, rolled into- heaps, covered with tlie limbs 
and brush, and then burned on the identical soil that gave 
them birth. The land itself next falls a prey to the fell 
destroyer, and that which was once a beautiful, fertile and 
luxuriant woodland, is soon despoiled of all its treasures, 
an<l converted into an eye-offending desert. 

Were we to go beneath the soil and collect all the min- 
eral and lapidarious wealth of the free States, we should 
lind it so much greater than the corresponding wealth of 
the slave States, that no ordinary combination of figures 
would suffice to express the difference. To say nothing 
of the gold and quicksilver of California, the iro^ and coal 
of PonnRylvaiiia, the copper of Michigan, the lead of Illi- 
n«>is, or tlic salt of New-York, the marble arid fret-stone quar- 
Tits of New England are, incredible fl.t ii may seem to those unao- 
qnmnfcd with the fads, far more important sources of rereniie 
than all the subterranean ffeposifs in the slave States. From the 
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most reliable statictics within our reach, we ^re led to the 
inference that the total value of all the precious metals, 
rocks, minerals, and medicinal waters, annually extracted 
from the bowels of the free States, is not less than eighty- 
five million of dollars ; the whole value of the same sub- 
stances annually brought up from beneath the surface of 
tlic slave States does not exceed twelve millions. In this 
respect to what is our poverty ascribable ? To the same 
cause that has impoverished and dishonored us in all other 
respects — the thriftless and degrading institution of 
slavery. 

Nature has been kind to us in all things. The strata 
and substrata of the South are profusely enriched with 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and from the natural 
orifices and aqueducts in Virgina and North Carolina, flow 
the purest healing waters in the world. But of what avail 
is all this latent wealth ? Of what avail will it ever be, 
so long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the 
manger ? To these queries there can be but one reply. 
Slavery must be suppressed ; the South, so great and bo 
glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her infamy 
and degradation ; our cities, fields and forests, must be 
kept intact from the unsparing monster ; the various 
and ample resources of our vast domain, subterrar ecus as 
well as superficial, must be developed, and made to con- 
tribute to our pleasures and to the necessities of the 
world. 

A very significant chapter, and one particularly perti- 
nent to many of the preceding pages, might be written 
on the Decline of Agriculture in the Slave States ; but as 
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the press of other subjects adin ini ;u n iiMm I'f (-"iicl .c! 
upon this point, we shall present only a lew of ilir nn.r.' 
striking instances. In the first place, let us compare the 
cirops of wheat and rye in Kentucky, in 1860, with the 
corresponding crops in the same State in 1840 — aflter 
which, we will apply a similar rule of comparison to two 
or three other slaveholding states. 

KENTUCKY. 

Wheat, bas. Rye, bus. 

Crop of 1840 4,803,162 1,821,873 

" " 1850 2,142,822 416,078 

Decrease 2,660,330 bus. Decroaso 906,800 bua. 

TENNESSEE. 

Wheat, bus. Tobeoeo, Ibe. 

Crop of 1840 4,669,692 29,660,432 

" "1850 1,619,886 20,148,932 

Decrcaiw 2,960,806 bos. Decrease 9,401,600 Mm. 

YIBGINIA. 

Rye^ bofl. Tobeooo, Ibe. 

Crop of 1840 1,482,799 76,347,106 

" *« 1850 458,930 56,803,227 

Decrease 1,023,869 bus. Decrease 18,543,879 lbs. 

ALABAMA. 

Wheat, biu. Rye,bu<*. 

Crop of 1840 838,052 51,000 

" •* 1850 294,044 17,261 

Decrease 544,008 bus. Decrease 33,739 bas. 

The story of these figures is too intelligible to require 
--^^ of explanation ; we shall, therefore, drop this part 
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of our subject, and proceed to compile a couple of tables 
that will exhibit on a single page the wealth, revenue and 
expenditure, of the several states of the confederacy. Let 
it be distinctly understood, however, that, in the compila- 
tion of these tables, three million two hundred and four 
thousand three hundred and thirteen negroes are valued 
as personal property, and credited to the Southern States 
as if they were so many horses and asses, or bridles and 
blankets — and that no monetary valuation whatever is 
placed on any creature, of any age, color, sex or condi- 
tion, that bears the upright form of man in the free States. 
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TABLE NO. XX. 



r 



X^iliToraU 

CoonecUcttt. 

niinoU 

iDdlsiuu 

Mrino'.'V. .'.'".'...'! 

UaaiBchawtla 

UichlgaQ 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

PenniflvADia..... 

Shodo labnd 

Vermont 

Wlacontln. 



822,161,672 
165,T0T,080 
188,306^ 
203,660,2C4 
23,714,686 
122,777.571 
678,842,286 
63,787,(65 
103,962,835 
163,161,619 
1.080,809.2ia 
504,728,120 
729,144,898 
80,508,794 
gs,30G,049 
42,06(1,695 



1&0,1S9 

736,030 

1,283,064 

139,681 

744,879 

698,170 

548,326 

141,686 

189,106 

3,698,810 

3,016,403 

7,716,662 

124,944 

185,830 

136,166 



8926,626 

137.326 

192,040 

1,061,605 

131,681 

624,101 

674.622 

431,916 

149,890 

180,614 

2,620,932 

2,736,060 

6,876,480 

115,835 



TABLE NO. XXI. 



... |_ 



Alabama 


i^'-H-^Ot^:^! 


$058,976 




Arkaosal 




68,412 


74,076 


Delaware 












60,619 
1,142,406 






597,882 


Kentncky 


S01,028,4i6 


779,293 


674,697 


Louisiana 


233,998,764 


1,146,668 


1,098,911 


Maryland 


219,217.364 


1,279,953 


1,860,458 


Mississippi 


228,951,130 


221,200 


223,637 


Missouri 


137,247,707 


326,679 


207,656 


North Carolina... 


226,800,472 


219,000 


228,178 


Sooth Caroliiin... 


288,257,694 


682,162 


463,021 


Tennessee 


207,454,704 


602,126 




IVias 


63.362,340 


140,688 




Virginia 


391,646,438 


1.265.744 


1,272,382 




82.936,090,787 


88,343,715 


87,519,933 
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BnUre Wcallh of the Free Slates, Si, 02,172,108 

EoUre Wealth of the Slave Stntea, incloding Slaves, 2,630,090,787 

Bulaoce inl^Tor of Ihe Free States, 81,160,081,371 

What a towering monument to the beauty and glory of 
Free Labor I What irrefragable evidence of the nnequaled 
efficacy and grandeur of free institutions I These figures 
arc, indeed, too full of meaning to be passed by withont 
comment. The two tables from which thoy are borrowed 
are at least a volume within themselves ; and, after all the 
pains we have taken to compile them, we shall, perhaps, 
feel somewhat disappointed if the reader fails to avail him- 
self of the important information they impart 

Human life, in all ages, has been made up of a scries of 
adventures and esperiments, and even at this stage of the 
world's existence, we are almost as destitute of a perfect 
rule of action, secular or religious, as were the erratic co- 
temporaries of Noah. It is true, however, that wo have 
made some progress in the right direction ; and as it seems 
to be the tendency of the world to correct itself, we may 
suppose that future generations will be enabled, by intui- 
tion, to discriminate between the true and the false, the 
good and the bad, and that with the development of this fac- 
ulty of the mind, error and discord will begin to wane, and 
finally cease to exist. Of all the experiments that have 
been tried by the people in America, slavery has proved 
the most fatal ; and the sooner it is abolished the better it 
will bo for ns, for posterity, and for tlic world. One of 
the evils resulting from it, and that not the least, is « 
parent in the figures above. Indeod, &c rftiprofilai 
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slavery is a monstrous evil, when conridered in all ita 
bearings ; it makes as poor ; povcrtr makes lu ignorant ; 
ignorance makes ns wretched ; wretcbedness mokes oa 
wicked, and wickedness leads to the deril I 

" IgDorance i» the cnne c^Oo^ '^■, 
Knowledge the wins wberewiUi 'mOjUt hMTen." 

Facts truly astounding are diadoaed in the two last 
tablos, and we could heartily wish that every intelligent 
American would commit them to memory. The total 
value of all the real and personal properly of ttie free 
States, with an area of only 612,591 square miles, is one 
billion one hundred and sizty-flix million eighty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-one dollars greater than 
the total value of all the real and personal proper^, in- 
cluding the price of 3,204,313 ncgroos, of the slave States, 
which have an area of 851,508 square miles I Bat extra- 
ordinary as this dificrCnce is in favor of the North, it is 
much less than thotrucamonnt On the aviAoriiy of Souih- 
rtms thansdva, it is demt/rulrahk htyond the possHnUljf of refu- 
tation thai the intrinsic value of fill Iht praperty in the free Slates 
it mere Man titra times greater Man tie intrinsic value of all the 
property in the shxe States. 

James Madison, a Southern man, fourth President of the 
United States, a most correct thinker, and one of the 
greatest statesmen the country has produced, " thought it 
wrong to admit the idea that there could be property in 
man," and we indorse, to the fullest extent, this opinion of 
tJie profound editor of the Federalist. We sliall not recog- 
i.:7X> properlj? i|i ipan j the slaves of the South are not 
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WN..th a groat in any civilized community ; no man of gen- 
nine decency and refinement would hold them as property 
on any terms ; in the eyee of all enlightened nations and 
individuals, they are men, not merchandize. Southern 
pro-slavery politicians, some of whom have not hesitated 
to buy and sell their own sons and daughters, boast that 
the slaves of the Sonth are wotth sixteen hundred million 
of dollars, andwc have seen the amount estimated as high 
as two thousand million. Mr. De Bow, the Southern su- 
perintendent of tho seventh census, informs us that the 
valne of all the property in tho slave States, real and per^ 
sonal, including slaves, was, in 1850, only $2,936,090,137; 
while, according to tho same authority, the value of all 
the real and personal property in the free States, genuine 
pr<^rty, property that is everywhere recognized as pro- 
* perty, was, at the same time, $1,102,112,1(18. Xow all 
we have to do in order to ascertain the real value of all 
the property of the South, independent of negroes, whose 
value, if valuable at all, is of a local and precarious char- 
acter, is to subtract from the sum total of Mr. De Bow's 
return of the entire wedth of the slave States the estima- 
ted value of the slaves themselves ; and then, by deduct- 
ing the diScrence from the intrinsic value of all the pro- 
perty in the free States, we shall have the exact amount 
of the overplus of wealth in the glorious land of &ee soil, 
free labor, free speech, free presses, and free schools. 
And now to the task, 

Bntire Wealth of the Slave Btatoi, ioclndliig Slates, $2,916,090,737 
EBtlmated Value of the SlftTes, 1,600,000,000 

True Wealth of the Slaro SUtes, «1 ,836,090,787 
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True Wealth of the Free States, $4,102,172,108 

True Wealth of the Slave States, 1 ,836,090,737 

Balance in favor of the Free States, . . $2,766,081,871 

There, friends of the Soutli and of the North, you have 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Liberty and slavery 
are before you ; choose which you will have ; as for us, in 
tlie memorable language of tlie immortal Henry, we say, 
" give us liberty, or give us death 1^ In the great struggle 
for wealth that has been going on between the two rival 
systems of free and slave labor, the balance above exhibits 
the net profits of the former. Tlie struggle on the one side 
has been calm, laudable, and eminently successful ; on the 
other, it has been attended by tumult, unutterable cruelties 
and disgraceful failure. We have given tlie slave drivers 
every conceivable opportunity to vindicate their domestic 
policy, but for them to do it is a moral impossibility. 

Less than three-quarters of a century ago — say in 1789, 
for that was about the average time of the abolition of 
slavery in the Northern States — the South, with advan- 
tages in soil, climate, rivers, harbors, minerals, forests, 
and, indeed, almost every other natural resource, began an 
even race with the North in all the important pursuits of 
life ; and now, in the brief space of scarce three score 
years and ten, we find her completely distanced, enervated, 
dejected and dishonored. Slave-drivers are the sole authors 
of her disgrace ; as they have sown so let them reap. 

As we have seen above, a careful and correct inventory 

of all the real and personal property in the two grand divi- 

sioDB of the country, discloses the astounding fact that, in 

^.1850, the free States were worth precisely two thousand 
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Keen iundred aad lixiy-m: mliion aghl'y-<mt tkonsatjd Ikrte hv/tt- 
dred and xvtnty-ont dollars more than tho slave States I 
TweDty-seven htmdrcd and sixty-six million of dollars I — 
Think of it I Wbat a vast and desirable sum, and how 
mucli better off the South would be with it than without 
it I Such is tho enormous amount out of which slavery 
has defrauded us during the space of sixty-one years — 
from 1189 to 1850 — being an average of about forty-five 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars per anntun. 
During tho last twenty-five or thirty years, however, our 
annual losses have been far greater than they were form- 
erly. There has been a gradual increase every year, and 
now the ratio of increase is almost incredible. No patri- 
otic Southerner can become conversant with the facts 
without experiencing a feeling of alarm and indignation. 
Until the North abolished slavery, she had no advantage 
of ns whatever ; the South was more than her equal in 
every' respect. But no sooner had she got rid of that 
hampering and pernicious institution than she began to 
absorb our wealth, and now it ia confidently believed that 
the merchants and negro-driving pleasure-seekers of tho 
South annually pour one hundred and twenty million of 
dollars into her coSbrs I Taking into account, then, the 
probable amount of money that has been drawn from the 
South and invested in the North within the last six years, 
and adding it to the grand balance above — the net profits 
of the North up to I850^it may be safely assumed that, 
in tho present year of grace, 185T, the free Staia art worth 
at Uait ihirty-fi/ar Aundred million of dollars mart ihan the slave 
Slala ! Tiet him who dares, gainsay these remarks and 
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tion of tho reader to ttie following eloquent passage, ex- 
hibiting the pliilosoph; of free and slave labor, from the 
facile pen of tho editor of tho North American and Uniled 
Slata Gaz^U : 

"In the very nature of things, tho freeman must pro- 
duce more than the slave. There is no condnsiou of 
science more certain. Under a eystem which gives to a 
laboring man the fruit of his toil, there is every motive to 
lender him diligent and assiduons. If he relics on being 
employed by others, his wages rise with his reputation for 
industry, skill, and faithfulucss. And as owner of the 
soil, there is every assurance that he will do what he can 
to cultivate it to the best advantage, and develope its la- 
tent wealth. Self-interest will call forth what powers of 
intellect and of invention he has to aid him in his work, 
and employ his physical strength to the greatest possible 
advantage. Free labor receives an immediate reward, 
vhich cheers and invigorates it ; and above all, it has 
that chief spring of exertion, hope, whose bow always 
spans the heaven before it. It has an inviolate hearth ; 
it has a home. But it looks forward to a still better con- 
dition, to brighter prospects in tho futnre, to which its 
efiurts all contribute. The children in such a household 
are chief inducements to nerve the arm of labor, that they 
may be properly cared for, fed, clothed, educated, accom- 
plished, instructed in some useful and honorable calling, 
and provided for when they shall go ont upon the world. 
All its sentiments, religious and otherwise, all its affeo 
tions for parents and kindred, all its tastes are so many 
impelling and stimulating forces. It is disposed to read. 
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to omamGut its home, to travel, to enjoy social intercoarsc, 
and to attain thcso ends, it rises to higher exertions and 
a stricter economy of time ; it explores every path of em- 
ployment, and is, therefore, in the highest degree produc- 
tive. 

" IIow different is it with slave labor 1 The slave toils 
for another, and not for himself. Whether ho docs little 
or much, whether hie work is well or ill performed, he has 
a subsistence, nothing' less, nothing more ; and why should 
lie toil beyond necessity ? Uo cannot accumulate any 
property for the decline of his years, or to leave to liis 
children when he is departed. Nay, ho cannot toil to bet- 
tor the present condition of bis children. They belong to 
another, and not to him. Uc cannot supply bis but with 
comforts, or embellish it with the adornments of taste. 
He does not read, lie docs not journey for pleasure. In- 
ducements to exertion, ho has none. That he may adapt 
himself to his condition, and enjoy the present hour, he 
deadens those aspirations that must always be bafQed in 
his case, and sluka down into ease and sensuality. His 
mind is uuliglitcd and untutored ; dark with ignorance. 
Among those who value bim most, he is proverbially in- 
dolent, thievish, and neglectful c^ his master's interests. 
It is common fur even the advocates of slavery to declare 
that one freeman is worth half a dozen slaves. Withevery 
cord to exertion thus sundered, the mind benighted, tlie 
man nearly lost in the animal, it requires no deep philoso- 
phy to see why labor cannot be near as productive as it 
would be were theso conditions all reversed. Though 

rar lo well directed by tlie superior skill, and urged for- 
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ward by the strong arm of tho master, elavo labor is 
neceaearilj a bligbt to tbc soil — sterility follows in ito 
atepB, and not afar o£ 

" What a difiercDCC, plain and heaven-wide, between the 
outward and interior life of a slave and of a free commu- 
nity, resulting directly and palpably from this diiTerenco 
in its labor. The cottage-bome, amid trees and shrubbery, 
its apartments well adorned and fomisbed, books on its 
shelves, and the passing literature of the day scattered 
around ; the few, perhaps, but wcU-tillcd acres, belonging 
to tho man who tills them ; the happy children with sunny 
prospects ; the frequent achool ; the church arrayed with 
beauty ; tlie thriving, handsome village ; the flourishing 
cities and prosperous marts of trade ; tho busy factories ; 
railroads, traffic, travel — ^whcre free labor tills the ground, 
how beautiful it all is in contrast to the forlorn and dreary 
aspect of a country tilled by slaves. Tho villages of such 
a country are mainly groups of miserable huts. Its com- 
paratively few churches are too often dilapidated and un- 
sightly. Tho common school-house, the poor man's col- 
lege, is hardly known, showing how little interest is felt 
in the chief treasures of the State, the immortal minds of 
tho multitude who are not bom to wealth. The signs of 
premature old age are visibly impressed upon everything 
that meets the eye. The fields present a dread monotony. 
Everywhere you' sec lands that are worn out, barren and 
deserted, in consequence of slave tillage, left for more fer- 
tile lands in newer regions, which are also, in their turn, 
to be smitten with sterility and forsaken. The free com- 
munity may increase its population almost without limit 
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riic capacity of bIuvc c»jniiUiis lu . i ; \'.:: .1 ! . \].\ i :i I- 
soon at an end, and then it diminishes. In uU tin.' (1. in- i.t > 
of essential prosperity, in all that elevates man, how strik- 
ing the contrast between the region that is tilled by shivo, 
and the region that is tilled by free labor." 

For the purpose of showing what Virginia, once the 
richest, most populous, and most powerful of the States, 
has become under the blight of slavery, we shall now in- 
troduce an extract from one of the speeches delivered by 
Henry A. Wise, during the last gubernatorial campaign 
in that degraded commonwealth. Addressing a Virginia 
audience, in language as graphic as it is truthful, he 
says : — 

" Commerce has long ago spre<ad her sails, and sailed 
away from you. You have not, as yet, dug more than 
coal enough to warm yourselves at your own heartlis; you 
have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy 
of gods in your own iron-foundries ; you have not yet spun 
more than coarse cotton enough, in the way of manufac- 
ture, to clothe your own slaves. You have no commerce, 
no mining, no manufactures. You have relied alone on 
the single power of agriculture, and such agriculture ! Your 
sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to 
your only source of wealth, has seared the very bosom of 
mother earth. Instead of having to feed cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, 70a have had to chase the stump-tailed steer 
fhroagh the sedge^atches to procure a tough beef-steak. 
The present condition of things has existed too long in 
"^Tgfinia. The landlord has skinned the tenant, and the 
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tenant has Bkinocd the land, nntil all have giv im poor 
together.'* 

With tears in its eyes, and truth on its lips, for the first 
time after an interval of twenty years, the Ridkmomd Em- 
quirer helps to paint the melancholy picture. In 1852, that 
journal thus bewailed the condition of Virginia : — 

** We have cause to feel deeply for oar sitoation. Phil> 
adelphia herself contains a population far greater than 
the irfac^ free population of Eastern Virginia. The little 
State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth exceed- 
ing that of Virginia by more than $126,000,000." 

Just a score of years before these words were penned, the 
same paper, then edited by the elder Ritchie, made a most 
earnest appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of Virgi- 
nia, to adopt an effectual measure for the speedy over 
throw of the damnable institution of human bondage 
Here is an extract from an article which appeared in its 
editorial column under date of January 7th, 1832 : 

'' Something must be done, and it is the part of no 
honest man to deny it— of no free press to affect to con- 
ceal it. When this dark population is growing upon us ; 
when every new census is but gathering its appalling 
numbers upon us ; when, within a period equal to that in 
which this Federal Constitution has been in existence, 
these numbers will increase to more than two millions 
within Virginia ; when our sister States are closing their 
doors upon our blacks for sale, and when our whites arc 
moving westwardly in greater numbers than we like to 
hear of ; when this, the fairest land on all this continoiil . 
for soil, and climate, and situation, combined, might be- 
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come a sort of garden spot, ifit were worked ythe hands 
of white men alone, can we, onght we, to sit qnietl; down, 
fold OUT arms, and sa; to eadi other,*' Well, well ; this 
tiling will not come to the worst in dor days ; we will 
leave it to our children, and oar grandchil d ren, and great- 
grandchildren, to take care of themaelTea, and to brave 
the storm I' Is this to act like ypae men 1 ICeane, enre 
but gradoal, systematio bat discreet, ongiit to be adc^tted, 
for reducing the mass of evil whidi is i^ressing npon tba 
South, and will still more press npon her, the longer it ia 
put ofT. We sa; now, in tixo ntmott einceti^ of our hearts, 
that our wisest men cannot give too mmix of their atten- 
tion to this subject, nor can they give it too soon." 

Better abolition doctrine than this is seldom beard. 
Why did not the Enqurier continue to preach it ? What 
potent influence hushed its clarion voice, just as it began 
to be lifted in behalf of a liberal policy and an enlightened 
humanity? Had Mr. Kitcbie continued to press the truth 
home to the hearts of the people, as he should have done, 
Virginia, instead of being worth only $393,000,000 in 1850 
— negroes and all — ^would have been worth at least $800,* 
000,000 in genuine property ; and if the State had eman- 
cipated her slaves at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the last census would no doubt have reported her 
wealth, and correctly, at a sum exceeding a thousand 
millions of dollars. 

Listen now to the statement of a momentous facL The 
value of all the property, real and personal, including 
slaves, in seven slave States, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida and Texas, is less 
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tliaQ the real and pur^onal estate, which is t mjucatioDablo 
property, in the single State of New-York Nay, worse; 
if eight eotire slave States, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Uaryland, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas, and 
the Distriet of Columbia — with all their hordes of human 
merchaiidize^wero put up at auction, New-York eonid 
buy them all, and then have one hundred and thirty-three 
millions of dollars left in her pocket I Such is tlie amaz- 
ing contrast between freedom and slavery, even in a pe- 
cnniary point of view. When wo come to compare the 
North with the South in regard to literature, general in- 
telligence, iuventive genius, moral and religious enterprises, 
the discoveries in medicine, and the progress in the arts 
and sciences, wc shall, in every instance, find the con- 
trast equally great on the side of Liberty. 

It gives us no pleasure to say hard things of the Old 
Dominion, tlic mother of Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 
and other illustrious patriots, who, as wc shall prove here- 
after, were genuine abolitionists ; but the policy which she 
lias pursued has been so utterly inexcusable, so unjust to 
the non-slaveholding whites, ao cruel to the negroes, and 
tso di^regardful of the rights of humanity at largo, that it 
becomes the duty of every one who makes allusion to her 
history, to expose her follies, her crimes, and her poverty, 
and to publish every fact^ of whatever natnrc, tbat wonld 
be iiietnimental in determining others to eschew her bad 
example. She has wilfully departed from the faith of the 
founders of this Republic. She has not only turned a deaf 
ear to the counsel of wise men from other States in the 
Union, but she has, in like mannpr, ignored the teachings 
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of the great varriora and Btatesmen who haTS apnug £rom 
her own soil. la a sabseqnent diapter, we expect to show 
that sM, or nearly all, the diatingnuhed Tirginiaiui, whose 
bodies have been consigned to the grave, bat whose names 
have been given to history, and -fdiOM memoirs have a 
place in the hearts of their ooantrymeii, were the friends 
and advocates of universal &eeAom — tiiat they were inflex- 
ibly opposed to the extension of Blavery into the Territories, 
devised measores fiir its restrictioD, and, widi hopeftd 
anxiety, looked forward to the tiine when it ahonld be 
eradicated from the States diem8dve& With them, the 
rescue of our conntry from British domination, and the 
establishment of the General Oovemment npon a firm basis, 
were considerations of paramount importance ; they sup- 
posed, and no donbt earnestly desired, that the States, in 
their sovereign capacities, would soon abolish an institn- 
tion which was so palpably in conf ict with the principles 
enonciated in the Declaration of Independence, Indeed, it 
would seem fhat, among the framers of that immortal 
instrument and ila equally immortal sequel, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, there was a tacit understanding 
to this effect ; and the Northern States, true to their 
implied faith, abolished it within a short period after our 
national independence had been secured. Not so with the 
South. She has pertinaciously refused to perform her duty. 
She Las apostatized from the faith of her greatest men, aud 
even at this very moment repudiates the sacred principle 
that " all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
nnalicnable rights," among which "are life, liberty, and 
the pnrsuit of happiness " It is evident, therefore, that 
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the free States are the only membcra of this conft Icracy 
that have established republican forms of govcrDmont 
based upon tlie theories of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Henry, and other eminent statesmen of Virginia. 

The great revolutionary movement which was set on foot 
in Charlotte, Mccklenborg county, North Carolina, on the 
20th day of May, 1T75, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be, until every slave in the United States is freed 
from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vile 
institution, whether white or black, must be reinvested 
with the sacred rights and privileges of which he has beeo 
deprived by an inhuman oligarchy. \Vliat our noble sires 
of tiie revolution left unfinished it is our duty to complete. 
They did all that true valor and patriotism could accora- 
plish. Not one iota did they swerve from tlieir plighted 
faith ; the self-sacrificing spirit which they evinced will 
command the applause of every succeeding age. Not in 
vindication of their own personal rights merely, but of the 
rights of humanity ; not for their own generation and age 
simply, but for all ages to the end of time, they gave thejr 
toil, thoir treasure and their blood, nor deemed them all 
too great a price to pay for the establishment of so com- 
prehensive and beneficent a principle. Let their posterity 
emulate their courage, their disinterestedness, and their 
Beal, and especially remember that it is the duty of every 
existing generation so to provide for its individual inter- 
ests, as to confer superior advantages ou that which is to 
follow. To this principle the North has adhered with the 
strictest fidelity. How has it been with the South t Has 
she imitated the praiseworthy example of our illustriouB 
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aDccstorB ? No I She has trested H witb the utmost 
contempt ; she has been extremely Betfisb-^^o selfish, 
indeed, that she has robbed posterit? of Hs natttnl rights. 
From the period of the forniation at the goremment down 
to the present moment, her polity' has beea downright sui- 
cidal, and, as a matter of course, iriioD; indefensible. She 
has hngged a viper to her brewt ; hecflfrfac^ sTstem has 
been paralyzed, ber oonscienoe is seared, and she is 
becoming calloos to every principle of justice and magna- 
nimity. Except among 1i» non^UTeholdera, who, besides 
oeing kept in the grossest ignorance, are nnder the 
restraint of all manner of iniquitous laws, patriotism has 
ceased to exist within her borders. And here we deairo 
to be distinctly understood, for we shall have occasion to 
refer to this matter again. We repeat, therefore, the sub- 
stance of our averment, that, at this day, there is not a 
grain of patriotism in the South, except among the non- 
slaveholders. Subsequent pages shall testify to the truth 
of this assertion. Here and there, it is true, a slaveholder, 
disgusted with the institution, becomes ashamed of him- 
self, emancipates his negroes, and enters upon the walks 
of honorable life ; but these cases are exceedingly rare, and 
do not, in any manner, disprove the general correctness of 
onr remark. All persons who do voluntarily manumit 
their slaves, as mentioned above, are undeniably actuated 
1>y principles of pnro patriotism, justice and humanity ; 
and BO believing, we delight to do them honor. 

Onco more to the Old Dominion. At her door wo lay 
the bulk of the evils of slavery. The first African sold in 
America was sold on JaniPs River, in that State, on the 
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lOth of A igust, 1620 ; and altboogh the institution was 
fastGncd upon her and the other colo-iica by the mother 
country, she was the first to perceive its blighting and 
degrading influences, her wise men were the first to de- 
nounce it, and, after the British power was overthrown at 
York Town, she should have been the first to abolish it. 
Fifly-«evcn years ago she was the Empire State ; now, 
with half a dozen other slaveholdlng states thrown into 
the scale with her, she is far inferior to New-York, which, 
at the time Comwallls surrendered his sword toWaBhing- 
ton, was less than half her equal. Had she obeyed the 
counsels of the good, the great and the wise men of our 
nation — especially of her own incomparable sons, the ex- 
tendible clement of slavery would have been promptly 
arrested, and tlio virgin soil of nine Southern States, Ken- 
tucky, TeniiCBsee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Mis- 
sonri, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, would have been 
saved from its horlrid pollutions. Confined to the original 
states in which it existed, the institution would soon have 
been disposed of by legislative enactments, and long be- 
fore the present day, by a gradual process that could have 
shocked no interest and alarmed no prejudice, we should 
have rid ourselves not only of African slavery, which is 
an abomination and a curse, bnt also of the negroes Uiem- 
selves, who, in our judgment, whether viewed in relation 
to their actual characteristics and condition, or through 
the strong antipathies of the whites, are, to say the least, 
an undesirable population. 

This, then, is the gronnd of our expostulation with Vir- 
ginia : that, in stubborn disregard of the advice and . 
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Hcn:^, A^i a liost of other distinguished palriuis wi. . 
fqpo^axif from her soil — patriots whose voices shall l»c 
hMod before we finish our task — and in ntter violation 
of cvvry principle of justice and humanity, sht still persists 
ir. &^tering an institution which is so manifestly detri- 
r.vntal to her vital interests. Every Virginian, whether 
living or dead, whose name is an honor to his country, has 
placed on record his abhorrence of slavery, and in doing 
80, has borne testimony to the blight and degradation that 
everywhere follow in its course. One of the best aboli- 
tion speeches we have ever read was delivered in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, January 20th, 1832, by Charles 
James Faulkner, who still lives, and who has, we under- 
stand, generously emancipated several of his slaves, and 
sent them to Liberia. Here follows an extract from his 
speech ; let Southern politicians read it attentively, and 
imbibe a moiety of the spirit of patriotism which it 
breathes : — 

" Sir, I am gratified t^) perceive that no gentleman lias 
vet risen in this Hall, tlie avowed advocate of slaver3'. 
The floif hds gone by when su<h a voice could be lisftned to with 
jHitiencff or even with forbearance, I even regret. Sir, that 
wo should find those amongst us who enter the lists of 
dJHcussion as its apologists^ except alone upon the ground 
i»r uncontrollable necessity. And yet, who could have 
liHtenod to Uio very eloquent remarks of the gentleman 
tUMti WnniHwick, without being forced to conclude that* he 
ni limHt iHinRidcrcd slavery, however noi to be defended vpon 

•Wjrft, yot aa being divested of much of its enormity, as 
pproach it in practice. 
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" Sir, if there be one who concurs with that gentleman 
in the harmless character of this institution, let me re- 
quest him to compare the condition of the sUveholding 
portion of this commonwealth — haTTta, desolate, and seared 
at it wert by the avenging hand of Heaven — with the descrip- 
tions which we have of this country from those who first 
broke its virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable F 
Alone to thi luiiheri'ng and blasting tfftda of slavery. If this 
docs not satisfy him, let mo request him to extend his 
travels to the Northern Statu of tki$ Union, and beg him 
to contrast the happiness and contentment which prevail 
throughout that country, the busy and cheerful sound of 
industry, the rapid and swelling growth of their popular 
tiori, their raeans and institutions of education, their skill 
and proficiency in the useful arts, their enterprise and ' 
public spirit, the monuments of their commercial and man- 
ufacturing industry ; and, above all, their devoted at- 
tachment to the government from which thoy derive their 
protection, with tht derision, disconJent, inddmte, awl povtrly 
of Ike Sovihem coaniry. To what, Sir, is all this ascrib- 
able ? To that vite in the organizalion of society, hy wAieh om- 
half of Us inhahUoMs art arrayed in interest and feeling againit 
the other half—Xo that unfortunate state of society in which 
freemen regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves shrink 
from it as a harden tyrannically imposed upon them — ^to 
that condition of things in which half a million of yonr 
population can feel no sympathy with the society in the 
prosperity of which they are forbidden to participate, and 
no attachment to a government at whose bands thoy ro 
ccive nothing but injustice. 
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" If this should Lot be sufficient, and the curious and 
incredulous inquirer should suggest that the contrast 
vsrhich has been adverted to, and which is so manifest, 
might be traced to a difference of climate, or other causes 
distinct from slavery itself, permit me to refer him to the 
two States of Kentucky and Ohio. No difference of soil, 
no diversity of climate, no diversity in the original set- 
tlement of those two States, can account for the remark- 
able disproportion in their natural advancement. Sepa- 
rated by a river alone, they seem to have been purposely and 
providentiaUy designed to exhibit in their future histories the dif- 
ference which necessarily results from a country free from^ and a 
country afflicted with, the curse of slavery, 

" Vain and idle is every effort to strangle this inquiry. 
As well might you attempt to chain the ocean, or stay the 
avenging thunderbolts of Heaven, as to drive the people 
from any inquiry which may result in their better condi- 
tion. Tliis is too deep, too engrossing a subject of consid- 
eration. It addresses itself too strongly to our interests, 
to our passions, and to our feelings. I shall advocate no 
scheme that does not respect the right of property, so far 
as it is entitled to be respected, with a just regard to the safety 
and resources of the State. I would approach the subject 
as one of great magnitude and delicacy, as one whose va- 
ried and momentous consequences demand the calmest and 
most deliberate investigation. But still. Sir, I would ap- 
proach it — aye, delicate as it may be, encompassed as it 
may be with difficulties and hazards, I would still approach 
it The people demand it. Their security requires it. 

fhe language of the wise and prophetic Jefferson, ' You 
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must approach it — you must bear it — you moat adopt 
some plan of emancipation, or worse will follow.' " 

Mr. Curtis, in a speech in tho Virginia Legislature iu 
1832, said : 

" There is a malaria in the atmosphero of these regions, 
which tho now comer shuns, as being deleterious to his 
views and habits. See the wide-spreading ruin which the 
avaricti of our ancestral govemmcnt has produced in the 
South, as witnessed in a sparse population of freemen, 
deserted habitations, and fields without culture I Strange 
to tell, even tho wolf, driven back long since by the ap- 
proach of man, now returns, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to howl over the desolations of slavery." 

Mr. Mooro, also a member of the Legislature of Virginia, 
in speaking of the evils of slavery, said : 

" Tho first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency 
which it has to undermine and destroy everything like vi> 
tue and morality in the community. If we look back 
through the long course of time which has elapsed since 
tho creation to the present moment, we shall scarcely bo 
able to point out a people whose situation was not, in 
many respects, preferable to our own, and that of the other 
States, in which negro slavery exists. 

" In that part of the State below tide-water, the whole 
face of tho country wears an appearance of almost utter 
desolation, distressing to the beholder. Tho very spot 
on which onr ancestors landed, a little more than twc 
hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of again be- 
coming the haunt of wild beasts." 
Mr. Rives, of Campbell county, said ; 
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" On the multiplied and desolating eviU of slayeiy, he 
was not disposed to say mnch. The corse and deteriora- 
ting consequence were within the observation and expe- 
rience of the members of the House and the people of Vir- 
ginia, and it did not seem to him that there could be two 
opinions about it" 

Mr. Powell said : 

** I can scarcely persuade myself that there is a solitary 
gentleman in this House who will not readily admit that 
slavery is an evil, and that its removal, if practicable, is 
a consummation most devoutly to be wished. I have not 
heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised in this Hall 
to the contrary.'' 

In the language of another, " we might multiply ex- 
tracts almost indefinitely from Virginia authorities — tes- 
tifying to the blight and degradation that have overtaken 
the Old Dominion, in every department of her affairs. 
Her commerce gone, her agriculture decaying, her land 
falling in value, her mining and manufactures nothing, 
her schools dying out> — she presents, according to the 
testimony of her own sons, the saddest of all pictures — 
that of a sinking and dying State." Every year leaves 
licr in a worse condition than it found her ; and as it is 
with Virginia, so it is with the entire South. In the terse 
language of Governor Wise, " all have grown poor to- 
gether." The black god cf slavery, which the South has 
worshipped for two hundred and thirty-seven years, is but 
a devil in disguise ; and if we would save ourselves from 
being cngulphed in utter ruin we must repudiate this foul 
god, for a purer deity, and abandon his altars for a holier 
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shrine. No time is to be lost ; liis fanatical adorers, the 
despotic adversaries of human liberty, are concocting 
schemes for the enslavement of all the laboring classes' 
irrespective of race or color. The issue is before us ; we 
cannot evade it ; vrc must meet it with firmness, and witl) 
unflinching valor. 

What it was that paralyzed the tongues of all those 
members of the Virgina Legislature, who, at the session 
of 1831-32, distinguished themselves by advocating a 
eyBtera of emancipation, is a mystery that has never yet 
been solved. Whether any oi all of them shared a divi- 
sion of spoils with a certain newspaper editor, wo 
have no moans of knowing ; but if all accounts be ituo, 
there was consummated in Richmond, in the latter part 
of the year 1832, one of the blackest schemes of bribery 
and corruption that was ever perpetrated in this or any 
other country. Wo are assured, however, that one thing 
is certain, and it is this : that the negro population of 
Virginia was very considerably and suddenly decreased 
by forcible emigration — that a large gang was driven 
further South, sold, and the proceeds divided among cer- 
tain renegades and traitors, who, Judas-like, had agreed 
to serve the devil for a price. 

We would fain avoid all personalities and uncompli- 
mentary allusions to the dead, but when men, from love 
of lucre, from mere selfish motives, or from sheer turpi- 
tude of heart, inflict great injuries and outrages on the 
public, their villainy ought to be exposed, so that others 
may b« deterred from following in their footsteps. As a 
general rule, man's moral nature is, we believe, so strong 
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tliat it iuvariul'ly prompts bim to eschew vice and prao- 
tice virtue — in other words, to do right ; Lot this rule, 
like all otbera, has its exceptiooa, as might be roost Btrib* 

ingly illnfltrated in tiio character of ■ • , and 

some half-dozen or more of his pr<>«lavery coadjutors. 
From whose hands did this man receive fifty tliousand 
dollars — improperly, if not illegally, taken from the 
public funds in Washington T When did he Tcccive it 1 — 
and for what purposed — and who was the arclnlema- 
gogne through whose agency the transfer was made f 
He was an olig^archical member of the Cabinet under Mr. 
Polk's administration in 1845, — and the money was 
uted, — and who can donbt intended 1 — for the cspross 
purpose of cstablishiog another nogrtKlriving journal to 
support the tottering fortunes of slavery. From thu 
second volumo of a valuable political work, " by a Sena- 
tor of thirty years," we make the following pertinent 
extract : — 

" The Globe was sold, and was paid for, and how ? bo- 
comes a question of public concern to answer ; for it was 
paid for out of public money— those same $50,000 which 
were removed to the village bank in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania by a Treasury order on the fourth of November, 
1844. Three annual installments made the payment, and 
the Treasury did not reclaim tlie money for those throe 
years ; and, though traveling through tortuous channels, 
the sharps ighted Mr. Rives traced the money back to its 
starting point from that deposit. Besides, Mr. Cameron, 
who had control of the village lank, admitted before a 
committee of Congress, that he had furniwlicd m-nry for 
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Uie payments — an admisBion which the obliging Commit- 
tee; on request, left out of their report. Mr. Robert J. 
Walker was Secretary of the Treasury during theae three 
yeara, and the conviction was abaolnte, among tlie close 
observers of the course of things, that he was the prime 
contriver and zealous manager of the arrangements which 
displaced Mr. Blair and Installed Mr. Ritchie." 

l%as, if we are to believe Mr. Benton, in hia " Thirty 
Tear's View," and we are disposed to regard him as good 
authority, thct Washington Union was brought into exis- 
tence under Iho peculiar auspices of the oatenaible editor 
of the Richmond Ev^irer ; and the two papers, fathered 
by the same individual, have gone band in hand for the 
last dozen or thirteen yeara, the shamelosa advocates and 
defenders of human bondage. To suppose that either lias 
been sustained by fairer means than it was commcncod 
with, would be wasting imagination on a great improba- 
bility. Both havo uniformly and pertinaciously opposed 
evoty laudable enterprise that the white non-slaveholder 
has projected ; indeed, so unmitigated has been their hos- 
tility to all manual pursuits in which their stupid and vul- 
gar slaves can not be employed to advantage — and if 
there is any occupation under the sun in which they can be 
employed to good advantage, we known not what ifria — 
that it is an extremely difficult matter to find a respecta- 
ble merchant, mechanic, manufacturer, or business man 
of any calling whatever, within the bounds of their circu 
lation. 

We have been credibly informed by a gentleman from 
Powha'taii f ounty. in Virginia, that in the year 1836 or 
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^d*l, or about that time, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of Bos- 
ton, backed by his brother Amos and other millionaires of 
New England, went down to Richmond with the sole view 
of reconnoitering the manufacturing facilities of that place 
— ^fully determined, if pleased with the water-power, to 
erect a large number of cotton-mills and machine-shops. 
He had been in the capital of Virginia only a day or two 
before he discovered, much to his g^tification, that nature 
had shaped eveiything to his liking ; and as he was a 
business man who transacted business in a business-like 
manner, he lost no time in making preliminary arrange- 
ments for the consummation of his noble purpose. His 
mission was one of peace and promise ; others were to 
share the benefits of his laudable and concerted scheme ; 
thousands of poor boys and girls in Virginia, instead of 
growing up in extreme poverty and ignorance, or of having 
to emigrate to the free States of the West, were to have 
avenues of profitable employment opened to them at home ; 
thus they would be enabled to earn an honest and reputa- 
ble living, to establish and sustain free schools, free libra- 
ries, free lectures, and free presses, to become useful and 
exemplary members of society, and to die fit candidates 
fijr heaven. The magnanimous New Englander was in 
ecslAsics with the prospect tliat opened before him. Indi- 
vidually, so far as mere money was concerned, he was per- 
fectly independent ; his industry and economy in early 
life had secured to him tlie ownership and control of an 
ample fortune. With the aid of eleven other men, each 
equal to himself, he could have bought the whole city of 
Richmo'- i — negroes and all — tlioiigh it is not to be pro- 
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BTjmed that ho would have disgraced faia name by becoming 
a trader in human flesh. But he was not eclfish ; nnliko 
the arrogant and illiberal slaveholder, he did not regard 
hinwelf as the centre around whom everybody else should 
revolve. On the contrary, he was a genuine philanthropist. 
While, with a shrewdness that will command the admira- 
tion of every practical basincss man, he engaged in nothing 
that did not swell the dimensions of his own purse, he was 
yet always solicitous to invest his capital in a manner cal- 
culated to promote the interest of those around him, Nor 
was he satisfied with simply furnishing the means whereby 
his less fortunate neighbors were to become prosperons, 
intelligent and contented. With his generous heart and 
sagacious mind, he delighted to aid them in making a 
judicious application of his wealth to their own use. 
Uorcover, as a member of society, he felt that the commu- 
nity had some reasonable claims upon him, and he made 
it obligatory on himself constantly to devise plans and 
exert his personal efforts for the public good. Such was 
the character of the distinguished manufacturer who hon- 
ored Richmond with his presence mneteen or twenty years 
ago ; such was the character of the men whom he repre- 
sented, and such were the grand designs which the; 
sought to accomplish. 

To the enterprising and moneyed descendant of the Pil- 
grim Fathers it was a matter of no little astonishment, 
that the immense water-power of Richmond had been bo 
long ncglecte L He expressed his surprise to a number 
of Yirgimao^ uid was at a loss to know why they had 
not, long prior to the period of his ^>t amongst them, 
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avulcd thcmsclTca of the powerAil elomco t that is eter- 
11&II7 gaahiug and foamiog over the &Ub of James River. 
Innocent man I Ho was utterly unconscious of the fact 
that he was "interfering with the beloved iiisUtutiona of 
the Sonlh," and little was he prepared to witiutaitd the 
terrible dennnciations that were immediately diowercd on 
his head thiongh the colnmns of the Hicbmond Enquirer. 
Few words will suffice to tell the sequel. That negro- 
worehipping sheet, whose hireling policy, for the last four 
and twenty years, has been to support the worthless black 
slave and his tyrannical master at the expense of the free 
white laborer, wrote down the enterprise I and the noble 
son of New Englaod, abused, insulted and disgusted, 
quietly returned to Massachusetts, and there employed 
Ids capital in building up the cities of Lowell and Law- 
rence, either of which, in all those elements of materia! 
and social prosperily that make up the greatness of States, 
is already far in advance of the most important of all the 
seody and sqnalid niggervillcs in the Old Dominion. Such 
is an inkling of the infamous means that have been resort- 
ed to, from time to Ume, for the purpose of upholding and 
perpetuating in America the accursed institution of 
slavery. 

Having in view all the foregoing facts, we were not in 
the least surprised when, while walking through Holly- 
wood Cemetery, in the western snbnrbs of Bichmoud, not 
long since, our companion, a Virginian of the true school, 
directed onr attention to a monument of some pretentions, 
and exclaimed, " There lie the remains of a man upon 
whose monument should bo inscribed in everlasting prom- 
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inence the finger of scorn pointing downward." The reader 
scarcely ncede to be told that we were standing at the 

tomb of , who in the opinion of onr friend, 

had, by concentrating within himself the views and pur- 
poses of all the evil spirits in Virginia, greatly retarded 
the abolition of slavery j so greatly, indeed, as, thereby, 
to throw the State at least fifty years behind her free 
competitors of the North, of the East, and of the West. 
It is to be hoped that Virginia may never give birth to 
another man whose evil influence will so justly entitle him 
to the reprobation of posterity. 

How any rational man in this or any other country, 
with the astounding contrasts between Freedom and Sla- 
very ever looming in his view, can ofler an apology for 
the existing statism of the South, is to us a most inexpli- 
cable mystery. Indeed, we cannot conceive it possible 
that the conscience of any man, who is really sane, would 
permit him to become the victim of such an egregious 
and diabolical absordity. Therefore, at this period of our 
history, with the light of the past, the reality of tie pre- 
sent, and the prospect of the future, all so prominent 
and so palpable, we infer that every person who sets op 
an nnequivocal defence of the institution of slavery, must, . 
of necessity, be either a fool, a knave, or a madman. 

It is much to be regretted that the slavocrats look at 
bnt one side of the question. Of all the fanatics in the 
country, they have, of late, become the most unreasonable 
and ridiculous. Let them deliberately view the subject 
of slavery in all Its aspects and bearings, and if they are 
possessed of honest hearts and convincible minds, they 
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will readily perceive the grossness of their past errors, 
renounce their allegiance to a cause so unjust and dis- 
graceful, and at once enroll themselyes among the hosts 
of Freedom and the friends of universal Liberty. There 
are thirty-one States in the Union ; let them drop Califor- 
nia, or any other new free State, and then institute fifteen 
comparisons, first comparing New-York with Virginia, 
Pennsylvania with Carolina, Massachusetts with Georgia, 
and so on, until they have exhausted the catalogue. 
Then, for once, let them be bold enough to listen to the 
admonitions of their own souls, and if they do not soon 
start to their feet demanding the abolition of slavery, it 
will only be because they have reasons for suppressing 
their inmost sentiments. Whether we compare tlie old 
free States with the old slave States, or the new free 
States with the new slave States, the diflferencc, unmis- 
takable and astounding, is substantially the same. All 
the free States are alike, and all the slave States are alike. 
In the former, wealth, intelligence, power, progress, and 
prosperity, are the prominent characteristics ; in the latter, 
poverty, ignorance, embecility, inertia, and extravagance, 
are the distinguishing features. To be convinced, it is 
only necessary for us to open our eyes and look at facta 
— to examine the statistics of the country, to free ourselves 
from obstinacy and prejudice, and to unbar our minds to 
convictions of truth. Let figures be the umpire. Closu 
attention to the preceding and subsequent tables is all we 
ask ; so soon as they shall be duly considered and under- 
stood, the primnry object of this work will have been 
accomplished. 
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Ifot content with eating out the ritaU of the South, 
elavery, tme to the character which it has acquired tor 
insatiety and rapine, is beginning to make rapid encroacji- 
ments on new territory ; and as a basis for a few remarks 
on the blasting influence which it ia shedding over tiie 
broad and fertile domains of the West, which in accord- 
ance with tiie views and reaolntions offered by the immor- 
tal Jefferson, should have been irrevocably dedicated to 
freedom, we beg leave to call the attention of tiie reader 
to another presentation of the philosophy of free and slave 
labor. Says the North Aiwrkan and JJmltd Slata Gazette : 

" We have but to compare the States, possessing equal 
natural advantages, in which the two kinds of labor are em- 
ployed, in order to decide with entire confidence as to which 
kind is the more profitable. At the origin of the govern- 
ment, Virginia, with a much larger extent of territory than 
New-York, contained a popalation of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand, and sent ten representatives to Congress ; 
while New-Tork contained a population of three hundred 
and forty thousand, and sent six representatives to Con- 
gress. Behold how the figures are reversed. The popu- 
lation of New- York is three and a half millions, represent- 
ed by thirty-three members in Congress ; while the popu- 
lation of Vii^inia ia but little more than one and a half 
millions, represented by thirteen members in Congress. It 
is the vitel sap of free labor that makes the one tree so 
thrifty and vigorous, so capable of bearing with all ease 
the frnit of such a population. And it is slave labor which 
strikes a decadence through the other, drying up many of 
lis branches with a fearful sterility, and rendering the 
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rest bat scantily fhutfnl ; really incapable of snataming 
more. Look at Ohio, teeming witli inhabitants, its soil 
loaded with every kind of agricnltaral wealth, its people 
engaged in every kind of Sreedom'B divenified employ- 
ments, abounding with nnmberlesa happy homes, and with 
all the trophies of civilization, and tt exhibits the magic 
effect of free labor, waking a wilderness into life and 
beanl? ; while Kentucky, with eqnal or superior natural 
advantages, natoie's very gaiden in this Western world, 
which commenced its career at a mndi earlier date, and 
was in a measure populous when Ohio was bnt a slumber- 
ing forest, bat which in all the elements of progress, is 
now left Ear, very far, behind its young rival, shows how 
slave labor hinders the development of wealth among a 
people, and brings a. blight on their prosperity. The one 
is a grand and beautiful poem in honor of free labor. The 
other is an bumble confession to the world of the inferiority 
of slave labor." . 

Equally significant is the testimony of Daniel K. Qoodloe, 
of North Carolina, who says : — 

" The history of the United States shows, that while the 
slave States increase in population less rapidly than tho 
free, there is a tendency in slave society to difiusion, 
greater than is exhibited by free society. In fact, difiheioD, 
or extension of area, is one of the necessities of slavery ; 
tho prevention of which ia regarded aa directly and imme- 
diately menacing to the existenee of the institutior. This 
arises from Uie almost oxclnsive application of slave labor 
to the one occupation of agriculture, and the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of diversifying employments. Free soci- 
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ety, on tbe contrary, haa indeGnite reeoiirces of develop- 
ment within a restricted area. It wQ! far excel slave 
society in the cnltivation of the ground — first, on acconnt 
of the superior intelligence of the laborers ; and secondly, 
in consequence of the greater and more various demands 
upon the earth's products, where conunerce, manufactures, 
and the arts, abound. Then, these arts of life, by bringing 
men together in cities and towns, and employing them in 
the manufacture or transportation of the raw materials of 
the fanner, give rise to an indefinite increase of wealth 
and population. Tbe confinement of a free people within 
narrow limita ecems only to develop new resources of 
wealth, comfort and happiness ; while slave society, pent 
up, withers and dies. It must continually be fed by new 
fields and forests, to bo wasted and wilted under the pois- 
onous tread of tbe Blavc." 

Were we simply a frcceoiler, or any tiling else less than 
a thorough and uncompromising abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get up a cogent 
argument against the extension of slavery over any part 
of our domain where it does not now exist ; but as our 
principles arc hostile to the institution even where it does 
exist, and, therefore, by implication and in fact, more ho»- 
tJle still to its introduction into new territory, we forbear 
the preparation of any special remarks on this particular 
subject. 

With regard to the unnational and demoralizing institu- 
tion of slavery, we believe the majority of Northern people 
are too scrupuloua. They seem to think that it is enough 
fur them to be mere fccesoilcrs, to keep in check the diflW 
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sive element cf slavery, and to prevent it from crossing 
over the bounds within which it is now regulated by muni- 
cipal law. Remiss in their naiional duties, as we contend, 
they make no positive attack upon the institution in the 
Southern States. Only a short while since, one of their 
ablest journals — ^the North American omd United States Gor 
zette^ published in Philadelphia — ^made use of the following 
language : — 

** With slavery in the States, we make no pretence of 
having anything politically to da For better or for worse, 
the system belongs solely to the people of those States ; 
and is separated by an impassable gulf of State sovereignty 
from any legal intervention of ours. We cannot vote it 
down any more than we can vote down the institution of 
caste in Hindostan, or abolish polygamy in the Sultan's 
dominions. Thus, precluded from all political action in 
reference to it, prevented from touching one stone of the 
edifice, not the slightest responsibility attaches to us as 
citizens for its continued existence. But on the question of 
extending slavery over the free Territories of the United 
States, it is our right, it is our imperative duty to think, 
to feel, to speak and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover 
the shadows of slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but 
we can interfere to prevent the sunshine of freedom from 
being eclipsed by the shadows of slavery. We can inter- 
pose to stay the progress of that institution, which aims 
to drive free labor from its own heritage. Kansas should 
be divided up into countless homes for the ownership of 
men who have a right to the fruit of their own labora 
Free labor would make it bud and blosiSom like the rose ; 
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voold cover it with beauty, and draw from it bonndlesa 
wealth ; would throng it with population ; would make 
States, natioiiB, empires out of it, prosperona, powerful, 
intelligent and free, illustrating on a wide theatre the 
beneficent ends of Providence in the formation of oar gov- 
enunent, to advance and elevate the millions of our race, 
and, like the heart in the body, from its central position, 
sending out on every side, far and near, the vital influences 
of freedom and civilization. Ma; that region, therefore, 
be secnred to free labor." 

Now we fully and heartily indorse every line of the lat> 
ter part of this extract ; but, with all due deference to 
onr sage cotemporary, we do most emphatically dissent 
from the sentiments embodied in the first part. Pray, 
permit us to ask — liavo tlic people of the North no inter- 
est in the United States as a natum, and do they not see 
that slavery is a great injury and disgrace to the* *eMe 
eomttry ? Did they not, in " the days that tried men's 
souls," strike as hard blows to secure the independence of 
Georgia as they did in defending the liberties of Massa- 
chusetts, and is it not notoriously trne that the Toryism 
of South Carolina prolonged the war two years at least f 
Is it not, moreover, equally true that the oligarchs of 
South Carolina have been unmitigated pests and bores to 
the General Government ever since it was organized, and 
that the free and conscientious people of the North are 
virtually excluded from her soil, in consequence of slavery T 
It is a well-known and incontcstible fact, that the North- 
em States furnished abont two-thirds of all the Ameri- 
can troops engaged in the Revolutionary War ; ami, 



There, gentlemen of the South, you bare the definitions 
of the transitive verb abolUk and it« two derivative nouna, 
ahcUtion and abolitianitt ; can you, with the keenest possi- 
ble penetration of vision, detect in either of these words 
even a tittle of the opprobrium which the oligarchs, in their 
wily aud inhuman eflbrts to enslave all working classes 
irrespective of race or color, have endeavored to attach to 
them ? Wo know you cannot ; abolition is but another 
namo for patriotism, and its otber special synonyms arc 
generosity, magnanimity, reason, prudence, wisdom, reli- 
gion, progress, justice, and huiuanity. 

And here, by the way, we may as well esplaiu whom 
■we refer to when we speak of gentlemen of the South. 
We eay, therefore, that, deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion iliat slavery is a great social and political evil, a an 
and a crime, in tlio fullest sense, whenever we ^peak of gen- 
tlemen of the South, or of gentlemen anywhere, or at what- 
ever time, or in whatever connection we may speak of 
gentlemen, we seldom allnde to slaveholders, for the sim- 
ple reason that, with few exceptions, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recognize l/iaa as gentlemen. It is only in those 
rare instances where the crime is mitigated by circam- 
stances over which the slaveholder has had no control, or 
where he himself, convinced of the impropriety, the folly 
and the wickedness of tbe institution, is anxious to abolish 
it, that we can sincerely apply to him the sacred appella- 
tion in question — an appellation which we would no sooner 
think of applying to a pro-davery slaveholder, or any other 
pro-elavery man, than we would think of applying it to a 
border-raffian, a thial or a mnrderer. tiet it be under- 
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Btood, however, that the rare iiiBtanccs of which we speak 
ore less race than man; persons may suppose. We 
ore personally acqaaiuted with several slaveholders in 
Korth Carolina, Soath Carolina, lilaryland and Virginia, 
who have unreservedly assured ua that they were dis- 
rated with the institatioD, and some of them went so far 
as to say they woo'd "v 4,1ad to acquiesce in the provision 
of a statute whicn would make it obligatory on them all 
to manumit their elnvca, witnout the smallest shadow or 
substance of compensation. Theae, we believe, are the 
sentiments of all the respectable and patriotic slavehold- 
ers, who have eyea to sec, and ace — cars to hear, and 
hear ; who, perceiving the impoverishing and degrading 
effects of slavery, are unwilling to entail it on their chil- 
dren, and who, on account of their undeviating adherence 
to trutli and justice, are, like the more intelligent non- 
slaveholders, worthy of being regarded as gentlemen in 
every sense of the term. Such slaveholders were Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and other illustrious Vicgio- 
ians, who, in the language of the great chief himself, de- 
clared it among their "first wisAa to see some plan adopted 
by which slavery, in this country, may be abolished by 
law." The words embraced within this quotation were 
used by Washington, in a letter to John ¥. Mercer, dated 
September 9th, 1186 — a letter irom which we shall qaotp 
more freely hereafter ; and we think his emphatic use oC 
the participle aboUsAai, at that early day, is proof positiv* 
that the glorious " Father of his Country" is entitled to 
the first pU:% in the calendar of primitive American al>o- 
litionists. 



-s.:.- 
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It is against slavery on the whole, and against slaye- 
holders as a body, that we wage an exterminating war. 
Those persons who, under the infamous slave-laws of the 
South — ^laws which have been correctly spoken of as a 
" disgrace to civilization," and which Innst be annulled 
simultaneously with the abolition of slavery — have had 
the vile institution entailed on them contrary to their 
wills, are virtually on our side ; we may, therefore, very 
properly strike them off from the black list of three hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand slaveholders, who, as a 
body, have shocked the civili2sed world with their barba- 
rous conduct, and from whose conceited and presumptu- 
ous ranks are selected the officers who do all the legisla- 
tion, town, county, state and national, for (against) five 
millions of poor outraged whites, and three millions of 
enslaved negroes. 

Non-slaveholders of the South 1 farmers, mechanics and 
workingmen, we take this occasion to assure you that the 
slaveholders, the arrogant demagogues whom you have 
elected to oflSces of honor and profit, have hoodwinked 
you, trifled with you, and used you as mere tools for the 
consummation of their wicked designs. They have pur- 
posely kept you in ignorance, and have, by moulding your 
passions and prejudices to suit themselves, induced you to 
act in direct opposition to your dearest rights and inter- 
ests. By a system of the grossest subterfuge and misre- 
presentation, and in order to avert, for a season, the ven- 
geance that will most assuredly overtake them ere long, 
they have taught you to hate the abolitionists, who are 
your best and only true fripnds. Now, as one of your 
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own nnmbcr, wc appeal to yon to join ub in our patriotic 
endeavors to rcscne the generous soil of tbe South from the 
usurped and desolating control of these political vampires. 
Once and forever, at least so far as this country is con- 
cerned, the infernal question of slavery must be disposed 
of ; a speedy and perfect abolishment of the whole insti- 
tution is the true policy of the South — and this is the 
policy which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will 
you assist us, will you be freemen, or will you he slaves ? 
These are questions of vital importance ; weigh them well 
in your minds ; come to a prudent and firm decision, and 
hold yourselves in readiness to act in accordance there- 
with. Ton must either be for us or against us — anti^ 
slavery or pro«lavery ; it is impossible for yon to occupy 
a neutral ground ; it is as certain as fate itself, that if yon 
do not voluntarily oppose the usurpations and outrages 
of the slavocrats, they will force you into involuntary 
compliance with their infamous measures. Consider well 
the aggressive, fraudulent and despotic power which they 
have exercised in the affairs of Eanzas ; and remember 
that, if, by adhering to erroneous principles of neutrality 
or Don-resistance, you allow them to forco the curee of 
slavery on that vast and fertile field, the broad area of all 
the surrounding States and Territories — the whole oatioii, 
in fact — will soon fall a prey to their diabolical intrigues 
and machinations. Thus, if yon are not vigilant, will 
they take advantage of your neutrality, and make yon 
and others tbe victims of their inhuman despotism. Do 
not reserve the strength of your arms until you shall have 
been tendered powerless to strike ; the present is the 
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proper time for action ; under all the circumstancoa, apa- 
thy or indifference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly 
as you can, the precise nature and extent of your duty, 
and then, without a moment's delay, perform it in good 
faith. To facilitaf« you in determining what considera- 
tions of right, juatice and humanity require at your hands, 
is one of the primary objects of this work ; and we shall 
certainly fail in our desire if we do not accomplish our 
task in a manner acceptable to God and advantageous tn 
man. 

But we are carrying this chapter beyond all ordinary 
bonnda ; and yet, there are many important particulara in 
which wc have drawn no comparison betvrceo tlie free and 
ttie slave States. The more weighty remarks which we 
intended to offer in relation to the new States of the West 
and Southwest, free and slave, shall appear in the sno 
ceeding chapter. With regard to ^ricultore, and all the 
mnltifarioua interests of husbandry, we deem it quite un- 
necessary to say more. Cotton has been shorn of its 
magic power, and is no longer Eing ; dried grasi, common- 
ly called hay, is, it seems, the rightful heir to the throne. 
Commerce, Uanufactures, Literature, and other important 
Bnbjects, shall be considered as we progress. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SLAVERY GA 



BE ABOLtSHtD. 



Pbeuunibt to onr elucidation of what we conceive to 
be the most discreet, fair and feasible plan for the abolition 
of slavery, we propose to offer a few additional reasons 
why it should be abolished. Amon^ the thousand and one 
arguments that present themselves in support of our posi* 
tion — which, before we part with the reader, we shall en- 
deavor to define so clearly, that it shall be regarded as 
ultra only by those who imperfectly understand it — is the 
influence which slavery invariably exercises in depressing 
the value of real estate ; and as this is a matter in which 
the noD-filaTeholders of the South, of the West, and of the 
Southwest, are most deeply interested, wo shall discuss it 
in a sort of- preamble of some length. 

The oligarchs say we cannot abolish slavery without 
infringing on the right of property. Again we tell them 
we do not recognize property in man ; but even if we did, 
and if wc were to inventory the negroes at quadruple, the 
value of their last assessment, still, impelled by a sense 
of duty to others, and as a matter of simple justice to our- 
selves, we, the non-slaveholders of the Soutli, would be 
fully warranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, 
and that, too, without any compensation whatever to 
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those who claim to be their absolute masters and owners 
We will explain. In 1850, the average value per acre/of 
land in the Northern States was $28,07 ; in the North- 
western $11,39 ; in the Southern $5,84 ; and in the South- 
western $6,26. Now, in consequence of numerous natural 
advantage^, among which maybe enumerated the greater 
mildness of climate, ridhness of soil, deposits of precious 
metals, abundance and spaciousness of harbors, and super- 
excellence of water-power, we contend that, had it not 
been for slavery, the average value of land in all the 
Southern and Southwestern States, would have been at 
least equal to the average value of the same in the North- 
ern States. We conclude, therefore, and we think the 
conclusion is founded on principles of equity, that you, 
the slaveholders, are indebted to us, the non-slaveholders, 
in the sum of $22,73, which is the difference between 
$28,0*7 and $5,34, on every acre of Southern soil in our 
possession. This claim we bring against you, because 
slavery, which has inured exclusively to your own benefit, 
if, indeed, it has been beneficial at all, has shed a blight- 
ing influence over our lands, thereby keeping them out of 
market, and damaging every acre to the amount specified. 
Sirs ! are you ready to settle the account ? Let us see 
how much it is. There are in the fifteen slave States, 
346,048 slaveholders, and 544,926,720 acres of land. Now 
the object is to ascertain how many acres are owned by 
slaveholders, and now many by non-slaveholders. Sup- 
pose we estimate five hundred acres as the average landed 
property of each slaveholder; will that be fair? We 
tiiink it v^U, Hking into consideration the fact that 174,503 
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of tho whole number of slaveholders bold less tbaa five ' 
slaves each — 68,820 holding^ only one each. According 
to this hypothesis, the slaveholders own 173,024,000 acres, 
and the non-slaveholders the balance, with the exception 
of about 40,000,000 of acres, which belong to the General 
Government The case may be stated thus : 

Area of the Slave States 644,926,720 acres. 
f Acres owned b; ■laTeholdsrs.. 173,024,000 
Eatimales i Acres owned by the goremmeat 40,000,000—213,024,000 
(AcreB owned by noD-sUTehoIders 831,902,720 

Now, chevaliers of the lash, and worshippers of slavery, 
tho total value of three hundred and thirty-one million nine 
hundred and two thousand seven hundred and twenty 
acres, at twenty-two dollars and seventy-three cents per 
acre, is teom Inllitm fiix hwndrtd and fmrty-fmtT million one 
hundred a/ad forty-eiglU tkoasand tight hundrtd and tvxniy-fite 
dollars ; and this is our account against you on a single 
score. Couslderiog how your villainous institution has 
retarded the development of our commercial and mannfao- 
turing interests, how it has etificd tlic aspirations of in- 
ventive genius ; and, above all, how it has barrpd from ua 
the heaven-born sweets of literature and religion — con- 
cemmenlfi too sacred to be estimated in a pecuniary point 
of view — might we not, with perfect justice and propriety, 
duplicate the amount, and still be accounted modest in 
our demands? Fully advised, however, of your indi- 
gent circumstances, we feel it would be utterly nscless 
to call on you for the whole amount that is due ns ; we 
shall, therefore, in your behalf, make another drafl on the 
fund of non-slavcbolding generosity, and let the account, 
meagre as it is, stand as above. Though we have given 
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you all the offices, and you Lave given us none of the 
benefits of legislation ; though we have fought the battles 
of the South, while you were either lolling in your piazzas, 
or playing the tory, and endeavoring to filch from us our 
birthright of freedom ; though you have absorbed the 
wealth of our communities in sending your own children 
to Northern seminaries and colleges, or in employing Yan- 
kee teachers to officiate exclusively in your own families, 
and have refused to us the limited privilege of common 
schools ; though you have scorned to patronize our mecha- 
nics and industrial enterprises, and have passed to the 
North for every article of apparel, utility, and adornment ; 
and though you have maltreated, outraged and defrauded 
us in every relation of life, civil, social, and political, yet 
we are willing to forgive and forget you, if you will but do 
us justice on a single count. Of you, the introducers, 
aiders and abettors of slavery, we demand indemnification 
for the damage our lands have sustained on account there- 
of ; the amount of that damage is $7,544,148,825 ; and 
now. Sirs, we are ready to receive the money, and if it is 
perfectly convenient to you, we would be glad to have you 
pay it in specie 1 It will not avail you, Sirs, to parley or 
prevaricate. We must have a settlement. Our claim is 
just and overdue. We have already indulged you too 
long. Tour criminal extravagance has almost ruined us. 
We are determined that you shall no longer play tlie pro- 
fligate, and fair sumptuously every day at our expense. 
How do you propose to settle ? Do you offer us your ne- 
groes in part payment ? Wo do not want your negroes. 
We would not have all of them, nor any number of them. 
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even as a gift. We bold ourselves above the disreputa- 
ble and iniijuitous practices of buying, selling, and own- 
ing slaves. What we demand is damages in money, or 
other absolute property, as an equivalent for the pecuniary 
losses we have suffered at your hands. You value your 
negroes at sixteen hundred millions of dollars, and propose 
to sell them to us for that sum ; we should consider our- 
selves badly cheated, and disgraced for all time, here and 
hereafter, if we were to take them off your hands at six- 
teen farthings 1 We tell you emphatically, we are firmly 
resolved never to degrade ourselves by becoming the 
mercenary purchasers or proprietors of human beings. Ex- 
cept for the purpose of liberating them, we would not 
give a handkerchief or a tooth-pick for all the slaves in 
the world. But, in order to show how brazenly absurd 
are the howls and groans which you invariably set up 
for compensation, whenever we speak of the abolition of 
slavery, we will suppose your negroes are worth all you 
ask for them,.and that we are bound to secure to you every 
cent of the sura before they can become free — in which 
case, our accounts would stand thus : 

Non-slaTeholder's account against Slaveholders $7,544,148,826 

Slaveholder's account against Non-sUveholders 1,600,000,000 

Balance due Non-sUvcholders $5,944,148,825 

Now, Sirs, we ask you in all seriousness. Is it not 
true that you have filched from us nearly five times the 
amount of the assessed value of your slaves f Why, then, 
do you still clamor for more f Is it your purpose to make 
the game perpetual f Think you that we will ever con- 
tinue to b'iw at the wave of your wand, tliat we will bring 
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humanity into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand 
that smites us, and that with us there is no point beyond 
which forbearance ceases to be a virtue ? Sirs, if these bo 
your thoughts, you are laboring under a most fatal delu- 
sion. You can goad us no further ; you shall oppress us 
no longer ; heretofore, earnestly but submissively, we 
have asked you to redress the more atrocious outrages 
which you have perpetrated against us ; but what has 
been the invariable fate of our petitions ? With scarcely 
a perusal, with a degree of contempt that added insult to 
injury, you have laid them on the table, and from thence 
they have been swept into the furnance of oblivion. Ilencc- 
forth, Sirs, we are demandants, not suppliants. We dc^ 
mand our rights, nothing more, nothing less. It is for you 
to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably or by 
violence, for whatever consequences may follow, we are 
determined to have it one way or the other. Do you as- 
pire to become the victims of white non-slaveholding ven- 
geance by day, and of barbarous massacre by the negroes 
at night ? Would you be instnimcntal in bringing upon 
yourselves, your wives, and your children, a fate too hor- 
rible to contemplate ? shall liistory cease to cite, as ai 
instance of unexampled cruelty, the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, because the world — the South— shall have furn- 
ished a more direful scene of atrocity and carnage ? Sirs, 
we would not wantonly pluck a single hair from your 
heads ; but we have endured long, we have endured 
much ; slaves only of the most despicable class wouM 
endure more. An enumeration or classification of all the 
abuses, insult^ wrongs, injuries, usurpations, and oppres- 
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sions, to which you have subjected us, would fill a larger 
volume than this ; it is our purpose, therefore, to speak 
only of those that affect us most deeply. Out of oiir effects 
your have long since o veq)aid yourselves for your negroes ; 
and now. Sirs, you must emancipate them — speedily eman- 
cipate them, or we will emancipate them for you 1 Every 
non-slaveholder in the South is, or ought to be, and will 
be, against you. You yourselves ought to join us at onco 
in our laudable crusade against " the mother of harlots." 
Slavery has polluted and impoverished your lands ; free- 
dom will restore them to their virgin purity, and add from 
twenty to thirty dollars to the value of every acre. Cor- 
rectly speaking, emancipation will cost you nothing ; the 
moment you abolish slavery, that very moment will the 
putative value of the slave become actual value in the 
soil. Though there are ten millions of people in the South, 
and though you, the slaveholders, are only three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand in number, you have within a 
fraction of one-third of all the territory belonging to the 
fifteen slave States. You have a landed estate of 173,- 
024,000 acres, the present average market value of which 
is only $5,34 per acre ; emancipate your slaves on Wednes- 
day morning, and on the Thursday following tlie value of 
your lands, and ours too, will have increased to an aver- 
age of at least $28,07 per acre. Let us see, therefore, 
even in this one particular, whether the abolition of 
slavery will not be a real pecuniary advantage to you 
Tlie present total market value of all your landed property, 
at $5,34 per acre, in only $923,248,100 I With the beauty 
aiyl sunlight of freedom beaming on the same estate, it 
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would be worth, at $28,07 per acre, $4,856,873,680 I The 
former sum, deducted from the latter, leaves a balance of 
$3,933,535,520, and to the full extent of this amount will 
your lands be increased in value whenever you abolish 
slavery ; that is, provided you abolish it before it com- 
pletely " dries up all the organs of increase." Here is a 
more manifest and distinct statement of the case : — 

Estimated Talue of slaTebolders' lands afler slavery ) ^ ^^ ..g^ ^g^ 

shall have been abolished ) 

Present value of slaveholders' lands 923,248,160 

Probable aggregate enhancement of value $3,933,535,520 

Now, Sirs, this last sum is considerably more than twice 
as great as the estimated value of your negroes ; and those 
of you, if any there be, who arc yet heirs to sane minds 
and honest hearts, must, it seems to us, admit that the 
bright prospect which freedom presents for a wonderful 
increase in the value of real estate, ours as well as yours, 
to say nothing of the thousand other kindred considerations, 
ought to be quite sufficient to induce all the Southern 
States, in their sovereign capacities, to abolish slavery at 
the earliest practical period* You yourselves, instead of 
losing anything by tlie emancipation of your negroes — 
even though we suppose tliem to be worth every dime of 
$1,600,000,000 — would, in this one particular, the increased 
value of land, realize a net profit of over twenty three hundred 
miHtans of dollars! Here are the exact figures : — 

Net Increment of value which it is estimated wilU 

accrue to slaveholders' lands in consequence J $3,933,535,620 
of the abolition of slavery . . . ) 

Putative value of the slaves 1,600,000,000 

81ft%t,ho1den' ff^ipfatcd nrl ^nded profits of eman. $2,833,535,520 
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What is the import of these figures ? They are full of 
meaniDg. They proclaim themselves the financial inter- 
cessors for freedom, and, with that open-hearted liberality 
which is so characteristic of the sacred cause in whose 
behalf they plead, they propose to pay you upward of three 
thousand nine hundred millions of dollars for the very 
" property" which you, in all the reckless extravagance 
of yoxu: inhuman avarice, could not find a heart to price at 
more than one thousand six hundred millions. In other 
words, your own lands, groaning and languishing under 
the monstrous burden of slavery, announce their willing- 
ness to pay you all you ask for the negroes, and oflTer you, 
besides, a bonus of more than twenty-three hundred 
millions of dollars, if you .will but convert those lands into 
free soil I Our lands, also, cry aloud to be spared from 
the further pollutions and desolations of slavery ; and now, 
Sirs, we want to know explicitly whether, or not, it is your 
intention to heed these lamentations of the ground ? We 
want to know whether you are men or devils — whether 
you are entirely selfish and cruelly dishonest, or whether 
you have any respect for the rights of others. We, the 
non-slaveholders of the South, have many very important 
interests at stake — interests which, heretofore, you have 
steadily despised and trampled under foot, but which, 
henceforth, we shall foster and defend in utter defiance of 
all the unhallowed influences which it is possible for you, 
or any other class of slaveholders or slavcbreeders to bring 
against us. Not the least among these interests is our 
landed property, which, to command a decent price, only 
needs to be disencumbered of slavery. 
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Ill liie prcseut cotidition, wo believe man exercises ona 
of the Dobleat virtues with which heaven has endowed Uim, 
when, without taking any undue advantage of his fellow- 
men, and with a firm, unwavering pnqwBO to confine hia 
expenditures to ttie legitimate pursuits and ptcasurea of 
life, he covets money and strives to accnmulate it. Eutcr- 
^ taining this view, and having no disposition to make au 
improper use of money, wc arc free to confess that we have 
a greater penchant for twenty-eight dollara tlian for five ; 
for ninety than for Oftcon ; for a thousand than for one 
Imndrcd. South of Mason and Dison's line wc, tho non- 
si a velioldcrs, have 331,902,720 acres of laud, tho present 
average market value of which, as previonely stat^, is 
only tSiSi per acre ; by abolishing slavery we expect to 
enhance the value to an average of at least $28,07 per acre, 
and thus realize an average not increase of wealth of mo.-e 
than setetUy-fivt hundred miUions of doUars. The hope of 
realizing smaller sums has frequently induced men to per- 
petrate actfl of injustice ; we can see no reason why the 
certainty of becoming immensGly rich in real estate, or 
other property, should make us falter m the performance 
of a tacrtd dtUy. 

As illustrative of our theme, a bit of personal history 
may not he out of place in this connection. Only a few 
months have elapsed since we sold to an elder brother an 
interest we held in an old homestead which was willed to 
us many years ago by our dear departed father. The tract 
of land, containing two hundred acres, or tiiereabonts, is 
situated two and a half miles west of Mocksville, the cap- 
ital of Davie county. North Carolina, and is very nearly 
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equally divided by Bear Creek, a small tributary of tho 
Sontb Yadkin, More than one-third of this tract — on which 
we hare plowed, and hoed, and harrowed, many a long 
summer without ever suffering from the effects of eoup de 
soUil — is under cultivation ; the remaining portion is a well- 
timbered forest, in which, without being very particnlar, 
we counted, while hunting through it not long since, Bixty- 
three different kinds of indigenous trees — to say nothing 
of cither coppice, shrubs or plants — among which the 
hickory, oak, ash, beech, birch, and black walnut, wore 
most abundant. No turpentine or rosin is produced in our 
part of ihe State ; but there are, on the place of which we 
speak, several species of the genus Pinus, by the light of 
whose flanunable knots, as radiated on tho contents of 
some half-dozen old books, which, by hook or by crook, had 
found their way into the neighborhood, we have been ena- 
bled to turn the long winter evenings to our advantage, 
and have thus parlitiUy escaped from the prison-grounds of 
those loathsome dungeons of illiteracy in which it has been 
the constant policy of the oligarchy to keep the masses, 
the non-slaveholding whites and the negroes, forever con- 
fined. The fertility of the soil may be inferred from the 
quality and variety of its natural productions ; the meadow 
and the bottom, comprising, perhaps, an area of forty 
acres, are hardly surpassed by the best lands in the valley 
of the Yadkin. A thorough examination of the orchard 
will disclose the fact that considerable attention has been 
paid to the selection of fruits ; the buildings are tolerable ; 
the water is good. Altogether, to be frank, and nothing 
- [lore, it is, for H* size, one of the most desirable famw in 
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tlic ouaty, and will, at an; time, commaad the maximum 
price of land in Westera Carolina. Oar brother, anxious 
to become the eole proprietor, readily agreed to give us 
the higbeet martet price, which we shall publish by-and- 
bjc. While reading the Baltimore Sun, the mormng after 
we had made the sale, our attention was allured to a para- 
graph headed " Sales of Real Estate," from which, among 
other significant items, we learned that a tract of land 
containing exactly two hundred acree, and occupying a 
portion of one of the rural districts in the southcaateru 
part of Pennsylvania, near the Uaryland line, had been 
Bold the week before, at one htndrtd and five dollars anijifly 
(tnis per acre. Jinlgiiii.' fi'oni tlie succinct account given 
in the Sun, we are of the opinion that, with regard to fer^ 
tility of soil, the Pennsylvania tract always has been, is 
now, and perhaps always will be, rather inferior to the one 
under special consideration. One is of the same size as tlie 
other ; both are nscd for agricultural purposes ; in all 
probability the only tstentud difference between them is 
this : one is blessed with the pure air of freedom, the other 
is cursed with the malaria of slavery. For onr interest in 
the old homestead we received a nominal sum, amounting 
to an average of precisely ^ixifoUiirfanJtuJycmti per acre. 
No one but our brother, who was keen for the purchase, 
would have given us quite so much. 

And, now, pray let us ask, what does this narrative 
teach ? We shall use few words in explanation ; there is 
an extensive void, but it can be better filled with reflection. 
The aggregate value of the one tract is $21,100 ; that of 
the otleris only $1,120; the difference is $19,980. We 
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contend, therefore, in view of all the circumatancea de- 
tailed, that the advocatea and retainers of alaveiy, have, 
to all intents and purposes, defrauded oar family out of 
this last-mentioned sum. In like manner, and on the same 
1>asis of deduction, we contend that almost every non- 
slaveholder, who either is or has been the owner of real 
estate in the South, would, in a court of strict justice, be 
entitled to damages — the amount in all cases to be de- 
termined with reference to the quality of tho land in ques- 
tion. We say this because, in violation of every principle 
of expediency, justice, and humanity, and in direct oppo- 
sition to our solemn protests, slavery was foisted upon us, 
and has been thus far perpetuated, by and through the 
diabolical intrigues of the oligarchs, and by them alone ; 
and furthermore, because the very best agricultural lands 
in the Northern States being worth from one hundred to 
one hundred and aeventy-Sve dollars per acre, there is no 
possible reason, except slavery, why the more fertile and 
congenial soil of the South should not be worth at least 
as much. If, on this principle, we could ascertain, in the 
matter of real estate, the total indebtedness of the slave- 
holders to the non-slaveholders, we should doubtless find 
die sum quite equivalent to the amount estimated on a 
preceding page— 1 1,514,1 48, 825. 

We have recently conversed with two gentlemen who, 
to save themselves from the poverty and disgrace of 
slavery, left North Carolina six or seven years ago, and 
who are now residing in the tcrritoiy of Minnesota, where 
they have accumulated handsome fortunes. One of them 
liai" traveled extensively i-i Kentucky, Missouri, Ohin, 
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Indiana, and other adjoining' States ; and, according {g 
hia account, and vc know him to bo a man of veracity, it 
is almost impossible Tor persona at a distance, to fur 
proper conception of tlie magnitude of the difference be- 
twTcn the current value of lands in the Free and the Slave 
States of the West Oa one occasion, embarking at 
Wbeeling, he sailed down the Ohio ; Tirgina and Ke-n- 
lucky ou the one side, Ohio and Indiana on the other. 
stopped at several places along the river, 6rst on the right 
bank, then on the left, and ao on, until he arrived at Evans- 
ville J continuing hia trip, ho sailed down to Cairo, tlienco 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Des Moines ; having 
tarried at dilTerent points along the route, sonietlmea in 
Missouri, sometimes in Illinois. Wherever he landed oa 
free soil, be found it from one to two hundred per cent. 
more valuable than the slave soil on the opposite bank. 
If, for instance, the maximum price of land was eight dol- 
lars in Kentucky, the minimum price was sixteen in Ohio ; 
if it was seven dollars in Missouri, it was fourteen in Illi- 
nois. • Furthermore, he assured us, that, so far as he could 
learn, two years ago, when he traveled through the States 
of which wo speak, the range of prices of agricultorul 
lands, in Kentucky, was from three to eight dollars per 
acre ; in Ohio, from eisteen to forty ; in Missouri, from 
two to seven ; in Ulinoia, from fourteen to thirty ; in Ar- 
kansas, from one to four ; in Iowa, from air to fifteen. 

In all the old slave States, as is well known, there are 
vast bodies of land that can l>c bought for the merest 
trifle. Wo know an enterprising capitalist in Philadel- 
phia, who owns in his individual name, in tho State of 
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Virginia, one hundred and thirty thousand acra, for which he 
paid otAj Ihirlysevm and ahalf ctmis per aero 1 Some years 
ago, in certain parts of North Carolina, several large 
tracts were purchased at the rate of twenty-fivt ceiUs per 
acre I 

Hiram Berdan, the distinguished inventor, who has fre- 
quently eeen freedom and slavery side by side, and who 
is, therefore, well qualified to form an opinion of their re- 
lative influence upon society, says : 

"Many comparisons night be drawn between the free and the 
slave States, either of which should be sufficient to eaUsfy auy 
man that blayery is not only ruinous to free labor and enterprise, 
but injurious to morals, and blighting to the soil where it exists. 
The compariGOQ between the States of Michigan and Arkansas, 
which were admitted into the Union at the same time, will fairly 
illustrate the diSerenco and value of free and slave labor, as well 
aa the difference of moral and intellectual progress in a free and 
inaalave State. 

In 1836 these young Stars were admitted iuto the constella- 
tion of the Union. Michigan, with one-half the extent of terri- 
tory of Arkansas, challenged her sister State for a twenty years' 
race, and named as her rider, ' Neither slavery, nor involuntaij 
servitude, nnlcss for the punishment of crime, shall ever he tole- 
rated in this State.' Arkansas accepted the challenge, and 
named as her rider, ' The Qeneral Assembly shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without the consent 
of the owners.' Thus mounted, these two States, the one freo 
and the other slave, started together twenty years ago, and now, 
having arrived at the end of the proposed race, let us review and 
mark the progress of each. Michigan comes ooi in 1856 with 
three times the population of slave Arkansas, with five times 
the assessed value of farma, farming implements and machinery, 
and with eight times the number of public schools." 

In the forpgoing part of our work, we have drawn com- 
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parisOQS between the old tree StatcB and tlie old slave 
StatoB, and between the new free Slates and Ibe new Blave 
States ; had wc sufficient time and apace, we tnig'bt 
with the moat siguificant reeuila, change this method of 
compariBon, by contrasting the new free States witU-the 
old slave States. Can the slavocrats compare Ohio witli 
Virginia, Illinois with Georgia, or Indiana with South Car- 
olina, without experiencing tlie agony of ineiprcsaible 
shame? If they can, then indeed has slavery debased 
them to a lower deep than we care to contemplate. Here- 
with wo present a brief contrast, as drawn by a Maryland 
abolitionist, between the moat important old slave State 
and the most important new free State : 

'' Virginia vis a State, wealthy and prosperous, wlien Ohio wsb 
a vilderoFss belonging to her. She gave that territory away, 
and nbat is the result 7 Ohio supports a population oftwo mil- 
lion souls, and the mother contaios bat one and a half millions ; 
yetVii^nia is one-third larger than the Buckeye State. Viif;inia 
contains 61,000 square miles, Ohio but 40,000. The latUr sus- 
tains 50 persons to the square mile, while Virginia gives employ- 
ment to but 25 to the sqnare mile. Notwithstanding Virginia's 
superiority in years and in soil — for she grows tobacco, as well 
as com and wheat — notwithstanding her immense coal-Selda, and 
her splendid Atlantic ports, Ohio, the infant State, had 21 repre- 
sentatifes in Oongress in 1850, while Virginia had but 13 — the 
latter having commenced in the Union with 10 Congressmen. 
Compare the progress of these States, and then say, what is it but 
Free Labor that has advanced Ohio 1 and to what, except slavery, 
can we attribute the non-progression of the Old Dominion?" 

As a striking illustration of the selSsh and debasing 
influences which slavery exercises over the hearts and 
minds of slaveholders themselves, we will here state the 
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fact that, vheu we, the non-elaveholders, remonstrate 
against the continuaaco of eucli a manifest wrong and in- 
humanity — ft system of neurpation and outrage so obvj- 
onely detrimental to our interests — tlicy fly into a terrible 
passion, exclaiming, among all aorta of horrible threats, 
which are not unfrequently executed, " It's none of your 
business !" — meaning to aay thereby that their slaTca do 
not annoy ns, that slavery aSecta no one except the mas- 
ters and their chattels personal, and that tee should give 
oorselree no concern about it, whatever I To every man of 
common sense and honesty of purpose the preposterous- 
ncBS of this assumption is so evident, that any studied 
attempt to refute it would be a positive insult. Would it 
be none of our business, if they were to bring the small-pox 
into the neighborhood, and, with premeditated design, let 
" foul contagion spread V Or, if they were to throw a 
pound of strychnine into a public spring, would that be 
none of our business ? Were they to turn a pack of mad 
dogs loose on the community, would we be performing the 
part of good citizens by closing ourselves within doors 
for the space of nine days, saying nothing to anybody ? 
Small-pox ia a nuisance ; strychnine is a nuisance ; mad 
dogs are a nuisance ; slavery is a nuisance ; slaveholders 
are a nuisance, and ao are slave-breeders ; it is our 
business, nay, it is our imperative duty, to abate nui- 
■lancea ; wo propose, therefore, with the exception of 
strychnine, which is the least of all these nuisances, to 
exterminate this catalogue from beginning to end. 

We mean precisely what our words express, when we 
say we ^lieve thieves are, as a general rule, less amena- 



Lie to tlic moral law tlian slaveholders ; and here is tli-? 
basis of our opinion : Ordinarily, tliicrts wait tmtil w 
ocq^nirG a considerable amount of property, and tliea tliej 
steal a dispensable part of it ; but they deprive no one ot 
physical liberty, nor do they fetter the mind ; slaveholders, 
on the contrary, by clinging to the most barbarous relic 
of the most barbarous age, bring disgrace on tbemselTcs, 
their neighbors, and their country, depreciate the value 
of their own and others' lauds, degrade labor, discourage 
energy and progress, prevent non-slaveholders from accn- 
mulating wealth, curtail their natural rights and privi- 
Icgea, doom their children to ignorance, and all its atten- 
dant evils, rob the negroes of their freedom, throw a 
damper on every species of manual and intellectual enter- 
prise, tliat is not projected under their own roofs and for 
their own advantage, and, by other means equally at 
variance with the principles of justice, thnugh but an in- 
significant fractional part of the popolation, they consti- 
tute themselves the sole arbiters and legislators for the 
entire South. Not merely so ; the thief rarely steals from 
more than one man ont of an hundred ; the slaveholder de- 
frauds ninety and nine, and the hundredth does not escape 
him. Again, thieves steal trifles from rich men ; slave- 
holders oppress poor men, and enact laws for the perpetu- 
ation of their poverty. Thieves practice deceit OD the 
wise ; slaveholders take advantage of the ignorant. 

We contend, moreover, that slaveholders are more crim- 
inal than common murderers. We know all slaveholders 
would not wilfully imbne their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-men ; but i'. is i fact, nevertheless, that all slave- 
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holders are under the shield of a porpotual license to mnr- 
der. This license they have issued to themselveB. Ac- 
cording to their own infamons statates, if the slave raises 
hifi hand to ward ofi* an unmerit^'d blow, they dro permit- 
ted to take his life with imptmity. Wo are personally 
acquainted with three ruSans who have become actual 
murderers under circumstances of this nature. One of 
tbem killed two negroes on one occasion ; the other two 
hare murdered bnt one each. Neither of them has ever 
been subjected to even the preliminaries of a trial ; not 
one of them has ever been arrested ; their own private 
explanations of the homicides exculpated them from all 
manner of blame in the premises. They had done noth- 
ing wrong in the eyes of the community. The negroes 
made an cfibrt to shield themselves &om the tortures of a 
mercUess flagellation, and were shot dead on the spot' 
Their murderers still live, and are treated as honorable 
members of society I No matter how many slaves or free 
negroes may witness the perpetration of these atrocious 
homicides, not one of them is ever allowed to lift up his 
voice in behalf of his mnrderod brother. In the South, 
negroes, whether bond or free, are never, under any cir- 
cumstances, permitted to utter a syllable under oath, ex- 
cept for or against persons of their own color ; their tes- 
timony against white persons ia of no more consequence 
than the idle zephyr of the summer. 

We shall now introduce four tables of valuable and in- 
teresting statistics, to which philosophic and discrimina- 
ting readers will doubtless have frequent occasions to 
refer- Tables 22 and 23 will show the area of the several 




SUtes, in square miles and in acres, and tiic njimbcr of 
inhabitants to the eqnare mile in each State ; aleo tho 
grand total, or the average, of every statietical column ; 
tables 24 and 35 will exhibit the total numbt^ of inhabi- 
tants rceidiug in each Stat^, according to 'jie ceosus of 
1850, the number of whites, the numb'.r oC ircc colored, 
and tlio number of slaves. The recpitulations of tfac3« 
tables will be followed by a corop'j*e list of the number 
of blavcholdera in the United Sta^.e, ohowing the exact 
number in each Southern State, and in the District of 
Columbia. Most warmly do we commend all these statis 
tics to the itudimu attention of the reader. Their lan- 
guage is more eloquent than any possible combination of 
Boman vowels and consonants. We have spared no pains 
in arranging them so as to express at a single glance the 
great truths of which they are composed ; and we donbt 
not that the plan we have adopted will meet with general 
approbation. Numerically considered, it will be perceived 
that the slaveholders are, in reality, a very insignificant 
class. Of them, however, we shall have more to say here- 
after. 
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TABL-K NO. XXII. 
AREA OF TSG FBBH STATES. 



BUM. 


BqumUUn- 


Ac™. 


*qiu»m]l& 




155,980 
4,674 
66,406 
33,809 
50,914 
31.766 
7,800 
60,243 
9,280 
6,820 
47,000 
39,96* 
46,000 
1.806 
10,213 
63,924 


99,827,200 
2,991,360 
35,359.200 
21.637,760 
82.684,960 
20.330.240 
4,9S2,000 
35,995^20 
6,930,200 
5,324,800 
30,080,000 
26,678,960 
29,440,000 
836,840 
6,535.680 
34,611,360 

392,002,082 




niinota. ... 

Jodiaw 


79.83 

16.37 
29.iH 


M^oe 

UuMcboKlM 


1S.3Q 
m.50 




84.26 






Ohio. 

BhodelAluid 


49.66 

50.26 
112,97 


WiicoMin 


5.60 




612,597 


21.91 



TABLE NO. XXIII. 

AREA or TBB SLAVE STATES. 



SUM. 


SqauB Mllra. 


Acm. 

82,027.490 
33,406,720 

1,866,800 
87.931,620 
87.120,000 
24.115,200 
26,403,200 

7,119,360 
30,179.840 
43,123,200 
82,460,660 
18,805,400 
29,184,000 
152,002,660 
39,166,280 

544,926,720 


iDlubll-DUl lo 


Alabamn 

ArkuBiu 


60,722 
52,198 
2,120 
60,268 
58,000 
87,680 
41.265 
11,124 
47,166 
67,380 
60,704 
29,385 
45,600 
237,504 
61,362 

861,448 


15.21 
4.03 








16.62 


Kentucky 


26.07 
12.66 


Marylmd 


52.41 
12.86 








22.76 




21.99 


T««. 

Virtfnia .... 


.69 
23,17 




11,23 



/ 
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TABLK NO. XXIV. 

POPULATION OF THE FREE STATES — 1850. 



States. 

California 

CoDDecticut.. ... 

lUiDois 

Indiana 

Iowa ••• ... 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Micbif2[an 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. •• 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Whites. 

91,635 
868,099 
846,084 
977,164 
191,881 
581,818 
985,450 
395,071 
817,456 
465,509 
8,048,325 
1,955,050 
2,268,160 
143,875 
813,402 
804,766 

13,233,070 



Free Colored. 

962 

7,693 

5,436 

11,262 

833 

1,356 

9,064 

2,683 

620 

23,810 

40,069 

25.279 

53,626 

3,670 

718 

635 

196,116 



ToU 



9! 
87( 
85: 
9« 
19! 
5» 
99^ 
89'. 

sr 

481 

3,09: 

1,98( 

2,811 

141 

814 

80£ 

13,48^ 



TABLE NO. XXV. 

POPULATION OF TUE SLAVE STATES — 1850. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida. ....... 

Georgia 

Kentucky . . . . . 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Whites. 


Free 
Colored. 


BlaTCf. 


Tot 


426,514 


2,265 


842,844 


771 


162,189 


608 


47,100 


20S 


71,169 


18,078 


2,290 


91 


47,208 


932 


89,310 


87 


521,572 


2,931 


881,622 


906 


761,418 


10,011 


210,981 


982 


255,491 


17,462 


244,809 


617 


417,943 


74,723 


90,368 


688 


295,718 


930 


309,878 


606 


592,004 


2,618 


87,422 


682 


553,028 


27,463 


288,548 


869 


274,563 


8,960 


884,984 


668 


756,836 


0,422 


239,469 


1,002 


154,034 


897 


58,101 


212 


894,800 


51,333 


472,528 


1,421 



6,184,477 ! 228,138 



3,200,064 



9,612 



^ 
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RECAPITULATION — ABEA. 

BqnirelUIa. Aotm. 

AruofUie Slave SUUh. 8£1,448 514,926,720 

Are* of the Free States 612,597 SB2,062,OS2 

BalanceE \o Gtvor of SlkreStstei... 238,861 152,864,638 

BEC APITUUTIOH — POPULATIO N — 1 850. 

'WMl«, Total. 

FopnlatioDOftheFree Statei 18,233,670 13,434,922 

PopnUtioD of the SlBTeSCatei ... 6,184,477 9,612,978 

BalancesiDfkToroftheFreeStaten 7,049,193 a,S21,a4& 

FBEB COLOBED AND BLAVE — 1850. 

Free Negroei {□ tbo SIats States 228,138 

Free Negroea In tbo Fi«e SUlei 196,116 

Exccu of Free Negroes in the Slave States 32,022 

Slaves lu tho Stave Slates S,200,SM 

Free Negroes in tlio Slave States 228,138 

Aggregate Nagro Population of the Slave SUtea ia 1850. . . 3,428,502 

TUB TEBBTTOBIES AND HIE DISTBICT OP COLnMBIA. 

Ana la Bqaara UDh PopaliUIuii. 

Indian Territory 71,127 

Eanaas " 114,798 

MlnoeMU " 166,025 G,077 

Nebraska " 385,882 

B.Mesico " 207,007 61,647 

Oregon " 185,030 18,204 

Hull " 269,170 11,380 

Washington." 123,022 

Colninbia, Distof. 60 *51,687 

Aggregate of Area and PopnIaUon, 1,472,121 U3,9SG 

•Of tha 61^ lolublluU In lbs Dlilrlet of Colombia, Is IWO, ia,WI mre Fr«* 
ColoreiJ. and 3,HI irn* ilaTt*. 

7 
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NJMBEH OF ELiVEHOLDEns IN THE CNITED STATES — 1850. I 

Alabama 29,296 

ArkODsM 6,990 

Colnmbia, District of, 1,4T7 

Selsware 809 

Florida 3,520 , J 

Qeorgl* 88,«6 I 

Kentucky 88,aSfi I 

LoiUriaoi 20,070 ■ 

Mwylaod 16,0*0 

MUsiasippi 28,116 

M iaaonrt 19, 185 

NorUi Carolina 28,808 

Bontb Carolina. aS,696 

TcDcesaee S3,861 

Teitt 7,747 

Virjiinia. • 66,063 

Total Namber of Slaveholders Id the United 8Ut«s 847,626 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS — 1860. 

Holders of I siafe 6S,820 

Holders of land nndcr 5 105,683 

Hddenof 6aDd under 10 80,766 

Holdenof 10 and under 20. 64,696 

Holdenof 20andtinder 60. 20,783 

Hglderaof 60 and ondor 100 6,190 

Holdcrsof lOOandnnder 200 1,479 

noideraof 200 and under 300 187 

Holdersof 300 and under 500. 56 

Holders of 600 and under 1,000 9 

Holders of 1,000 and- over 2 

AggTPgate Number of SlaTebolden in tbe United States. . . . 347,626 
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It thus appears that there are in the UQitcd States, three 
huodred and forty-seven thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-five slaveholders. But this appearance ia deceptive 
The actual number is certainly less than two hundred 
thousand. Professor De Bow, the Superintendent of the 
CcnsDS, informs us that " the number includes slave- 
hirers," and furthermore, that " where the party owns 
slaves in different counties, or in difiercnt States, he will 
be entered more than once." Now every Southerner, who 
has any practical knowledge of affairs, must know, and 
does know, that every New Tear's day, like almost every 
other day, is desecrated in the South, by publicly hiring 
out slaves to large numbers of non-slaveholders. The 
slaveowners, who are the exclusive manufacturers of pub- 
lic sentiment, have popularized the dictum that white ser- 
vants, decency, virtue, and justice, are unfashionable ; and 
there are, we are sorry to say, nearly one hundred and 
sixty thousand non-slaveholding sycophants, who have 
subscribed to this false philosophy, and who are giving 
constant encouragement to the infamous practices of 
slavcholding and slave-breeding, by hiring at least one 
slave every year. 

In the Southern States, as in all other slave countries, 
there are three odious classes of mankind ; the slaves 
themselves, who arc cowards ; the slaveholders, who are 
tyrants ; and the non-alaveholding slav&-hirers, who are 
lickspittles. Whether either class is really entitled to the 
regards of a gentleman is a matter of grave doubt The 
slaves are pitiable ; the slaveholders are detestable ; the 
slave-hirers are contemptible. 
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Willi tlie BtalisticB at onr command, it IB impossible for 
us to ascertain the esact numbers of slaveholdera and non- 
elaveholding slave-hirera iu tbe slave States ; but we have 
data which will enable ub to approach very near to the 
facta. The town from whieh we hail, Salisbury, the capi- 
tal of Rowan county, North Carolina, coutains about twen- 
ty-three hundred inhabitants, includinf^ tlirce hundred and 
Beventy-two slavca, Efty-ouc slaveiioldcra, and forty-three 
non-elaveholdinff slave-hirers. Taking it for granted that 
this town furniahcs a fair relative proportion of alt the 
slaveholdorsj and non-slaveholding slave-hirers in tbe 
slave States, the whole namber of the former, including 
those who have been " entered more than once," is one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand fire hundred and fifty- 
one; of the latter, one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-four ; and, now, estimating that 
there are in Maryland, Virginia, and other grainrgrowing 
States, an aggregate of two thousand slaveowners, who 
have cotton plantations stocked with negroes in the far 
South, and who have been " entered more than once," we 
find, as the result of our calculations, that the total num- 
ber of actual slaveholders in the Union, is precisely one 
hundred and eighty-sii thousand five hundred and fifty- 
one — as follows : 

Number of actual skveholdera in the United Stales 186,551 

Number "enteroJ moro than once" 2,000 

Namber of non-alavrhoMirig slave-hirers 168,974 

A ngregale number, according to Dc Bow 347,625 

The greater number of non-slaveholdiny slave-hirers, are 
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a kind of third-ratt! aristocrats — persons wlio formerly 
owned slaves, but whom slavery, as is its custom, has 
dragged down to poverty, leaving them, in their false and 
shiftless pride, to eke out a miserable existence over the 
hapless chattels personal of other men. 

So it soemis that the total number of actual slave-own- 
ers, im^uding their entire crew of cringing lickspittles, 
against whom we hare to contend, ia but three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. 
Against this army for the defense and propagation of sla- 
very, we think it will be an easy matter — independent of 
the negroes, who, in nine cases out of ten, would be de- 
lighted with an opportunity to cut their masters' throats, 
and without accepting of a single recruit from either of 
the free States, England, France or Germany — to muster 
one at least three times as large, and far more respectable 
for its ntter extinction. We hope, however, and believe, 
that the matter in dispute maybe adjusted without array- 
ing these armies against each other in hostile attitude. 
We desire peace, not war — justice, not blood. Give ns 
&ir-play, secure to us the right of discussion, the freedom 
of speech, and we will settle the difficulty at the ballot- 
box, not on the battle^ound — ^by force of reason, not by 
force of arms. But we are wedded to one purpose from 
which no earthly power can ever divorce us. We are de- 
termined to abolish slavery at all hazards — In defiance of 
all the opposition, of whatever nature, which it is possible 
for the slavocrats to bring against us. Of this they may 
take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 
Before we proceed further, it may be necessary to call 
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atltiulion to tLc fact that, tliongh tlic ostensible [nx>|>rie- 
tombip of tlic sluves is vested in fewer iodiridnala than 
we have naually coiintcd in oar calculations concerning- 
them, llio force and drift of our Btatistics remain onint- 
paired. In tbe main, all our fibres ar« correct The 
taliloa wliich we have prepared, especially, and the rec»- 
pitulations of tliose tables, may be relied on with all the 
c»n{idcaco that is due to American official integrity ; for, 
n« wo have Bubetanlially remarked on a previous occasian, 
the parliculars of which they are composed have been 
obtaiiK-i) from the retiiras of competent census agents, 
who, with Prof. De Bow as principal, were expres§ly em- 
ployed to collect them. Aa for onr minor labors in the 
science of numbers, we cheerfully submit them to the can- 
did scrutiny of the impartial critic 

A majority of the slaveholders with whom we are ac- 
quainted — and we happen to know a few dozen more than 
we care to know — own, or protend to own, at least fifteen 
negroes each ; some of them are the masters of more than 
fifty each ; and we have had the Amw (!) of an introduc- 
tion to one man who is represented as the owner of six- 
teen hundred I tt is said that if all the lands of this lat^ 
tcr worthy were in one tract, they might be formed into 
two counties of more than ordinary size ; he owns plan- 
tations and woodlands in three cotton-growing States. 

The quantity of land owned by the slaveholder is gene- 
rally in proportion to the number of negroes at his " quar- 
ter ;" the master of only one or two slaves, if engaged in 
agriculture, seldom owns less than three hundred acres ; 
the holder of eight or ten slaves usually owns from a then- 
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eand to fifteen hundred acrea ; fire thousand acres arc not 
onfreqnentlf fonnd In the poBsessioa of the master of £flr^ 
Hlaves ; while in Columbia, South Carolina, about twelve 
months ago, a certain noted slaveholder was pointed ont 
to us, and reported as the owner of nearly two hundred 
thousand acres in the State of Mississippi. How the great 
mass of illiterate poor whites, a majority of whom are the 
indescribably wretched tenants of these slavocratic land> 
sharks, are specially imposed upon and socially outlawed, 
we shall, if we have time and space, take occasioii to e» 
plain in a subsequent chapter. 

Thus far, in giving expression to onr sincere and settled 
opinions, we have endeavored to show, in (he first place, 
that slavery is a great moral, social, civil, and political 
evil — a dire enemy to true wealth and national greatness, 
and an atrocious crime against both God and man ; and, 
in the second place, that it is a paramount duty which we 
owe to heaven, to the earth, to America, to humanity, to 
our posterity, to our consciences, and to our pockets, to 
adopt efiectnal and judicious meaHures for its immediate 
abolition. The questions now arise. How can the evil be 
averted f What are the most prudent and practical means 
that can be devised for the abolition of slavery t In the 
solution of these problems it becomes necessary to deal 
with a multTplicity of stubborn realities. And yet, we can ' 
see no reason why North Carolina, in her sovereign capa- 
city, may not, with equal ease and success, do what forty- 
five other States of the world havo done within the last 
forty-five years. Nor do we believe any good reason exists 
why Virginia should not perform as great a deed in 1859 
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as did New-ToTk in 1V99. KLtBeacbusctts aboliehod alav- 
ery in 1180 ; would it not be a masterly etroke of policy 
in Tennessee, and every other slave State, to abolish it in 
or before 1860 J 

Not long since, a slavocrat, writing on tliis subject, said, 
apologetically, "we frankly admit that slavery is a mon- 
Btroua eril ; bnt what are we to do with an institution 
which has bafBed tiie wisdom of our greatest statesmen ?" 
Unfortunately for the South, since the days of Wasbiugton, 
JeETerson, Madison, and tbctr iHiutTions compatriots, she 
has never had more tluin half a Jozen stateamtu, all told ; 
of mere politicians, wiie-pullers, and filave-driving dema- 
gogues, she has had enough, and to spare ; bnt of states- 
men, in the tme sense of the t«rm, she has had, and now 
has, hut precious few — fewer just at this time, perhaps, 
than ever before. It is far from a matter of surprise to us 
that slavery has, for such a long period, baCQed the " wis- 
dom" of the oligarchy ; but our surprise is destined to cul- 
minate in amazement, if the wisdom of the non-elaveholders 
does not soon baffle slavery. 

From the eleventh year previous to the close of the 
eighteenth century down to the present moment, slavehold- 
ers and slave-breeders, who, to speak naked tmtb, are, as 
a general thing, unfit to occupy any honorable station in 
life, have, by chicanery and usurpation, wielded all the 
official power of the South ; and, eicepting tiie patriotic 
services of the noble abolitionists above-mentioned, the sole 
aim and drift of their legislation has been to aggrandize 
themselves, to strengthen slavery, and to keep the poor 
vhites, the constitutional majority, bowed down in the 
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deepest depths of dcgradatioD. We propose to subvert 
this entire Bjstem ofolig^aiclial despotism. We think there 
should be some legislation for decent white men, not oloSe 
for negroes and slaveholders. Slavery lies at the root of 
all the shame, poverty, ignorance, tyranny and imbecility 
of the Sonlh ; slavery must be thoroughly eradicated ; let 
this be done, and a glorions future will await us. 

The statesmen who are to abolish slavery in Kentucky, 
most be mainly and independently constituted by the non- 
slaveholders of Eentncky ; so in every other slave State. 
Fast experience has taught us the sheer folly of ever ex- 
pecting voluntary justice from the slaveholders. Their 
illicit intercourse with " the mother of harlots" has been 
kept up so long, and their whole natures have, in conse- 
quence, become so depraved, that there is scarcely a 
spark of honor or magnanimity to be found amongst them. 
Aa well might one expect to hear highwaymen clamoring 
for a universal interdict against traveling, as to expect 
slaveholders to pass laws for the abolition of slavery 
Under all the circumstances, it is the duty of the nAi- 
slaveholders to mark out an independent course for them- 
selves, to steer entirely clear of the oligarchy, and to 
utterly contemn and ignore the many vile imstrumento of 
power, animate and inanimate, which have been so freely 
and so effectually used for their enslavement. Now is the 
time for them to assert their righte and liberties ; never 
before was there such an appropriate period to strike foi 
Freedom in the South. 

Had it not been for the better sense,- the purer patrlotr 
ism, and the more practical justice of the non-slaveholders, 
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the Middle States and New England would still be groan- 
ing and groveling under the pouderoua burden of slavery ; 
New-York would never have risen above tbe dishonorable 
level of Virginia ; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath tlio 
iron-heel of the black code, would have remained the «n- 
progresaive parallel of Georgia ; MaasacliuBottB would 
have continued till the proeent time, and Heaven only 
knows bow much longer, the contemptible coequal of 
South Carolina. 

Succeeded by die happiest moral effects and the grand- 
est physical results, wo have Bcen slavery crushed be- 
neath the wiadou of tbe non-slaveholding statesmen of , 
the North ; followed by corresponding influences and 
achievements, many of us who have not yet passed the 
meridian of life, are destined to see it equally crushed 
beneath the wisdom of the non-slaveholding Statesmen of 
the South, With righteous indignation, we enter our dis- 
claimer against tbe base yet baseless admission that 
Louisiana and Texas are incapable of producing as great 
statesmen as Rhode Island and Connecticut What has 
been done for New Jersey by tbe stateBmen of New Jer- 
sey, can bo done for North Carolina by the etateameu of 
North Carolina ; the wisdom of the former State has abol- 
ished slavery ; as sure as the earth revolvea on it« axis, 
the wisdom of the latter will not do less. 

That our plan for the abolition of slavery, is the best 
that can be devised, we liave not the vanity to contend ; 
but that it is a grod orie,'-and will do to act upon until a 
better shall havi been suggested, we do firmly and con- 
scientiously believe. Though but little skilled in the deli- 
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cat*, art of eurgerj, we have pretty thoroaghly, probed 
slavery, the frightful tumor on the body politic, and have, 
we think, ascertained the precise remedies requisite for a 
speedy and perfect cure. Possibly the lesa ardent friends 
of freedom may object to our prescription, oa the ground 
that some of its ingredients &ie too griping, and that it 
will cost the patient a deal of most excruciating pain. 
Bat let them remember that the patient is exceedingly 
refractory, that the case is a desperate one, and that dras- 
tic remedies are indispensably necessary. When they 
shall have invented milder yet equally efficacious ones, 
it will be time enough to discontinue the use of ours — 
then no one will be readier than we to discard the infalli- 
ble strong recipe for the infallible mild. Not at the per- 
secution of a few thousand slaveholders, but at the resti- 
tution of natural rights and prerogatives to several mil- 
lions of non-slaveholders, do we aim. 

Inscribed on die banner, which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand 
by it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall 
be presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody 
the principles, as wc conceive, that should govern na in 
our patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidi- 
Otis foe that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liber- 
ties and dearest interests of America : 
1st, Thorough Organization and Independent Political 

Action on the part of the Non-Slaveholding whites of 

the South. 
2nd. Ineligibility of Slaveholders — Never another vote to 

the Trafficker in Human Flesh. 
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Srd. No Co-operalioD with Slaveholdera in Politics — No 
Fellowehip witli tliem in Religion — No AffiliaUon with 
thom in Society, 

4th. No Patronage to Slaveholding Merchants — No Ooes^ 
Bliip in Slave- waiting Hotels — No Fees to Slaveholding 
Lawyers — No Employment of Slaveholding Physicians 
— No Audience to Slaveholding Parsons. 

Bth. No Recognition of Pro-slavery Men, except as Ruf- 
fiaos, Outlaws, and Criminals. 

6th. Abrupt Diacontinnance of Subscription to Proslavery 
Newspapers. 

Vth, The Greatest Possible Encouragement to Free White 
Labor. 

8. No more Hiring of Slaves by Non-Blaveholders. 

fltli. Inimcdiat« Death to Slavery, or if not immediate, 
unqualified Proscription of its Advocates during the Pe- 
riod of its EsistcDcc. 

10th. A Tax of Sixty Dollars on every Slaveholder for each 
and ever^" Negro in his Possession at the prcBout time, 
or at any intermediate timo between now and the 4th 
of July, 1863— said Money to be Applied to the trans- 
portation of t.hi> Iil;ii;ks to Liburiii, ti> \hi-\v (\,l..i,L',:iiini, 
in Central or South America, or to their Comfortablo 
Settlement within the Boundaries of the United States. 

llth. An additional Tax of Forty Dollars per annum to be 
levied annually, on every Slaveholder for each and every 
Negro found in his possession after the 4th of July, 
1863 — said Money to be paid into the hands of the Ne- 
groes so held in Slavery, or, in cases of death, to their 
next of kin^ and to be used by Uiem at their own <^tion 
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Ttua, then, is the outline of cor scheme for the abolition 
of slaTery in the Sonthem States. Let it be acted upon 
-with doe promptitnde, and, as certaia as truth is mightier 
than error, fifteen yeare will not elapse before every foot 
of territoiy, from ibe month of the Delaware to the embog- 
ning of the Rio Grande, will glitter with tho jewels of 
freedom. Some time dnriog this year, next, or the year 
following, let there be a general convention of noo-alave- 
hold^s lirom every slave State in the Union, to deliberate 
on the momentous issues now pending. First, let them 
adopt measures for holding in restraint the diabolical ex- 
cesses of the oligarchy ; secondly, in order to cast oS the 
thraldom which the infamous slave-power has fastened 
upon them, and, as the first step necessary to be taken to 
regain the inalienable rights and libortics with which they 
were invested by Nature, but of which tlicy have been 
divested by the accursed dealers in human ficsh, lot them 
devise ways and means for the complete annihilation of 
slavery ; thirdly, lot them put forth an equitable and com- 
prehensive platform, fully dcfiaiiig their position, and in- 
viting the active sympathy and co-operation of the mil- 
lions of down-trodden non-slaveholders throughout the 
SouUiem and Southwestern States. Let all these things 
be done, not too hastily, but with calmness, deliberation, 
prudence, and circumspection ; if need be, let the dele- 
gates to the convention continue in session one or two 
weeks ; only let their labors bo wisely and thoroughly per- 
formed ; let them, on Wednesday morning, present to the 
poor whites of the South, a well-digested scheme for tho 
reclamation of their ancient rights and prerogatives, and. 
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on tiie Thursday following, slttvery in the United States Will 
be worth absolutely less titan nothiiig ; for then, bcsidos be- 
ing 80 vile and precarious that nobody will want it, it will 
be a lasting reproach to those in whose hands it is lodged. 

Were it not that other phases of the subject admonish 
us to be economical of space, we could suggest more than 
a doien different plans, cither of which, if acrnpulously 
carried out, would lead to a wholesome, speedy, and per- 
fect termination of slavery. Under all the circumstances, 
however, it might be difficult for ua— perhaps it would 
not be the easiest thing in tlie world for any body else — 
to suggest a belter plan than the one aboi'e. Ivtt it, or 
one embodying its principal features, be adopted forth- 
with, and the last wail of slavery will soon be heard, 
growing fainter and fainter, till it dies utterly away, to be 
succeeded by the jubilant shouts of emancipated milliooB. 

Henceforth, let it be distinctly understood that ownership 
in slaves constitutes ineligibility — that it is a crime, aa 
we verily believe it is, to vote for a slavocrat for any oflBce 
whatever. Indeed, it is our honest conviction that all the 
pro-slavery slaveholders, who are alone responsible for the 
continuance of the baneful institution among us, deserve 
to be atonce reduced to arparallel with the basest criminals 
that lie fettered within the cells of our public prisons. 
Beyond the power of computation is the extent of the moral, 
social, civil, and political evils which they have brought, 
and are still bringing, on the country. Were it possible 
that the whole number could be gathered together and 
transformed into four equal gangs of licensed robbers, ruf- 
fians, ttieves, and murderers, socie^, wo feel assured, 
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irould suScr less from their atrocities then than it does 
now. Let iho wholesome public sentiment of tbo non- 
slaveholders be vigilant and persevering in bringing them 
down to their proper level. Long since, and in the moat 
onjuBt and cruel manner, have they socially outlawed the 
non-elavebolders ; now security against farther oppresBion, 
and indemnity for past grievances, make it incumbent on 
the non-el avebolders to cast them into the identical pit 
that they dag for their betters — thus teaching them how to 
catch a Tartar I 

At the very moment we write, as has been the case ever 
since the United States have had a distinct national ezist- 
ence, and as will always continue to be the case, unless 
right trinmphs over wrong, all the civil, political, and other 
offices, within the gift of the South, are filled with negro- 
nursed incumbents from the ranks of that execrable band 
of misanthropes — three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
in number — -who, for the most part, obtain their living by 
breeding, buying and selling slaves. The magistrates in 
the villages, the constables in the districts, the commis- 
sioners of the towns, the mayors of the cities, the sheriff 
of the counties, the judges of the various courts, the mem- 
bers of the legisIatnrcB, the governors of the States, the 
representatives and senators in CongreHS — are all slave- 
hoIderB. Nor does the catalogue of their usurpations end 
here. Through the most heart-sickening arrogance and 
bribery, they have obtained control of the General Govern- 
ment, and all the consuls, ambassadors, envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary, who are chosen trom 
the South, and commia^oned to foreign countrieB, are 
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Bclectod with special reference to the pnritj of their pro- 
elavery antecedents. If credentials have ever been issued 
to a single non-Blaveholdcr of the South, wo are ignorant 

' of both the fact and the hearsay ; indeed, it would bg very 
strange if tliis much abused class of persona were permit- 
ted to hold important offices abroad, when they are not 
allowed to hold unimportant obcb at borne. 

And, then, there is the Presidency of the United States, 
which ofBee has been held forty-dghi years by slaveholders 
from the South, and only tKtniy years by non-Blaveholders 
from the North. Nor is this the full record of oligarchal 
obtrusion. On au average, the oIHcea of Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, Fostmaster^D- 
eral and Attorney-General, have been under the control of 
slave-drivers nearly two-thirds of the time. The Chief Jaa- 

~ tices and the Associate Jostices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Presidents pro tern, of the Senate, 
and the Speakers of the House of Representatives, have, 
in a large majority of instances, been slave-breeders from 
the Southern side of the Potomac. Five slaveholdiug Pres- 
idents have been reelected to the chief magistracy of the 
Bepublic, while no non-slaveholder has ever held the oEBce 
more than a single term. Thus we see plainly that even 
the non-slaveholders of the North, to whose freedom, en- 
ergy, enterprise, intelligence, wealth, population, power, 
progress, and prosperity, our country is almost exclusively 
indebted for it» high position among the nations of the 
earth, have been arrogantly denied a due participation in 
the honors of federa >ffice. Wken " the sum of all villain- 
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iea" ehall have ceased to exist, then the rights of the non 
elaTehoIdere of the North, of the South, of the East, and of 
the West, will be duly recognized and respected ; not before. 

With all onr heart, we hope and believe it is the full 
and fixed determination of a mty'ority of the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens of this Republic, that the Pres- 
idential chair ehall never again be filled by a slavocrat. 
Safely may we conclude that the doom of the oligarchy is 
already sealed with respect to that important and dignified 
station ; it now behooves us to resolve, with equal firm* 
ness and efibct, that, after a certain period during the next 
decade of years, no slaveholder shall occupy any position 
in the Cabinet, that no slave-breeder shall be sent as a di- 
plomatist to any foreign country, that no slave-driver shall 
he permitted to bring further disgrace on either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, that the chief justices, 
associate justices, and judges of the several courts, the 
governors of the States, the members of the legislatures, 
and all the minor functionaries of the land, shall be free 
from the heinous crime of ownership in man. 

For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders have been 
the sole and constant representatives of the South, and 
what have they accomplished 7 It requires but little timo 
and few words, to tell the story of their indiscreet and 
unhallowed performances. In fact, with what we have 
already said, gestures alone would sufGce to answer the 
inquiry. We can make neither a more truthful nor em- 
phatic reply than to point to our tliinly inhabited States, 
to our fields despoiled of their virgin soil, to the despicable 
price of lands, to our unv^ited cities and towns, to our 



vacant harbors and idle water-power, to the dreary ab- 
sence of Bhipping and manTifactories, to onr nnpraiioned 
soldiers of the reTOlation, to the millions of liriaif monii- 
menta of ignorance, to the pover^ of the whites, and to 
the wretchedness of the blacks. 

Either directly or indirectly, are alaTO-driving denuk 
goguee, who have oetentationsly set np pretensions to 
statesmanship, responsible for every dishonorable weak- 
ness and ineqaality that exiatA between the North and the 
SoDth. Let thenk shirk the responstbili^ if they can ; bat 
it is morally impossible for them to do bo. We know 
how ready tbey have always been to cite the numerical 
strength of the North, aa a valid escnse for their inability 
to procnre appropriations from the General Government, 
for porposea of internal improvement, for the establish- 
ment of linca of ocean steamers to South American and 
European ports, and for the accomplishment of othe.' ob- 
jects. Before that apology ever escapes from their lips 
again, let them remember that the namcrical weakness of 
the South is wholly attributable to their own villainous 
statism. Had the Southern States, in accordance with 
the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, abolished slavery at the same time the Northern 
States abolished it, there would have been, long since, 
and most assuredly at this moment, a larger, wealtiiier, 
wiser, and more powerful population, south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, than there now is north of it. This fact be- 
ing BO woU established that no reasonable man denies it, 
it is evident tbat the oligarchy will have to devise an- 
other subterfuge for even temporary relief. 
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Until slavery and si ivehoIderB cease to be the only 
favored objects of [egisVation in the Sonth, the North will 
continue to maintain the ascendency in every important 
particular. With those loathsome objects out of the way, 
it would not take the non-slayoholders of the South more 
than a quarter of a century to bring her np, in all re- 
specta, to a glorious equality with the North ; nor would 
it take them much longer to surpass the latter, which is 
tiie most vigorous and honorable rival that they have in 
the world. Three quarters of a century hence, if slavery 
is abolished within the next ten years, as it ought to be, 
the South will, we believe, be as much greater than the 
North, as the North is now greater than the SoutV. Three 
quarters of a ccnfniy hence, if the South retains slavery, 
which God forbid I she will be to the North much the 
samo that Poland is to Russia, that Cuba is to Spain, or 
that Ireland is to England. 

"What we want and must have, as the only sure means 
of attaining to a position worthy of Sovereign States in 
this eminently progressive and utilitarian age, is an ener- 
getic, intelligent, enterprising, virtuous, and unshackled 
population ; an ontrammeled press, and the Freedom of 
Speech. For ourselves, as white people, and for the ne- 
groes and other persons of whatever color or condition, 
we demand all the rights, interests and prerogatives, that 
are guarantied to corresponding classes of mankind in the 
North, in England, in France, in Germany, or in any other 
civilized and enlightened country. Any proposition th;il 
may be offered coiccding less than this demand, will be 
promptly and dis ainfully rejected. 
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Speaking of the non-el a ve hoi dora of Uie South, George 
M. Weston, a zealous co-laborer in t!ie cause of Freedom, 
Bays : — 

" The j)on-slaTehol(Iing wliitca of tho South, being not less 
tliu) MTeo-tenths of tho wliole number of whites, would Mem 
toba entitled to same enquirj into their actual condition; and 
uspeciallj', as they hare no real political weight or consideration 
in the country, and little opportunity to epeak for themselvcB. 
I httTe been for twenty years a reader of Southern newspapers, 
and a reader and hearer of Congreasional debates ; but, in all 
that time, I do not recollect ever to have eecn or beard these 
non-sliiTeholding whites rercrred to hy Southern ' gentlemen,' as 
constiluling any part o! what they call 'the Sotitk.' When the 
rights of the South, or its wrongs, or its policy, or iti interesta, 
or its institutions, are spoken of, reference is always intended to 
the rights, wrongs, policy, interests, and iustitutions of the three 
hundred and forty-Ecvcn thousand slaveholders. Nobody gets 
into Congress from the South but by their direction ; nobody 
speaks at Washiogton for any Southern interest except Iheirv. 
Yet there is, at the South, quite another interest than theirs ; 
embracing from two to three times as many white people ; and, 
as we shall presently see, entitled to the deepest sympathy and 
commiseration, in TJew of the material, intellectual, and moral 
privations to which it has been subjected, the degradation to 
which it has already been reduced, and the still more fearful 
degradation with which it is threatened by the inevitable opera* 
tion of existing causes and influences." 

The following extract, from a paper on " Domestic 
Manufactures in the South and West," published by M. 
Tarvcr, of Missouri, may be appropriately introduced in 
this connection : — 

" The non-slaveholders possess, generally, but very small means, 
and the laud which they possess is almost universally poor, and 
so sterile that a scanty subsistence is all that can be derived tnia 
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ita ctiltlntioD ; uid the more fertile soil, being in the pouessicn 
oT the eUTeholden, miut erer lenuin oat of the povei of thou 
who hftve none. ThiB eUte ot things is a eiE>t dnvhuJc, ftnd 
beu« hettTily npon tad depresfe* the monl energies of the 
poorer cluaet. Tlw kcqniMtion of « respectable position in Um 
•cale of wealth appeara lo difficult, that tbej decline the hopeless 
pDrBuit,aDd manjr ofthem settle down into habits of idleness, and 
become the altnoet passire subjects of all its consequences. And 
I lament to saf that I hare obserred of late jeirs, that an ctI' 
dent deterioration is taking place in this part of the population, 
the joonger portion of it being less educated, Iceb industrions, 
and in eyer^ point of view less respectable than their ancestors.'- 

Equally worthy of attention ia the testimony of Gov. 
^Dunond, of South Carolina, who says : — 

" Aoeordii^ to the best calculation, which, in the absence of 
rtrtiatie bets, can be made, it is beliered, that of the three hun- 
dred thoofand wliite iohabitanls of South Carolina, there arc not 
a than fiftj thousand «hae? ioiluatry, such as it is, and com- 
a the present condition of things, and 
does not promise to be hereafter, adequate to procure them, 
Iioii(.etI]r, such a support asercry white person is. and feels him- 
self entillod to. And this, nost to emigration, i8,j>crhapH, the 
heaf JMt of the weighlfi tliat press upon the springs of our pros- 
pcrtty. M«il of Ihoae now follow agricultural pursuits, in fee- 
bly yet Injurious cwnpetitioo trlth bUto labor. Some, perhaps, 
" hin from tho want of due encouragc- 

o work at all. The; obtain a preca- 
»£ionaI Jobs, by hunting, by fishing, 
Vfit'lds or folds, and too often by what is, 
l-tradiiifr with slaves, and seducing them 



sundry plain Btraightforward facts 
D OIK own pen, these extracts show 
imediiite and independent political 
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action on the part of ihe non-elavcholdiDg wliitce uf tlie 
South, is, with them, a matter, not only of positive duty, 
but also of the utmost importanco. As yet, it ia in their 
power to rescue tbe South from the gulf of shame and 
guilt, into which slavery has plnnged her ; but if they do 
not Boon arouse themselves from their apathy, this power 
will be wrenched from tliem, and then, unable to resist the 
atrong arm of the oppressor, they will be completely do- 
graded to a social and political level with tlie negroes, 
whose condition of servitude will, in the meantime, be- 
come far more alijoct and forlurn than it is now. 

In addition to the reasons which we have akeady as- 
signed why no slavocrat should, in the future, be elected 
to any office whatever, there are others that deserve to bo 
carefully considered. Among these may be mentioned tho 
illbrceding and the ruffianism of slaveholding officials: 
Tedious indeed would be the task to enumerate all the 
homicides, duels, assaults and batteries, and other crimes, 
of which they are the authors in tho course of a single 
year. To the general reader their career at the seat of 
government is well known ; there, on frequent occasions, 
choking with rage at seeing their wretched sophistries 
scattered to the winds by the sound, logical reasoning of 
the champions of Freedom, tbey have overstepped the 
bounds of common decency, vacated the chair of honora- 
ble controversy, and, in tho most brutal and cowardly 
manner, assailed their unarmed opponents with bludgeons, 
bowie tnivcs and pistols. Compared with some of their 
barbarisms at home, however, their frenzied onslaughts a( 
the national C<iTtital have been b'lit the simplest broaches 
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vl avil deportment ; and it is only for the pnrpoae of 
ftToiding personalities that we now refrain from divnlgisg 
a few instances of the onparaileled atrocities which the; 
have perpetrated in legislative halls South of the Poto- 
mac. Nor is it alone in the national and State legislsv 
tures that they snbstitote brute force for genteel behavior 
and acnteness of intellect Neither court-houses nor pub- 
lic streets, hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor 
law-offices, are held sacred from their murderous conflicts. 
About certain silly abstractions that no practical business 
man ever allows to occupy his time oi attention, they are 
eternally wrangling ; and thus it is that rencounters, 
duels, homicides, and other demonstrations of pcrsoniti 
violence, have become so popular in all sluvcholding com- 
munities. A few years of entire freedom from the cares 
and perplexities of public life, would, wc have no doubt, 
greatly improve both their manners and their morals ; and 
we suggest that it is a Christian duty, which devolves on 
the nOD-slavebolders of the South, to disrobe them of the 
mantle of office, which they haVc so long worn with dis- 
grace to themselves, injustice to their constituents, and 
rum to their country. 

But what shall we say of such men as Botts, Stuart, and 
Macfarland of Virginia ; of Raynor, Morchcad, Miller, 
Stanly, Graves, and Graham of North Carolina ; of Davis 
and Hofiinan of Maryland ; of Blair and Benton of Mis- 
souri ; of the Harshalls of Kentucky ; and of Ethcridge of 
Tennessee 7 All these gentlemen, and many others of the 
same school, entertain, we believe, sentiments similar to 
those that were ontaitaincd by the immortal Fathers of the 
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Kepuljlic — that slaver; is a ^reat moral, social, civil, and 
political evil, to be got rid of at the ciU'liest practical pe- 
riod — and if thej do, in order to secure our votes, it is only 
necessary for them to " have the courage of tlicir opinions," 
to renounce slavery, and to come out frankly, fairly aud 
squarely, in favor of freedom. To neither of these patri- 
otic eons of the South, nor to any one of the claaa to wliich 
they belong, would we give any offence whatever. In our 
strictures on the criminality of pro-slavery demagogues 
we have had heretofore, and shall have hereafter, no eort 
of reference to any respectable slaveholder— by which we 
mean, any slaveholder who admita Qie mjustice and inhu- 
manity of slavery, and who is not sverae to the discossioii 
of measures for its speedy and total extinction. Sucb 
slaveholders are virtually on our side, that is, on the side 
of the non-slavcholding whites, with whom they may very 
properly be classified. On this point, once for all, we desire 
to be distinctly understood ; for it would be manifestly un- 
just not to discriminate between the anti-slavery proprie- 
tor who owns slaves by the law of entailment^ and the pro- 
slavery proprietor who engages in the traffic and becomes 
an aider and abettor of the institution from sheer turpitude 
of heart ; hence the propriety of this special disclaimer. 

If we have a correct understanding of the positions 
which they assumed, some of the gentlemen whoso names 
are written above, gave, during tlie last presidential cam- 
paign, ample evidence of their unswerving devotion to the 
intcrestfl of the great majority of the people, the non^fllave- 
holding whites ; and it is our unbiassed opinion that a 
more positive truth is no where recorded in Holy Writ, 
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than Kennctli Raynor ottered, when he said, in substance, 
that the greatest good that conld happen to this cotintry 
would be the complete overthrow of BlaTe-driving domoo- 
racj, afioi the nigger party, which has for its head and 
front the Kitchies and Wises of Virginia, ajid for its candal 
termination the Butlers and Quatlebams of South Carolina. 

And this, by the way, is a fit occasion to call attention 
to the fact, that slave-driving Democrats have been the 
perpetrators of almost every brutal outrage that ever dis- 
graced onr halls of legislation. Of countless instances of 
assault and battery, affrays, and fatal rcucounters, that 
have occurred in the courtrhouses, capitols, and other pub- 
lic buildings in (he Southern States, we feel safe in say- 
ing that the aggressor, in at least nine cases out of ten, 
has been a negro-nursed adherent of modern, miscalled 
democracy. So, too, the challenger to almost every duel 
has been an abandoned wretch, who, on many occasions 
during infancy, sucked in the cormpt milk of slavery from 
the breasts of his father's sable concubines, and who has 
never been known to become weary of boasting of a fact 
that invariably impressed itself on the minds of his audi- 
tors or observers, tho very first moment they laid their 
eyes upon him, namely, that it was a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Brute violence, however, can hardly be 
said to be the worst characteristic of the slave^riving 
Democrat ; his ignorance and squalidity arc proverbial ; 
hia senseless enthusiasm is disgusting. 

Peculiarly illostrative of the material of which sham dem- 
ocracy is composed was the vote polled at the Five Points 
precinct, in the city of New-Torfc, on the 4th nf November, 
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1856, when James Bachanan was chosen Frcsidcot by a 
wanoritu of the people We will produce the Bgnrcs : 

Fiva VolDla Precinct, Kew-Yotfe City, IB56. 

ToUa cUi for Juno* BochwaQ 674 

" " " John C. FratooDt Ifl 

" " " Millard FUlmore 9 

It will be recollected that CoL Fremont's majority over 
Bachaoau, in the State of New- York, was between Bcven- 
ty-eight and seventj-nioe thousand, and that he ran ahead 
of the Fillmore ticket to the nnmber of nearly one hundred 
and fifly-one thouBati'l. We have not the shadow of a 
donbt that he is perfectly satiBfied with ICr. Buchanan's 
triumph at the Five Points, which, with Qie exception of 
tlie slave-pens in Southern cities, is, perhaps, the most vile 
and heart«ickening locality in the United States. 

One of the most noticeable and commendable features 
of the last general election is this : almost every State, 
whose inhabitants have enjoyed the advantages of free 
Boil, free labor, free speech, frea proeses, and free schools, 
and who have, in consequence, become great in nombers, 
in virtue, in wealth, and in wisdom, voted for Fremont, 
the Republican candidate, who was pledged to use bis 
influence for the extension of like advantages to other 
parts of the country. On fbe other hand, with a single 
honorable exception, all the States which " have got to 
hating everything with the prefix Free, from free negroes 
down and up through the whole catalogue — ^free farms, 
free labor, free society, free will, free thinking, free chil- 
dren, and free schools," and which have exposed their cilr 
izens to all the perils of numerical weakness, absolnte ig- 
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norance, and hopeless poverty, voted for Buchanan, the 
Democratic candidate, who, in reply to the overtures of 
his slave-driviDg partisans, had sigaified his willingness 
to pursue a policy that would perpetuate and disseminate, 
without limit, the multitudinous evils of human bondage. 
Led on by a huckstering politician, whose chief voca- 
tion, at all times, is the rallying of ragamufSns, shoulder- 
strikers, and liquor-house vagabonds, into the ranks of his 
party, and who, it is well known, receives from the agents 
of the slave power, regular installments of money for this 
infamous purpose, a Democratic procession, exceedingly 
motley and unrefined, marched through the streets of one 
of the great cities of the North, little less than a fortnight 
previous to the election of Mr, Buchanan to the Presi- 
dency ; and the occasion gave rise, on the following day, 
to a communication in one of the morning papers, from 
which we make the following pertinent extract : 

" While the Democratic procession was paBaing through the 
streotti of this city, k few duya since, I could not but think how 
signiflcaot the exultation of that ignorant multitude was of the 
ferociODB trinrnpha wliich would be diiplayed if ever false Dem- 
ocncy should succeed in throwing the whole power of the coun- 
try into the hands of the Slave Oligarchy. It is melancholy to 
think that every iDdividual in that multitude, ignorant and de- 
praved though he may be, foreign perhaps in his birth, and utterly 
unacquainted with the principles upon which the welfare of the 
counby depends, and hostile it may be to those principles, if he 
does understand them, is equal in the power which be may exer- 
cise by his vote to the most intelligent and upright man in tbe 
community. 

" Of this, indeed, it is useless to complain. We enjoy our 
freedom with the contingency of its loss by the acts of a numeri- 
cal majority. It bcbooves all men, therefore, who have a regard 
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to tlie common good, to look urefulljr ftt the inSucnccH nhnli 

iDiij pprTert (he popular mind ; &Qd this, I tbjnk. can onlj be 
done by guarding agalnHt the corruption of iodiiidu&l cliaractcr. 
A mim whu bus noibing but political bueincas to atteod to — I 
mean the miina^Diont of elections — ought to be ahunncd by all 
honest men. If it were possible, he should have the mark of Cain 
put upon him, that he might he knonn as a jdottf r against the 
welfare of hie country," 

Tbut less than three per cent of those who voted fur Col. 
Fremont, tbut only about fioe per cent of tlioBO who pave 
their Barrages to Mr. Fillmore, and that ntore than aghimi 
per cent, of thoee who sapported Mr, Buchanun, were por- 
Bons over one and twenty years of age who could not road 
and write, are estimates which we have no doubt are not 
far from the truth, and which, in the absence of reliable 
statiaticB, we venture to give, hoping, by their publicity, 
to draw closer attention to the fact, that the illiterate foi^ 
cigncrs of the North, and the unlettered natives of the 
Sotith, were cordially united in fhcir suicidal adherence to 
the Nigjfcr party. With few exceptions, all the intelligent 
non-BlavoboIders of the South, in concert with the more 
respectable slaveholders, voted for Mr. Fillmore ; certain 
rigidly patriotic persons of the former class, whose hearts 
were so entirely with the gallant Fremont that they refused 
to vote at all — simply because they did not dare to express 
their preference for him — ^form the exceptions to which we 
allude. 

Tliuugli the Whig, Democratic, and Know-Nothiug news- 
papers, in all the States, free and slave, denounced Col. 
Fremont as an intolerant Catholic, it is now generally con- 
ceded that he was nowhere supported by the pecnliai 
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friends of Pope Piua IX The votes polled at 1 to Five 
Pointa precinct, wbich is almost exdusivcly inhabited hy 
low Irish Catholics, show how powerfully the Jesnitical 
influence was brong^ht to bear against him. At that d» 
lectable locally, as we have already shown, the timid 
Sage of Wheatland received five hnndred and seventy- fooi 
votes ; whereas the dauntless Finder of Empire received 
only sixteen. 

True to their instincts for Freedom, the Germans, gene- 
rally, voted the right ticket, and they will do it again, and 
continue to do it. With the intelligent Protestant element 
of the Fatherland on onr side, we can well afford to dis- 
piensc with the ignorant Catholic element of the Smerald 
Isle. In the influences which they exert on society, there 
is so little diSerence between Slavery, Popery, and Negro- 
driving Democracy, that we are not at all surprised to see 
them going hand in hand in their diabolical works of inhu- 
mauity and desolation. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to show that the 
Democratic par^ of to^ay is simply and unreservedly a 
sectional Nigger party. On the 15th of December, 1866, 
bnt a few weeks sabsequent to the appearance of a scan- 
dalous messt^e from an infamous governor of South Caro- 
lina, recommending the reopening of the African slave 
trade, Emerson Etheridge of Tennessee — honor to his 
name 1 — submitted, in the House of Bepresentatives, the 
following timely resolution : — 

"Reflolved, That thij House regard all BuggcBtiona or proposi- 
tions of eveiy kind, by whomsoever made, for a reTival of the 
>lare trade, u shocking to the moral Katimenti of the enUghteoed 
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portion or mankind, and tlutt uij ftct ou tLe part of Congreiu, 

legiBlating for, connrnQg at, or legatlzing Ibat horrid iind inbumao 
traffic, would JusLlj EUbject (he United StatvB to the reproach and 
execration of b]1 civiliEcd and Christian people througliout the 

Who voted for this lesolutionf and who Tot<;d agaimt 
it ? Let the j-eaa and nays answer ; they are on record, 
and he who takes the troultle to examine them will find 
that the rceolution encountered no opposition worth men- 
tioning, except from members of the Democratic parly. 
Scrutinize the yeas aad naya on any other motion or reau- 
lution atTecting the question of slavery, and the fact that 
a majority of the members of this party have uniformly 
voted for tlit' retcniion awl cstcnsion of tlic " sum of all 
villanies," will at once be apparent. 

For many years the slave-driving Democrats of the South 
have labored most etrcnuonsly, both by day and by ni^ht 
— we regret to say how unsuccessfully — to point ont abo- 
lition proclivities in the Wbig and Know-Nothing parties, 
the latt«r of which is now buried, and deservedly, so deep 
in the depths of the dead, that it is quite prcpostcrons to 
suppose it will ever see the light of resurrection. 

For ita truckling concessions to the slave power, the 
Whig party merited defeat, and defeated it was, and that, 
too, in the most decisive and overwhelming manner. But 
there is yet in this party much vitality, and if its friends 
will reorganize, detach themselves from the burden of 
slavery, espouse the cause of the white man, and hoist the 
fair flag of freedom, the time may come, at a day by no 
means remote, when their hearts will exult in triumph 
over the ruins of miscalled Democracy. 
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II IS not too late, however, for the Democratic par^ to 
Secure to itself a pure renown and an almost certain pei^ 
pctnation of its power. Let it at once discard the worship 
of slavery, and do earnest battle for the principles of free- 
dom, and it will live victorioosly to a period far in the 
futarc. On the other hand, if it does not soon repudiate 
the fatal heresies which it has incorporated into its creed, 
its doom will be inevitable. Until the black &&g entirely 
diflappears from its array, we warn the non-slaveholders 
of the Sonth to repnise and keep it at a distance, as they 
would the emblazoned skoll and cross-bones that flout 
them from the Bag of the pirate. 

With regard to the sophistical reasoning which teaches 
that abolitionists, before abolishing slavery, shonld com- 
pensate the slaveholders for all or any nnmber of the ne- 
groes in their possession, we have, perhaps, said qnite 
enough ; but wishing to brace our arguments, in every im- 
portant particnlar, with unequivocal testimony from men 
whom we are accustomed to regard as models of political 
sagacity and integrity — ^from Southern men as far as pos- 
sible — ^we herewith present an extract from a speech de- 
livered in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 20, 
1832, by Charles James Faulkner, whose sentiments, as 
then and there expressed, can hardly fail to find a re- 
sponse in the heart of every intelligent, upright man : — 

" Bat, Sir, it is said that society haTiof; conferred this property 
on the slaveholder, it cannot now take it from him withcmt an 
adequate compeneatioii, by which is meant full value. I may be 
singular in the opinion, but I defy the legal research of the Honse 
to point me to a principle recognized by the law, even in the or- 
dinary course of its adjadications, where the communis pays 
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for f roperty which U removed or destrojed bccauso t is ■ nui- 
sance, and found injurious to tliat Bocictj.. There is, I huniblj 
apprelieod, no such principle. There id no obligation upon 
sociotj to coDtiDuc your right one moment after it becomes in- 
jariouB to the best interests of society ; nor to compensate you 
for the loss of that, the deprivation of which is demanded by 
the safety of the State, and in which general benefit you partici- 
pate as members of the ccmmunity. Sir, there U to my mind a 
manifest distinction between condemning private property to be 
applied to some beneficial public purpose, and condemning or n~ 
moving private property which ia ascertained to be a p08itiT« 
wrong to society. It is a distinction whieh pervades the whole 
genius of the law ; and is founded upon the idea, that any mim 
who holds property injurious to the peace of that society of 
which ha is a member, thereby violates Hie condilion upon the 
observance of will ch his right to the t"| 'i.! i- i' ■"■ guaran- 
tied. For property of the iirsl class ■ ■ . 1 ".i^blto 
be compensation J but for property of the Intter cUas, none cao 
be demanded upon principle, none accorded oa matter of right. 

"It is conceded that, at this precise moment of our legisladDii, 
slaves are iiyurious to the interests and threaten the ssbrersion 
and ruin of this Commonwealth. Their present number, their 
increasbg number, all admonish us of this. In different terms, 
and in more measured language, the same fact has been conceded 
by all who have yet addressed this House, ' Somtthing mutt be 
done,' emphaUcally exclaimed the gentleman from Dinwiddle ; 
and I thought I could perceive a response to that dechration, in 
the countenance of a large majority of this body. And why most 
something be done 1 Because if not^ says the gentleman Irom 
Campbell, the throats of all the white people of Virginia will be 
cut. No, says the gentleman from Dinwiddie — ' The whites can- 
not be conquered— the throats of the blaekt will be cut' It is a 
trifling difference, to be sure, Sir, and matters not to the argu- 
ment. For the fact is conceded, that one race or the other mast 
l>e ezterminated. 

"Sir, such being the actual condition of this Commonwealth, 
I ask if W3 would not Ijo justified note, supposing alt considera- 
tions ofpo icy and humanity concurred, withoutevcn a moment's 
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delaj, in Btaving off this tppaliiDg ind orerwbelmiDg ckltunitjV 
Sir, if thit immense negro popuUtJOD were now in anna, gather* 
ing into block and formidable nuases of attack, woald that tau) 
bo liatened to, who apoke about propertj, who prayed you not 
to direct jour artillery to such or Bach a point, for you would de- 
stroy some of hit property'! Sir, to the eye of the Statesman, 
08 to the eye of Omniscience, dangers pressing, and dangers that 
must neceMarilg press, are alike present. With a single glance 
he embraces Virginia now, with the elements of destruction re- 
posing quietly upon her bosom, and Virginia is lighted from one 
extremity to the other with the torch of servile iusurrection and 
massacre. It is not sufficient for him that the match is not yet 
applied. It is enough that the mogoEino is open, and the match 
trill shortly be applied. 

''Sir, it is true in national as itis in private contracts, that loss 
and injut7 to one party may constitute as fair a consideration as 
gain to the other. Does the slaveholder, while he is enjoying 
his slaTes, reflect upon the deep injury and incalculable loss 
which the possession of that property inflicts apon the true in- 
terests of the country 7 Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil — it is 
an institution which presses heavily against the best interests of 
the State. Itbanisbes free white labor, it exterminates the me- 
chanic, the onisan, the manufacturer. It deprives them of occD- 
pation. It deprives tbera of bread. It converts the energy of ■ 
commnmty into indolence, its power into imbecility, its efficiency 
into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have we not a right to 
demand its extermination 7 shall society sufier, that the slave- 
holder may continue to gather his crop of baman flesh? What 
is his more pecuniary claim, compared with the great interests of 
the common weal 1 Must the country languish, droop, die, that 
the slaveholder may flourish 1 Shall all interests be subservient 
to one — all rights subordinate to those of the slaveholder 7 Has 
not the mechanic, have not the middle classes their rights — rights 
incompatible with the existence of slavery 7 

■'Sir, BO great and overshadowing are the evils of slavery — so 

sensibly arc they felt by those who have traced the causes of our 

naUonal decline—so perceptible is the poisonous operation of its 

principles in the va ed and divervifled interests of this Commonr 

8* 
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wealth, diit »U, whose minda are nut wirped b; prvjudioe or in- 
tcrcEt, mast admit that the diseue has aovr assamcd that morUl 
tendency, a? to jusijf; the sppIicatioQ of anj remvdy which, un- 
der the B«al Uw of State necessity, we migbC coiiaider adTiH- 
ble." 

From the abstract of our plan for tlio abolition of sla- 
very, it will be perceived that, bo far from allowing elaye- 
holders any compenaation for their elaves, we are, auil 
we think justly, in favor of itnposbg on tbem a tax of 
sixty dollars for each and every negro now in their pos- 
session, as also for each and every one that shall be boni 
to lliem botweea now and the 4th of July, 1S63 ; after 
wliicli time, «-c propose that they shall bo taxed forty dol- 
lars per annum, annually, for every person by them held 
in slavery, without regard to age, sex, color, or condition 
— the money, in both instances, to be used for the sole 
advantage of the slaves. As an addendom to this propo- 
sition, wo would say that, in our opinion, if slavery is not 
totally abolished by the year 1869, the annual tax otight 
to be increased from forty to one hundred dollars ; and 
furthermore, that if the institution does uot then almost 
immediately disappear under the onus of this increased 
taxation, the tax ought in the course of one or two years 
thereafter, to be augmented to such a degree aa will, in 
harmony with other measures, prove an infallible death- 
blow to slavery on or before the 4tli of July, 1876. 

At once let the good and true men of this country, the 
patriot sons of the patriot fathers, determine that the sun 
which rises to celebrate the centennial anniversary of our 
national independence, shall not set on the head of any 
slav within the limila of our Republic. Will not the 
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nnmlkTeholders of the North, of the South, of^the East, 
and of the West, heartily, unanimonaly aanction this pro- 
position 7 Will it not be cheerfully indorBed by many of 
the slavebilders themselves f WOl any re^eetaiU man 
enter a protest against it f On the 4th of July, 1876 — 
sooner, if we can — ^let us make ^od, at least so far as we 
are concerned, the Declaration of Independence, which 
was proclaimed, in Philadelphia on the 41h of July, 1776 
— that " all men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights ; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, 
governmeats are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people lo alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
fonndatioQ On such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely b> c&ect 
their safety and happiness." In purging our land of the 
iniquitj of negro slavery, we will only be carrying on the 
great work that was so successfully commenced by our 
noble sires of the Revolution ; some future generation 
may possibly complete the work by annulling t|ie last and 
least form of oppression- 

To turn the slaves away from their present homes^ 
away from all the property and means of support which 
their labor has mainly produced, would bo unpardonably 
cruel — exceedingly unjust. Still more cruel and unjust 
would it be, ho-vever, to the non-slaveholding whites no 
less than to the legroes, to grant farther toleratioq to the 
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eiiatcncc of Blavery. In any event, come what will, 
transpiro what may, the institution must bo abolished. 
The evils, if any, which are to result from its abolition, 
cannot, by any manner of means, be half aa great as Hie 
evils which are certain to overtake ua in case of its con- 
tinuance. The perpetuation of slavery is the climax of 
iniquity- 
Two hundred and thirty-seven years have the negroes 
in America hoen held in inhuman bondage. During tho 
whole of this long period they have toiled unceasingly 
from tlie gray of duwn till the dusk of eve, for tlieir 
cruel task-masters, who have rewarded them with scanty 
allowances of tbc most inferior qualities of victuals and 
clothes, with heartless separations of the t^ndercst ties of 
kindred, with epithets, with scoldings, with execratioDS, 
and with the lash — and, not unfrcqnently, with the fatal 
bludgeon or the more deadly weapon. From the labor of 
their hands, and from the fruit of their loins, the human- 
mongers of the South have become wealthy, insolent, cor- 
rupt, and tyrannical. In reason and in conscience the 
slaves might claim from their masters a much larger snm 
than we have proposed to allow them. If they were to 
demand an cqnal share of all tho property, real and per- 
sonal, which has been accnmulated or produced through 
their efforts, Heaven, we believe, would recognize them as 
honest claimants. 

Elsewhere we have shown, by just and liberal estimates, 
that, on the single score of damages to lands, the slave- 
holders are, at this moment, indebted to the non-slavehold- 
ing whites in the extraordinary snm of 41,544,148.825. 
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Considered in conoection mth the righteous claim of wages 
for BcrvicGs which the negroea might bring against their 
masters, those figures are the horalds of tho significant fact 
that, if strict justice could be meted out to all parties in 
the South, the slaveholders would not only be stripped of 
every dollar, but they would become in law as they are in 
reality, the hopeless debtors of the myriads of unfortunate 
slaves, white and black, who are now cringing, and fawn- 
ing, and festering aronnd them. In this matter, however, 
BO far has wrong triumphed over right, that the slavehold- 
ers — a mere handful of tyrants, whose manual exercises 
arc wholly comprised in the use they make of instruments 
of torture, such as whips, clubs, bowie-knives and pistols 
— have, as the result of a series of acts of their own vil- 
lainoQs legislation, become the sole and niggardly propri- 
etors of almost every important item of Sonthem wealth ; 
not only do they own all the slaves — none of whom any 
really respectable person cares to own — but they are also 
in possession of the more valuable tracts of land and the 
appnrtenancGB thereto belonging ; while the non-elavehold- 
ing whites and the negroes, who compose at least nin» 
tenths of the entire population, and who arc the actual 
producers of every article of merchandize, animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral, that is Bold from the South, are most 
wickedly despoiled of the fruits of their labors, and cast 
into the dismal abodes of extreme ignorance, destitution 
and misery. 

For the services of the blacks from the SOtb of August, 
1620, up to the 4th of July, 1863 — an interval of precisely 
two hundred and forty-two years ten montiis and fourteen 
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days — their maEterB, if unwilling', ought, in our jadguieDt, 
to be compelled to grant them their freedom, and to pay 
each and every one of them at least sixty dollars caah iu 
hand. The aggregate sum tlius raised wonld amount lo 
about two hundred and forty-five millioDS of dollars, which 
is less than the total market value of t^o entire crops of 
cotton — one-half of which sum would be amply sufiSdcnt 
to land every negro in this country on the coast of Liberia, 
nliJther, if we had the power, wc would ship them all 
within the nest six montliB. As a means of protection 
against the exigencies which might arise from a sudden 
transition from their present homes iu Americ* to their 
future homes in Africa, and for the purpose of enabling 
them there to take the initiatory step in the walks of civ- 
ilized life, the remainder of the sum — say about one hun- 
dred and twenty-two millions of dollars — might, very 
properly, be equally distributed amongst them after their 
arrival in the land of their fathers. 

Dr. James Hall, the Secretary of the Maryland Coloniza* 
tion Society, informs us that the average cost of sending 
negroes to Liberia does not exceed thirty dollars each ; 
and it is his opinion that arrangements might be made on 
an extensive plan for conveying them tiiither at an average 
expense of not more than twenty-five dollars each. 

The American colonization movement, as now systema- 
tized and conducted, is simply an American humane farce. 
At present the slaves arc increasing in this country at the 
rate of nearly one hundred thousand per annum; within 
the last t«n years, as will appear below, the American 
Colonization Society has sent to Liberia less Hian £▼« 
thousand negroes. 
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Emigrants sent to Liberia by the American Colonization 
Society, during the ten years ending January 1st, 1851. 



In 1847 S9 

InlS48 218 

In 1849 474 

In 1850 690 

InlSSI 279 

In 1852 668 

In 1853 688 

In 1864 788 

In 1855 217 

In 1866 644 

Total 4280 



The average of this total is precisely fuur hundred and 
twenty-eight, which may be said to be the numlier of n^ 
groca annually colonized by the society ; while the yearly 
increase of slaves, as previously stated, is little lees than 
one hundred thousand I Fiddlesticks for such coloniza- 
tion I Once for all, within a reasonably short period, let 
na nmke the slaveholders do something like justice to 
their negroes by giving each and every one of them his 
freedom, and sixty dollars in current money ; then let na 
charter all the ocean steamers, packets and clipper ships 
that can bo had on liberal terms, and keep them con- 
stantly plying between the ports of Arneriea and Africa, 
until all slaves shall enjoy freedom in the land of their 
fathers. Under a well-devised and properly conducted 
system of oporationa, but a few years would be required 
to redeem the United S^^tes from the monstrous curse of 
negro slavery. 
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Some few years ago, when certain ethnographical oli- 
garchs proved to their own satisfaction that the negro was 
an inferior "type of mankind," they chuckled wonder- 
fully, and avowed, in substance, that it was right for the 
stronger race to kidnap and enslave the weaker — ^that be- 
cause Nature had been pleased to do a trifle more for the 
Caucasian race than for the African, the former, by virtue 
of its superiority, was perfectly justifiable in holding tlie 
latter in absolute and perpetual bondage 1 No system of 
logic could be more antagonistic to the spirit of true 
democracy. It is probable that the world does not con- 
tain two persons who are exactly alike in all respects ; 
yet " all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty ^ and the 
pursuit of happiness." All mankind may or may not be 
the descendants of Adam and Eve. In our own humble 
way of thinking, we are frank to confess, we do not be- 
lieve in the unity of the races. This is a matter, however, 
which has little or nothing to do with the great question 
at issue. Aside from any theory concerning the original 
parentage of the difiercnt races of men, facts, material 
and immaterial, palpable and impalpable — facts of the 
eyes and facts of the conscience — crowd around us on 
every hand, heaping proof upon proof, that slavery is a 
shame, a crime, and a curse — a great moral, social, civil, 
and political evil — an oppressive burden to the blacks, 
and an incalculable injury to the whites — a stumbling- 
block to the nation, an impodiment to progress, a damper 
on all the nobler instincts, principles, aspirations and en- 
terprises of man, and a dire enemy to every true interest 
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Waiving all other connta, we have, we tbink, shown 
to the aatisfaction of every impartial reader, that, ag else- 
where stated, on tho single score of damages to lands, the 
slaveholders arc, at this moment, indebted to ns, the non- 
slaveholdii g whites, in the enormous sum of nearly seven- 
ty-eix hamlred millions of dollars. What shall be done 
with this amount T It is jnst ; shall payment be de- 
manded T No; all the slaveholders in the country could 
not pay it -, nor shall we ever ask them for even a moiety 
of the amonnt — ^no, not even for a dime, nor yet for a 
cent ; we are willing to forfeit every farthing for tho sake 
of freedom ; for ourselves we ask no indemnification for 
the past : we only demand jastlce for the fatnre. 

Bat, Sirs, knights of bludgeons, chevaliers of bowio- 
knives and pistols, and lords of the lash, we are unwill- 
ing to allow you to swindle the slaves out of all the righta 
and claims to which, as human beings, they are most 
sacredly entitled. Not alone for onraelf as an individual, 
but for others also — particularly for five or six millions 
of Southern non«laveholding whites, whom your iniqui- 
tous statism has debarred from almost all the mental and 
material comforts of life — do we epeak, when we say, you 
mutt emancipate your slaves, and pay each and every one 
of them at least sixty dollars cash in hand. By doing this, 
yon will be restoring to them their natural rights, and 
remunerating them at the rate of less than twenty-eix 
cents per annum for the long and cheerless period of their 
servitude, from the 20th of Angust, 1620, when, on James 
River, in Virginia, they became the unhappy slaves of 
heartless a istcrs. Moreover, by doing this you will be 
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perfuTuiing but a simplQ act of justice to the nou-elave 
holding whites, upon whom the insUtutioa of slavery has 
weighed scarcely less heavily than upon the ae^oes 
themselves. You will also bo applying a saving balm to 
your own outraged hearts and consciences, and your chil- 
dren — yourselves in fact — freed from the accareed stain 
of slavery, will become respectable, useful, and honorable 
membore of society. 

And now, Sirs, we bavo thus laid down oar oltimatom. 
What are yon going to do about it f Something dread- 
ful, aa a matter of couree I Perhaps you will dissolve 
the Union agniii. Do it, if you dare 1 Our motlo, and we 
would have you to understand it, is the abelilym of daviTj, 
and the ptrpetualitrn of lie AmtrUan Union. If, by any means, 
you do succeed in your treasonable attempts to take the 
South out of the Union to-day, wo will bring her back to- 
morrow — if she goes away with you, she will return with- 
out you. 

Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence ; we could elucidate it so thoroughly that no 
intelligent person could fail to comprehend it ; but, for 
reasons which may hereafter appear, we forego the task. 

Henceforth there are other interests to be consulted in 
the South, aside from the interests of negroes and slave- 
holders. A profound sense of duty incites us to make the 
greatest possible efforts for the abolition of slavery ; an 
equally profound sense of duty calls for a continuation of 
those efforts until the very last foe to freedom shall have 
been utterly vanquished. To the summons of the righte- 
ous monitor within, we shall endeavor to prove faithful ; 
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no opportunity for inflicting a mortal wound in the side 
of slavery shall be permitted to pass as unimproved. 
Thus, terror-engenderers of the South, have we fully and 
frankly defined our position ; we have no modifications 
to propose, no compromises to offer, nothing to retract. 
Frown, Sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, 
strike, shoot, stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, 
nay, annihilate the solar system if you will — do all this, 
more, less, better, worse, anything — do what you will. 
Sirs, you can neither foil nor intimidate us ; our purpose is 
as firmly fixed as the eternal pillars of Heaven ; we have 
determined to abolish slavery, and, so help us God, abo- 
lish it we will 1 Take this to bed with you to-night. Sirs, 
and think about it, dream over it, and let us know how 
you feel to-morrow morning. 



i 
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CHAPTER III. 



SODTBERK TBStlHOXT AOAI!iST ELATKRT, 



Ir it please the reader, let him forget all that we have 
written on the subject of slavery ; if it accord with hia 
iiiclinntion, let him ignore all that wo may write hereaf- 
ter. We seek not to give currency to onr pecaliu- opin- 
ions ; our greatest ambition, in these pages, is to popular- 
ize the sayings and admonitions of wiser and better men. 
Miracles, we believe, are no longer wrought in this beder^ 
ilcd world ; but if, by any conceivable oc possible snp^* 
natural event, the great Founders of the Republic, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Henry, and others, could be reinvested 
with corporeal life, and returned to the South, tliere is 
scarcely a slaveholder between the Potomac and tlie 
mouth of the Mississippi, that would not burn to pounce 
upon them with bludgeons, bowie-knives and pistols t 
Yes, without adding another word, Washington would he 
mobhtd for what he has already said. Were Jefferson now 
employed aa a professor in a Southern college, he would 
be dismissed and driven from the State, perhaps murdered 
before he reached the border. If Patrick Henry were a 
bookseller in Alabama, though it might be demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a d?ubt that he had never bought^ 



Bold, received, or presented, any kind of literature except 
Bibles and Testameats, he would first be subjected to the 
ignominy of a coat of tar and feathers, and then limited 
to the option of nnceremonions expatriation or death. 
How seemingly impoeaible are these statements, and yet 
how tme I Where do we stand ? What ia our faith f 
&^ we a flock without a shepherd ? a pcoplo without a 
prophet T a nation withont a gOTCrnment? 

Has the past, with all its glittering monuments of 
genius and patriotism, furnished no beacon by which we 
may direct car footsteps in. the future 7 If we but prove 
true to ourselves, and worthy of our ancestry, we have 
nothing to fear ; onr Revolutionary sires have devised and 
bequeathed to us an almost perfect national policy. Let 
ua cherish, and defend, and build upon, the fundamental 
principles of that polity, and we shall most assuredly 
reap the golden fruits of unparalleled power, virtue and 
prosperify. Hoaven forbid that a desperate faction of 
slavebolding criminals shoold succeed in thoir infamous 
endeavors to quench the spirit of liberty, which our fore- 
fathers infused into those two sacred charts of our politi- 
cal faith, the Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Ollgarchal politicians are 
alone responsible for the continuance of African slavery in 
the South. For purposes of self-aggrandizement, they 
have kept learning and civilization &om the people ; they 
have wilfully misinterpreted the national compacts, and 
have outraged their own consciences by declaring to their 
illiterate constituents, that the Founders of the Republic 
were not abolitioiists. When the dark clouds of slavery, 
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error mmI ignorance shttll hare passed ^w*j, — and ire U^ 
lievc llie time is near at band when tboy ara to be diesi- 
pated, — ^the freemen of the Sooth, like tboae of otlier soo- 
tione, will learn the glorioos tmtb, that infflezibk oppoei- 
tioD to Human Bondage has ronned one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of eTcrj real); ^ood or gmt 
man that our conntr; faaa praduovd. 

The principles, aims and objects titftt ndiutod lite 
framers of the Constitution, nre moKt graphicaUty ksd 
eloquently ect forth, in the following extract from a 
speech recently delivered by the Hon. A. H. Cragin, of 
New Hampshire, in the House of Ropresenta tires : 

" When oar forefathen reared the magniBcont itinctaie ot a 
free Republic in this Western land, they Ivd it« foundation* 
broad and deep iu the etcmal principles of right. Its material* 
were ill quarried from the mounttin of truth ; and, aa it raw 
majesticalt; berore an latonished world, it rejoiced the heart* and 
ihopes of mankind. Tyrants only cursed the workmen and their 
workmanship. Its architecture was new. It bad no model in 
Grecian or Roman history. It seemed a paragon, let down from 
Ileaven to inspire the hopesof men, and to demonstrate the bvu" 
of God to the people of a new world. The builder* recognised 
the rights of human nature as unircr&al. Liberty, the great &rat 
right of man, they claimed for 'all men,' and claimed it from 
' God himself.' Upon this foundation they erected the temple, 
and dedicated it to Liberty, Humanity, Justice, and Bquali^. 
Washington was crowned it« patrou saint." 

" The work completed was the noblest effort of human wbdom. 
But it was not perfect. It had one blemish— a little spot— th« 
bla::k stain of staverj. The workmen — the friends of freedom 
everywhere— deplored this. They labored long and prayerfully 
to remoTO this deformity. They applied all the skill of their 
art ; hut they labored in vain. Self-interest was too strong fur 
patriotism im lore of liberty. The work stood still, and for • 
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time it was doubtful whether the experiment would succeed. Tho 
blot must remain, or the whole must fail. The workmen revar- 
nished their work, to conceal and cover up the stain. Slavery 
was recognized, but not sanctioned. The word slave or -slavery 
must not mar the Constitution. So great an inconsistency must 
not be proclaimed to the world." 

" All agreed, at that time, that the anomaly should not increase, 
and all concurred in the hope and belief that the blemish would 
gradually disappear. Those noble men looked forward to the 
time when slavery would be abolished in this land of ours. They 
believed that the principles of liberty were so dear to the people, 
that they would not long deny to others what they claimed for 
themselves. They never dreamed that slavery would be extended, 
but firmly believed it would be wholly blotted out. / challenge 
any man to show me a single patriot of the Revolution w?io was in 
favor of slavery^ or who advocated its extension. So universal 
was the sentiment of liberty then, that no man, North or South, 
could be found to justify it Some palliated the evil, and desired 
that it might be gradually extinguished ; but none contemplated 
it as a permanent institution." 

" Liberty was then the national goddess, worshiped by all the 
people. They sang of liberty, they harangued for liberty, they 
prayed for liberty, and they sacrificed for liberty. Slavery was 
then hateful. It was denounced by all. The British king was 
condemned for foisting it upon the Colonies. Southern men were 
foremost in entering their protest against it. It was then every- 
where regarded as an evil, and a crime against humanity." 

The fact is too palpable to be disguised, that slavery 
and slaveholders have always been a clog and a dead-weight 
upon the government — a disgrace and a curse to humanity. 
The slaveholding Tories of the South, particularly of South 
Carolina, in their atrocious hostility to freedom^ prolonged 
the arduous war of the Revolution from two to three years ; 
and since the termination of that momentous struggle, in 
which, thank Heaven, they were most signally defeated, 
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it has l)cen ihcir constant aim and eObrt to subvert tlie 
dear-bought liberties which were achieved by the uon- 
elavehuldiug patriots. 

Non-filaveholdera of the South 1 np to the present period, 
neither as a hody, nor as individuala, have you ever had 
an independent ciistcnce ; but, if true to yourselves and 
to the memory of your fathers, you, in equal copartnership 
vrith the non-BlaveholdcfB of the North, will soon become 
the honored rulers and proprietors of the most powerful, 
prosperous, virtuous, free, and peaceful natiou, on which 
tho sun has ever shone. Already has the time arrived fur 
you to decide upon what basis you will erect your political 
supers tructure. Upon whom will you depend for ui equi- 
table and judicious form of couBtitntional government I 
Whom will yoti designate as models for your future states- 
men ? Your choice lies between the dead and t^ living — 
between the Washingtons, the Jefiersons and the Kadisons 
of the past, and the Qnattlcbums, the Quitmans and the 
Butlers of the present We have chosen ; choose ye, 
remembering that freedom or slavery is to he the issue of 
your option. 

As the result of much reading and research, and at the 
expenditure of no inconsiderable amount of time, labor and 
money, we now proceed to make known the anttslavery 
sentiments of those noble abolitionista, the Fathers of the 
Republic, whose liberal measures of public policy have 
been so criminally perverted by the treacherous advocates 
of slavery. 

Let us listen, in the first place, to the voice of him who 
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was " iiiBt in war, first in peace, aod first in the hearts oT 
his conntrymcn," to 



THE VOICE OF WASHINQTOH. 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 9th, 
1186, General Washington saya : — 

"I nerer mean, unlcas Bome particular circumstances ehould 
compel me to it, to possess another slave by parchase. it being 
unong my Jirst uitAea to see some plan adopted by which sUvery, 
iD this country, mij be abolished by law." 

In a letter to Robert Morris, dated Mount Ycmon, April 
13, 1786, he says :— 

"I can only say that Ihereianotaman living who wishes mors 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it. 
But there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is hy legislative authority ; and this, 
M far as m; niffrage will go, shall never be wanting." 

He says, in a letter 

" To the MAHaaiB de Lafayette — April 5th, 1783 : — 

The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as a prece- 
dent, to encourage the emancipation of the black people in this 
country from the state of bondage in which Ihey are held, ia a 
striking evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I shall bo 
happy to join yon in so laudable a work ; but will defer going 
into a detiul of the bnsiness tjll I bare the pleasure of seeing yon." 

In another letter to Lafayette, he says ; — 

''The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so con- 
spicnouB on all occasiona, that I never wonderat any fresh proofs 
of it ; but your late purchase of an estate in the Colony of Cay- 
enne, with the viewof emancipating the slaves on It, iaagenerons 
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and noble proof of your bimiBtiitf . Would to Qod ft like iplrit 

might diiTusc itself generallj into the minds of the people of tJtii 
country." 

In a Icttor to Sir John Sinclair, Le Furtier said : — 

" There are in Pcnnsj-lrania laws for the gradual abolition of 
Blarerji wliich neither Virginia nor Marjlwid have at present, but 
n'hich nothing is more certain tlian they must have, and a 
period noi remote." 

From his last will and testament we make tlic fulluwing 
extract : 

"Upon tlie decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that all 
the slaves whieh I hold in my own righl Bhall receive their free- 
dom. To emancipate them during lier lifo would, lliough eam- 
eatly wished by me, be attended with Buch insuperable difficnltiea, 
on account of their intermixture by marriage with the dower ne- 
groes, as to excite tbe most painful sensation, if not diaagreeable 
consequences, from the latter, while both descriptiona an in the 
occupancy of the same proprietor, it not being in my power, un- 
der the tenure by ivhich the dower negroes are held, to manamit 
thorn." 

It is said that, " when Mrs. Washington learned, from 
the will of hor deceased husband, that the only obstacle to 
the immediate perfection of this provision was her right 
of dower, she at once gave it np, and the slaves were 
made free." A man might possibly concentrate within 
himself more real virtue and influence than ever Wash- 
ington possessed, and yet he would not bo too good for 
such a wife. 

From the Father of his Country, we now turn to the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence. We will listen to 
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§ 

THE VOICE OP JEFFERSON. 

On the 39th and 40th pages of his Notes on Virginia, 
Jefferson says : — 

'^ There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the man- 
ners of our people, produced by the existence of slavery among 
us. The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous passions — th^ most unremit- 
ting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on 
the other. Our children see this, and learn to imi^Atc it ; for 
man is an imitative animal. This quality is the germ of all edu- 
cation in him. From his cradle to his grave, he is learning to 
do what he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive, 
either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining the in- 
temperance of passion towards his slave, it should always be a 
sufScient one that his child is present. But generally it is not 
sufScient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose rein to the worst of passions ; and, thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. And with what execration should the 
Statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus 
to trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into des- 
pots and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amar patriae of the other ; for if a slave can have a 
country in this world, it must be any other in preference to that 
in which he is bom to live and labor for another ; in which he 
must look up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far as de- 
pends on his individual endeavors, to the evanishment of the hu- 
man race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endless 
generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the peo- 
ple, their industry also is destroyed ; for, in a warm climate, no 
man will labor for himself who can make another labor for him. 
This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very small pro- 
portion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And can the liberties 
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of ft iwiioD be tLocgM ircare, wben •*• bftw lantfr d tbeir oelj 
tlriD bwU— a (yiDTictioa to tte ■ind* id i1m pwiffa tkit tbase 
HbenlM *re of iha gift of Ood ? Uat tbef an Mt to be violaieJ 
but Willi Ilia »mUi 1 Indeed, I tremUe fat nj coaaXtj whm I 
rcHcct tliat GuJ U jart ; that kU justioe esiii:«t deep forercr ; 
llifttcmaldiTing niiiub«r«, iutitre,miid utncmliHCHisaalj,k nro- 
lution of tbo wheel pf fortune, ui eiriHage of ri fli aa ia ■Menp 
IKwiible ecL-nta -, ibat it nu^ become probtUe bj npavatanl 
interference ! Tbc Almightr hu no UttUmtd wbkh ibb lakfc 
ride wilb Q8 in •iich a coDtecL" 



il 



Wliilo Virgioia was yet a Ootony, ta 1774, aho hidd 
CuDVtnilion to appoint delegates lo attcDd llie firat gcnefBl 
CongnsflS, which was to assemble, and did assemble, ia 
Iliilailolpltiii, ill September of Ihe same year. Before that 
Convfntion, Mr. Jcfforson made an oxpositioo of the rights 
of British America, in which he said : — 

" The abolition of domestic Blavery is the greatest object of 
deairo in theie Coloniea, where it was nnhappilj' introdaced in 
their infant State. But prerioua to the enfmichiaement at the 
■larcB, it is ncccssar; to exclude further importations from Africa. 
Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by 
imposing duties which might amount to prohibition, haTs been 
hitherto defeat^-d by his Alajesty's negative ; thus preferring the 
immediate advantage of a few African corsaiia to the lasting in- 
tereita of the American States, and the rights of human natoiv, 
deeply wounded hj this infamous practice.'' 

In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
of which it ia well known he was the author, we find this 
charffo against the King of Great Britain : — 

"lie hiK waited cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
its moat sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a dis- 
tant people who ni^ver offended him, capliTating and carrjii^ 
them into skverj in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
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denth in their traniportation thitlier. This piraticnl milare, the 
'opprobrium of infidel powers, ia the warfare of the Chrietiu) 
Kins of Great BrlUiin. Determined tokeepftmuket where men 
should be bought and sold, he has at length prostituted hisoega- 
live for suppressing any legislative attempt to prohibit and re- 
Btrsio this eiccrable commerce." 

Hoar him further ; he aaya : — 

'' We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that the; are endowed bj their Creator with certuD 
unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and th« 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, goTemmenta 
are instituled among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed." 

Under date of August tth, 1185, in a letter to Dr. Price 
of Loudon, he says : — 

" Northward of the Chesapeake yoa may find, here and there, 
SD opponent of your doctrine, as yon may find, here and there, a 
robber and murderer; hut in no great number. Kmancipation 
is put into such a train, that in a few years there will be no 
alaves northward of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find snch 
a disposition to begin the redress of this enormitj, as in Virginia. 
This is the next State to which we may turn our ejes for the 
interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice and op- 
pression ; a conflict wherein the sacred side is gaining dally 
recruits from the influx into offlce of young men grown up, and 
growing up. These have sucked in the principles of liberty, as 
it were, with their mother's milk ; and it is to them I look with 
anxiety to turn the fate of the question." 

In another lett«r, written to a friend in 1814, he made 
use of the following emphatic language : — 

"Your favor of July 3''st was duly received, and read with pe- 
culiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head and heart 



i 
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of the nritiT. Mine on Ihp siiliject i>r the wlavcry of neg™^ 
have long aincc boun in tlie possesBi'in of tde public^ Rtid time hu 
only served to give them stronger root. The love of justice and 
the \ow of country plead eqo»lly the cau«e of these people, »nd 
it is a reproach to us that Ihey ahould have pleaded it so long m 



AgaiD, he saya ; — 

" What an incomprehensible machine is man ! who can endure 
toil, famine, stripes, imprisonmeot, and death itself, in Tindicalion 
of his own liberty ; and the nest moment be deaf to all those 
motives whose power snpported him throagh his trial, and in- 
flict OD hie fellow man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of tint which he rose in rebellion to 

Throughout the South, at the present day, especially 
among slaveholders, negroes are almost invariably spoken 
of as " goods and chattels," " property," " human cattle." 
In our first quotation from Jefferson's works, we have 
seen that he spoke of the blacks as dihent. We shall 
now hoar him speak of them as hrdhrejt. He says : — 

"We roust wait with patience the workings of an overruling 
Proridence, and hope that that is preparing the detiverance of 
these our brethren. When the measure of their tears shall be 
tiill, when their groans shall have involved Heaven itself in dark- 
ness, doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their distress. 
Nothing is more certainly written in the Book of Fate, than that 
this people shall be free." 

In a letter to James Heaton, on this same subject, 
dated May 20, 1826, only sis weeks before his death, he 

says : — 

" My sentiments have been forty years before the public. Had 
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I repeated them fortj timca, the; would bare only become the 
more stale and threadbare. Although I shall not live t<>sco tbcm 
consDmmated, the; will not die with me>" 

From the Father of the Declaration of Independence, we 
now turn to the Father of the Constitution. We will 
listen to 



Advocating the abolition of the elave-trade, Mr. Madison 
said : — 

"The dictates of humanity, the priucipics of the people, the 
national ssfel; and hsppinees, and prudent polio;, require it of 
US. It is to be hoped, that b; eipressing a national disapprobft- 
tioD of the trade, we ma; dettroy it, and mre our country from 
reproaches, and our posterity from the imbeoility ever attendant 
on a country filled with slaves." 

A^ain.he eays : — 

" It is wrong to admit into the Constitution the idea that there 
can be property in man." 

In the 39th No. of " The Federalist," he says : — 

" The first question that offers itself is, whether the general 
form and aspect of the goremment be strictly Republican. It Is 
evident that no other form would be reconcilable with the genitis 
of the people of America, and with the fundamental principles of 
the Revolution, or with that honorable determination which ani- 
mates eyer; votary of freedom, to rest all our political ezperi- 
ments on the capacity of mankind for self-government." 

In the Federal Convention, he said , — 

"And in the third place, where sl^Tery exists, tlie Republican 
theory becomes still more fallacious." 
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On another occasion, he says : — 

*^Wo have seen the mere dislmction of color made^ in Um 
most enlightened period of time, a ground of the most oppressive 
dominion ever exercised hj man over man." 

THE VOICE OF MONBOE. 

In a speech in the Virginia Convention, Mr. Monroo 
said : — 

" We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very vitals 
of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the States, in which 
it has existed." 

THE VOICE OP HENRY. 

Tlie eloquent Patrick Ilenry says, in a letter dated Jai>- 
uary 18, 1113 :— 

^' Is it not a little surprising that the professors of Christianity, 
whoso chief excellence consists in softening the human heart, in 
cherishing and improving its finer feelings, should encourage a 
practice so totally repugnant to the first impressions of right and 
wrong ? What adds to the wonder is, that this abominable prac- 
tice has been introduced in the most enlightened ages. Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high improvements in 
the arts and sciences, and refined morality, have brought into 
general use, and guarded by many laws, a species of violence and 
tyranny which our more rude and barbarous*, but more honest 
ancestors detested. Is it not amazing that at a time when the 
rights of humanity are defined and understood with precision, in 
a country above all others fond of liberty — that in such an age 
and in such a country, we find men professing a religion the most 
mild, humane, gentle, and generous, adopting such a principle, as 
repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and 
destructive to liberty ? Every thinking, honest man rejects it in 
speculation, llow free in practice from conscientious motives ! 
Would any one believe that I am master of slaves of my own 
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parch&se 1 I am drawn along hj the general inconrenience of 
liviiig here without them. I will not, I cannot juBtifj it. How- 
ever culpable my conduct, I will bo far pay mj devoir to virtne 
as to own the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, and la- 
meDt my want of conformity to them. I believe a time will 
come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish this lament- 
able evil. Everything we can do is to improve it, if it bappeiu 
in our day ; if not, let us transmit to our deacendants, together 
with our alavea, a pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence 
for slavery. If wo cannot reduce this wished-for refoTmation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. It is 
the furthest advanca we can make towards justice. It is s debt 
we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that it is at vari- 
ance with that law which warrants slavery." 

Again, this great orator says : — 

" It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my fellow- 
.wings was emancipated. We ought to lament and deplore the 
necessity of holding our fellow-men in bondage. Believe me ; 
I shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish 

THE TOICE OP tUimOLFH. 

Tliat excontric genius, John Randolph, of Roanoke, in a 
letter to William Qibbons, in 1820, says :— 

" With unfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a depreca- 
tion on the extension of slavery and its horron, as any other 
man, be him whom ho may, I am your friend, in the literal sense 
of that much abused word. I say much abused, because it is ap- 
f lied to the le^uea of vice and avarice and ambition, instead 
of good will toward man from lofe of him who is the Prince of 
Peace." 

While in Congreea, he said : 

" Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head of that man from 
the North who rises here to defend slavery on print^ple." 
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It is well known Uint lie emaucipatcd all hid negroes. 

The following lines from his will are well worth pcniaing 
and preserving : — 

'' I give to mj bIitcs their rrecilum, to wliicU my conscience 
teliB me tliey arc jubUj entitled. It has a long time beeu » mat- 
ter of the deepest regret to me Chat thu circomatiuicea under 
Tchicb I inherited thcin, and the obBt&cles thrown in the waf by 
the laifa of the land, have prerentcd mj emancipating Ihem in 
my life-time, which it is my full intention to do in case I C4n 
accompllah it." 



In an address to the Virginia Legialatare, in 1820, Gov. 

Randolph said : — 

" We have heen far outstripped bj States to whom nature has 
been far lesB bountiful. It ie painful to consider what might 
have been, under other circumstances, the amount of general 
wealth in Virginia." 

THOU A3 JEFFERS0:4 BINDOLFB. 

In 1832, Air. Randolph, of Albemarle, iu the Legislatare 
of Virginia, nscd the following most graphic and emphiitio 
laDgnage i — 

"I i^ree with gentlemen in the necessity of arming the State 
for interna! defence. I will unile with them in any effort to re- 
store confidence to the public mind, and to conduce to the apneo 
of the safety of our wives and our children. Yet, Sir. I must 
ask upon whom is to fall the burden of this defence 1 Not upon 
the lordly masters of their hundred slaves, who will never turn 
out eicept to retire with tlieir families when danger threatens. 
No, Sir ; it is to fall upon the less wealthy class of our citizens. 
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chiefly upon the non-eUveholder. I hive known patrols turned 
oQt when there was not a Hlavcholder among them ; and this is 
the practice of the country. I have slept in times of alarm quiet 
in bed, without having a Uiougbt of care, while these individuals, 
owning nooe of this property themselves, were patrolling under 
a compulsory process, for a pittance of scTonty-flve cents per 
twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, and guarding that 
property which was alike dangerous to them and myself. After 
all, this is but an expedient. As this population becomes more 
. Dumerons, it becomes less productive. Your guard must be in- 
cressed, until finally its profits will not pay for ihe expense of 
its subjection. Slavery has the effect of lessening the free popu- 
lation of a country. 

" The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the female slaves 
being a part of the profit. It is admitted ; but no great evil can 
be averted, no good attained, without some inconvenience. It 
may be questioned how lar it is desirable to foster and encour- 
age this branch of profit. It is a practice, and an increasing 
practice. In parts of Virginia, to rear slaves for markeL How 
can an honorable mind, a patriot, and a lover of his country, bear 
to see this Ancient Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble 
devotion and patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, con- 
verted into one grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for 
the market, like oxen for the shambles? Is it better, is it Dot 
worse, than the slave trade — that trade which enlisted the labor 
of the good and wise of every creed, and every clime, to abolish 
it 1 The trader receives the slave, a stranger in language, aspect, 
and manners, from the merchant who has brought him from the 
interior. The ties of father, mother, husband, and child, have all 
been rent in twain ; before he receives him, bis soul has become 
callous. But here. Sir, individuals whom the master has known 
from inlancy, whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gam- 
bols of childhood, who have been accustomed to look to him for 
protection, ho tears from the mother's arms and sells into a 
stroi^ country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmas- 
ters. 

"He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it exists in 
Africa, and bu stated that it exists all over the world, ppon 
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the tame pritidple, he oould Joctiiy UahooieUBtoBi, wltb Ita ^ 
nStj at wiTCB, pcttj inn far plmder, mbberj, uid murder, «r 
any other of the ftboraiiMlIoii* tad enonniiies of savage trSm; 
Does claTery exisi \a anj part of cinfiied Ecuripe ? Ko,Sir, ia 

P£TTOX KA5D0LFH. 

On the 20lh of October, 1114, whilp Congress v 
gcssion iu PLitadclphia, Peyton Randol]i)i, President, tlio 
following resolntion, among otiicrs, wa4 unutimooaljr 
adopted : — 

■^That we will neither import nor [lurchase aofslare imported 
after the first da; of December nut ; after which time we will 
whollj difcdctinui' llie slaTc -trade, and will neither be concerned 
in it onrselTCS, nor will we hire onr Teueb, nor sell oor commo- 
dities or mamifactDres, to those who are concerned in it." 

KDUnyD RANDOLPH. 

The Constitotion of the United States contains the fol- 
lowing provision :— 

"No person held to service or labor id another State, Doder the 
Uws thereof; escaping to another, shall, in consequenco of anj 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from anch service or 
labor, bnt shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due." 

To the ettidiouB attention of those vandals who contend 
that tho above provision requires the rendition of fugitive 
*2atiu, we respectfully commGnd the following resolntion, 
which, it will bo observed, was unanimously adopted : — 

'• On mo'ion of Mr. Randolph, the word 'atrvitude^ was struck 
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oat, and ^service* unanimously inserted — the former behig 
thought to express the condition o( slaves, and the latter the oh 
ligation of free persons." — Madison Papers, vol. III., p, 1569. 

Well done for the Randolphs 1 



THE VOICE OF CLAY. 

Henry Clay, whom everybody loved, and at the mention 
of whose name the American heart always throbs with 
emotions of grateful remembrance, said, in an address be- 
fore the Kentucky Colonization Society, in 1829 : — 

" It is believed that nowhere in the farming portion of the 
United States would slave-labor be generally employed, if the 
proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of 
the Southern market, which keeps it up in his own." 

In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the follow- 
ing memorable words : — 

"I am extremely soriy to hear the Senator from Mississippi 
say that he requires, first the extension of the Missouri Compro- 
mise line to the Pacific, and also that he is not satisfied with 
that, but requires, if I understand him correctly, a positive pro- 
vision for the admission of slavery South of that line. And now, 
Sir, coming from a slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I owe 
it to truth, I owe it to the subject to say that no earthly power 
could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the introduc- 
tion of slavery where it had not before existed, either South or 
North of that line. Coming as I do from a slave State, it is my 
Bolenm, deliberate and well-matured determination that no 
power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the posi- 
tive introduction of slavery either South or North of that line. 
Sir, while you reproach, and justly too, our British ancestors for 
the introduction of this institution upon the continent of Amc- 
{ica, I am, for one, unwilling that the posterity of the present in- 
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A biinipeT [o ifw ni-;aiorT t>f noble Hurj of the West I 



Of the ^'AC Donib^r of fuod spt^dies m4ik bj memben 
mf tbe KepabUoji partr daring the Ute Presid^tiftl cam- 
pai^ it U, iw K'ti^Tv. ptvctT gvnenRj' admitted that tin 
K'st i.<Qe w:i5 mail' bv Cassias V. Clay, of Emtockj, at 
tho Tabernacle, ta New-Tock Cttr, on the 34th of October, 
I;^o6. From tbe speei.^ of that noble chamfnon of freedom, 
thi-n aad thero JolivereA we make the foQowing graphic 
oxtrjot :— 



" If iKrv an" no Biiau^otuiv^ th«tv U no oomnwrce^ la nin 
tlv> tli«» »UT«bi>IJer* fv» to Knoiri!\\ lo Sashiille. (o M«inplus 
and to CharU'ston. >u j resolve th>t tb* wlil have Dothiog to do 
with the*c abolition ciglil«n millii-;; ct N'orthem people ; that 
thej will bailil their own Tt>ss«l;. manoTacnuv tbeir own Koods, 
thip tbeir own products to forcigQ coontries, and break down 
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New-Tork, Philadelphia and Boston ! Again they resolve and 
reresolve, and jet there is not a single ton more shipped and not 
a single article added to the wealth of the South. But, gentle- 
men, they never invite such men as I am to attend their Conven- 
tions. They know that I would tell them that slavery is the cause 
of their poverty, and that I will tell them that what they are aim- 
ing at is the dissolution of the Union — that they may be prepared 
to strike for that whenever the nation rises. They well know that 
by slave labor the very propositions which they make can never 
be realized ; yet when we show these things, they cry out, ' Oh, 
Cotton is King !' But when we look at the statistics, we find 
that so far from Cotton being King, Grass is King. There are 
nine articles of staple productions which are larger than that of 
cotton in this country." 

'^ I suppose it does not follow because slavery is endeavoring 
to modify the great dicta of our fathers, that cotton and free 
labor are incompatible. In the extreme South, at New Orleans, 
the laboring men — the stevedores and hackmen on the levee, 
where the heat is intensified by the proximity of the red brick 
buildings, are all white men, and they are in the full enjoyment 
of health. But how about cotton ? I am informed by a friend 
of mine — ^himself a slaveholder, and therefore good authority — 
that in Northwestern Texas, among the German settlements, who, 
true to their national instincts, will not employ the labor of a 
slave — they produce more cotton to the acre, and of a better 
qoality, and selling at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound higher than that produced by slave labor. This is an ex- 
periment that illustrates what I have always held, that whatever 
is right is expedient." 

THE VOICE OF BENTON. 

In his ** Thirty Years' View,'' Thomas H. Benton says : — 

** My opposition to the extension of slavery dates further back 
than 1844 — forty years further back ; and as this is a suitable 
time for a general declaration, and a sort of general conscience 
delivery, I will say that my opposition to it dates from 1804, when 
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I was a student at law in the State of Tennessee, and etudied thi 
Eubject of African slavciy in an American book — *Tii^iiiiabo<A 
— Tucker's edition of Blackstooe'a Commeatariea." 



Again, in a speecli delivered in St. Louia, on the 3rd of 
November, 1856, he says : — 

" I look at white people, and not at blnck once ; I look to tltc 
peace and reputation of the raci; to which I belong. 1 look tf 
the peace of tliis land — the world's last hope for a free gorcra- 
ment on the earth. One of the ocoaeionaon which 1 saw Slearj 
Clay riee higiier than I thought t ever uw him before, was when 
in (1)0 dcbalc on the admission of Califomia, a disBolulion was 
apprehended if slavery wa.i not carried into this Terrilorj', where 
it never waa. Then Mr. Clay, rising, loomed coloss-iUy in the 
Senate of the United States, as ho rose declaring that for no 
«arthly purpose, no earthly object, could he canj alavery into 
places where it did not exist before. It was a great and proud 
day for Mr. Clay, towards the latterdayaof his life, and if an art- 
ist could have t>een there to catch his expression as he uttered 
that sentiment, with its reflex on his face, and his countenance 
beaming with firmness of purpose, it would have he«n a glorion* 
moment in which to transmit him to posterity — bis countenance 
all alive and luminous with the ideas that beat in his bosom. 
That was a proud day. I could have wished that I had spoken 
the same words. I speak them now, telling you they were hia, 
and adopting them as my own." 

THE VOICE OF UASON. 

Colonel Mason, a leading aod distinguished member of 
the Convention that formed the Constitution, from Virginia, 
when the provision for prohibiting the importation of 
slaves was under consideration, said :— - 

■' The present question concerns not the importing States alone. 
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bat the whole UDion. Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent 
the emigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. They produce the most pernicious effect on manners. 
Ever}' master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant. They bring the 
judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations cannot be re- 
warded or punished in the next world, they must bo in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes na- 
tional sins by national calamities. He lamented that some of our 
Eastern brethren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this nefa- 
rious traffic. As to the States being in possession of the right 
to import, this was the case with many other rights, now to be 
properly given up. He held it essential, in every point of view, 
that the General Government should have power to prevent the 
increase of slavery." 

THE VOICE OF MCDOWELL. 

In 1832, Gov. McDowell used this language in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature : — 

^ Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy peo- 
ple, in the midst of oiSr society, and thinks of its incidents or is- 
sues, but weeps over it as a curse as great upon him who inflicts 
as upon him who suffers it ? Sir, you may place the slave where 
you please — you may dry up, to your uttermost, the fountains of 
his feelings, the springs of his thought — ^you may close upon his 
mind every avenue of knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial 
night — ^you may yoke him to your labors, as the ox, which liveth 
only to work and worketh only to live — you may put him under 
any process which, without destroying his value as a slave, will 
debase and crush him as a rational being — you may do this, and 
the idea that he was bom to be free will survive it all. It is 
allied to his hope of immortality — it is the etherial part of his 
nature which oppression cannot rend. It is a torch lit up in his 
soul by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extinguished 
by the hand of ma*i." 
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THE VOICE OF IRKDEIX. 

In the debaUs of tiie North Carolina Conveation, Mr. 
Iredell, afterwards a Judge of the United States Snpreme 
Court, said :-» 

" When tho entire abolition of al»very tikes place, it will be 
»n event which roust be pleasing to every genenmii mind, uid 

ererj friend of buman nature.'' 



William Pinkuey, of Maryland, in tho Hoose of Dele- 
gatca in that State, in 1189, made several powerful argn- 

menta in favor of the abolition of Blavery. Ilcro follows 
a brief extract from one of his speeches : — 

" Iniquitous and most dishonorahic to Maryland, is that dreary 
system of partial bondage which her laws have hitherto sup- 
ported with a solicitude worthy of a better object, and Iter dti- 
zens by their practice, countenanced. Founded in a disgraceful 
traffic, to which the parent country lent its fostering aid, from 
motives of interest, but which even she would have disdained to 
encourage, bad England been tho destined mart of such iDhntnin 
merchandize, its continuance is as sbnmcful as its origin. 

I have no hope that the stream of general hiwrly will forever 
flow unpolluted through the mire of partial bondage, or that they 
who havo been habituated to lord it over others, will not, in time, 
become base enough to let others lord it over them. If tbey re- 
sist, it will be the struggle of pride and selGshncs^ not of princi- 
pie." 

rSE VOICE OF tElGH. 

In the Legislature of Virginia, in 1832, Mr. Leigh 
said : — 

■I thought, till very lately that it was known to every body 
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that, during the Rovolution, tuul for many ^enrs after, the &l>oli 
tion of eUvery wbb a fsTOrite topic with msnj of our ablest 
Statesmen, nLo eatertained with respect all the schemes which 
wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for its accomplishment" 

THE VOICE or HAItSQALL. 

Thomas Marshall, of Faaqnier, said, in the Virginia 
Legislature, in 1832 :— 

"Wherefore, then, object to alwerjl Because it is ruinous to 
Ibe whites — retards improremeDts, roots out an industriooa popu- 
btion, banishes the yeomanry of the country — deprives the spin- 
ner, the wearer, the smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of em- 
ployment and support" 

THE TOICE OF BOLUNO. 

Philip A. Bolliug, of Buckingham, a member of the Leg- 
islature of Virginia in 1832, said :— 

"The time will come— and it may be sooner than many are 
willing to believe — when this oppressed and degraded race can- 
not be held as they now are — when a change will be eObeted, 
abhorrent, Mr. Speaker, to you, and to the feelings of every good 

The wounded adder will recoil, and sting the foot that tram- 
ples upon it. The day is fast approaching, when those who op- 
pose all action upon this subject, and, instead of uding in devis- 
ing some feasible plan for freeing their country from an acknow- 
ledged curse, cry ' impossible,' to every plan suggested, will cursa 
theii^perrersencBS, and lament their folly." ^ 

THE VOICE or CHANDLER. 

Hi. Chandler, of Norfolk, member of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in 1832, took occasi:)!! to say: — 

"It is admitted, by all who have addressed this House, tbut 
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tUrtrj is ft nine, mai ■» incnasins one. Ttvt it hu bera 4e- 
Btrtictire to Ihc Iitm of out cltinnti, biturj, wtth mx^rring tntO^ 
irill record. That iU Talnre im-rvaM irHI e«cal« comiuntiun, an- 
not be donbted." 

TBS ToicE or snoujta. 

Mr. Smnmera, of Ratiawlui, member of the I^cg^islatare 
of Virginia, in 1832, said : — 

'- The erile of tbis system nuiwl be ennmentcd. It were im- 
ncceuftrj to fttt«mpt it. Tbey glara upon at at eTeiT- (tep. 
When Ibe owner looks to his wutod catate, lie ksoira and f««U 



In the Legislature of Virginia, in 1S33, Mr. Preston 

" Sir, Mr. Jcflbrson, trbose hand drew the preamble to the 
Bill of Rights, has eloquently rcmmrked th^ we had inroked tot 
ourselves the benefit of a principle which wa had denied ta 
others. He Haw and felt that slaves, as men, were embraced 
within this principle." 

THE rOICE OF FREUONT. 

John Charlca Fremont, one of the noblest Bona of the 

Sonth, says : — 

" I heartily concar in all moremcnts which have for their ob- 
ject to repair the mischiers arrsitig from the Tiolation of good 
faith in tho repeal of the Missouri Compromise. I am opposed to 
ekvcry In the abstract, and upon principles sustained and made 
habitual by long settled convictions. I am infiesibly opposed 
to its extension on this continent beyond its present limits." 

" The great body of non-slavcholding Freemen, inclading those 
of the South, upon whose w«'fare slavery is an opprMsion, will 
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diflcoyer that the power of the General Goyemment oyer the 
Public Lands may be beneficially exerted to adyance their inter- 
ests, and secure their independence ; knowing this, their suffra- 
ges will not be wanting to maintain that authority in the Union, 
which is absolutely essential to the maintenance of their own 
liberties, and which has more than once indicated the purpose of 
disposing of the Public Lands in such a way as would make every 
settler upon them a freeholder." 

THE VOICE OF BLAIB. 

In an Address to the Republicans of Maryland, in 1856, 
Francis P. Blair says : — 

" In every aspect in which slavery among us can be considered, 
H is pregnant with difficulty. Its continuance in the States in 
which it has taken root has resulted in the monopoly of the soil, 
to a great extent, in the hands of the slaveholders, and the entire 
control of all departments of the State Government ; and yet a 
majority of people in the slave States are not slave-owners. This 
produces an anomaly in the principle of our free institutions, 
which threatens in time to bring into subjugation to slave-own- 
ers the great body of the free white population." 

THE VOICE OF MAURY. 

Lieut. Maury, to whom has been awarded so much well- 
merited praise in the world of science, says : — 

'^ The fact must be obvious to the far-reaching minds of our 
Statesmen, that unless some means of relief be devised, some 
chxmnel afforded, by which the South can, when the time comes, 
get rid of the excess of her slave population, she will be ulti- 
mately found with regard to this institution, in the predicament 
of the man with the wolf by the ears ; too dangerous to hold on any 
longer, and equally dangerous to let go. To our mind, the event 
is as certain to happen as any event which depends on the con- 
tingencies of the future, viz. : thaf unless means be devised for gra« 
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Strong aDU-sUrenr scDtiment bad become pt^nlar in 
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Delaware as early as 1185. With Maryland and Missouri, 
it may now be ranked as a scmi-slaYO State, Mr. McLane, 
a member of Congress from this State in 1825, said : — 

^' I shall not imitate the example of other gentlemen by mak- 
ing professions of my love of liberty and abhorrence of slavery, 
not) however, because I do not entertain them. I am an enemy 
to slavery." 

THE VOICE OF MARYLAND. 

Slavery has little vitality in Maryland. Baltimore, the 
greatest city of the South — greatest because freest — ^has a 
population of more than two hundred thousand souls, and 
yet less than three thousand of these are slaves. In spite 
of all the unjust and oppressive statutes enacted by the 
oligarchy, the non-slaveholders, who with the exception 
of a small number of slaveholding emancipationists, may 
in truth be said to be the only class of respectable and 
patriotic citizens in the South, have wisely determined 
that their noble State shall be freed from the sin and the 
shame, the crime and the curse of slavery ; and in accor- 
dance with this determination, long since formed, they arc 
giving every possible encouragement to free white labor, 
thereby, very properly, rendering tBe labor of slaves both 
unprofitable and disgraceful. The formation of an Aboli- 
tion Society in this State, in 1*189, was the result of the 
influence of the masterly speeches delivered 'n the House 
of Delegates, by the Hon. William Pinkney, whose undy- 
ing testimony we have already placed on record. Nearly 
seventy years ago, this eminent lawyer and Statesman 
declared to the people of America, that if they did not 
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mark out tlie bounds of slaver;, oud adopt nieasarca fur 
its total extinction, it would finully " work & decay of the 
spirit of liberty in Uic free States." Fuillier, lie auid that, 
" by tlie eternal principles of natnral justiw, no master in 
the State has a right to hold his slave in bondage a single 
how," In 1T8T, Luther Martin, of this Stato, said :— 

"Slavery is inconi^istent with the genius of republicanism, aod 
haa u Icndcncy to destroy those prindples on which it is sup- 
ported, sa it Icesens the sense of th« equal rights uf mankind 
and liabitnates us to tyranny and oppression." 

TBK VOICB OF VlRGIXli. 

After introducing the unreserved and immortal leetl- 
orony of Wasliington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and the 
other great men of the Old Dominion, against the institu- 
tion of slavery, it may to some, seem quite snperflnons to 
back the cause of Freedom by arguments from other Vir- 
ginia abolitionists ; hut this State, not-withstanding all 
her more modern manners and inhumanity, has been bo 
prolific of just views and noblo sentiments, that wo deem 
it eminently fit and proper to blazon many of tbcm to the 
world as tlie redeeming features of her history. An Abo- 
lition Society was formed in this State in 1191. In a me- 
morial which the members of ttiis Society presented to 
Congress, they pronounced slavery " not only an odious 
degradation, but an outrageous violation of one of the most 
essential rights of human nature, and utterly repugnant 
to tlio prcccpla of the Gospel." A Bill of Rights, unan- 
imously agreed upon by tlie Virginia Convention of June 
12, 1776, holds— 
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" Thftt all men are. bj nature, eqnall; free and indepcDdenti 

That GoTernment is, or ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security, of the People, Nation, or Com- 
manitj j 

That elections of members to eeive as representatires of the 
people in assemblj ought to be free ; 

TItat all men having sufficient evidence of permanent common 
iDtereat with, and attachment to, the communis, have the right 
of luSrage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their property, 
for public uses, without their own consent or that of their repre- 
■entatifes so elected, nor bound bj aoj law to which the; have 
not in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

That the freedom of the Press is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of Liberty, and can nerer bo restrained but by despotic Qovem- 

Tbat no free Government or the bleesing of Liberty can be 
preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent re- 
carrence to fundamental principles." 

The " Virginia Society for the Abolition of Slavery," 
organized in 1791, addressed Congress in these worda : — 

" Tour memorialists, fully aware that righteousness exalteth * 
nation, and that slavery is not only an odious degradation, but 
an outrageous violation of one of the most essential rights of hu- 
man nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the gospel, 
which breathM ' peace on earth and good will to men,' lament 
that a practice so inconsistent with true policy and the inaliena- 
ble rights of men, should subsist in so enlightened an age, and 
among a people professing that all mankind are, by nature, 
equally entitled to freedom." 

TBE VOICE or NORTH CABOLINA. 

If the qnestion, daxitry or tw iliiwry, could be fairly pre-. 
Bented for the decieion of the legal voters of North Caro- 
lina at the next popular election, we believe at least two- 
10 
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thirdBofthcm would depoaitc ihc wjlurcry ticket Pethapc 
Qnc-foartL of the BlareboldorB themaelvcB would rote i^ 
for tho ElavchoIderB in tltie Stato are more moderate, de- 
cent, Benaibic, and honorable, than tlic slavcholdetB in 
either of the adjctuing States, or the States further South ; 
and we know that many of them arc heartily ashamed of 
the vile oecupations of alaveholding and elave-brecding in 
which they are engag^ed, for we have the assurance from 
their own tips. Ab a matter of course, all the QoD«lave- 
holdcrs, who arc bo greatly in the majority, would rote to 
suppress the degrading institntion which has kept them so 
long in poverty and ignorance, with the csception of thorn 
who aro complete automatons to the beck and c&ll of tbeir 
imperious lords and masters, the major-generals of tho 
oligarchy. 

How long shall it he before the citizens of North Caro- 
lina shall have the privilege of expressing, at the ballot- 
box, their true sentiments with regard to this Tezed ques- 
tion f Why not decide it at the next general election f 
Sooner or later, it must and will be decided — dedded oof^ 
rectly, too — and the sooner the better. The first Soothe^ 
State that abolishes slavery will do herself aa imm(»tal 
honor. God grant that North Carolina may be that State, 
and soon I There is at least one plausible reamo why 
this good old State should be the first to move in this im- 
portant matter, and wo will state it. On the 20th of Uay, 
1115, just one year one month and fourteen days prior to 
the adoption of the Jeffersonian Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, by tho Continental Congress in Philadelphia, July 
4, mo, 'he Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, the 
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anlhorship of which is generally attributed to Ephraim 
Brevard, was proclaimed in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina, and fully ratified in a second Conyention 
of the people of said county, held on the 31st of the same 
monlii. And here, by the way, we may remark, that it is 
supposed Mr. Jefferson made use of this last-mentioned 
document as the basis of his draft of the indestructible 
title-deed of our liberties. There is certainly an identical- 
ness of language between the two papers that is well cal- 
culated to strengthen this hypothesis. This, however, is 
a controversy about which we are but little concerned. 
For present purposes, it is, perhaps, enough for us to 
know, that on the 20th of May, 1*1*15, when transatlantic 
tyranny and oppression could no longer be endured, North 
Carolina set her sister colonies a most valorous and praise- 
worthy example, and that they followed it. To her infa- 
mous slavdiolfling sisters of the South, it is now meet that 
she should set another noble example of decency, virtue, 
and independence. Let her at once inaugurate a policy 
of common justice and humanity — enact a system of 
equitable laws, having due regard to the rights and intei^ 
ests of all classes of persons, poor whites, negroes, and 
nabobs, and the surrounding States will ere long applaud 
her measures, and adopt similar ones for the governance 
of themselves. 

Another reason, and a cogent one, why North Carolina 
should aspire to become the first free State of the South is 
this : The first slave State that makes herself respectable 
by casting out " the mother of harlots," and by rendering 
enterprise and industry honorable, will immediately receive 
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We transcribe the Mecklenburg Resolutions, which, it 
will be obaorvcd, acknowledge the " inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man," and "declare onraelvea a free and 
independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sore- 
raign and self^overning association, nnder the control of 
no power other than that of our Qod, and the general go- 
vernment of the Congress." 

UECKLEXBnu} DECLARATION OF ItfDEFENDEKCB, 

As proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Ifay 20th, 1T15, and ratified by the County of Hecklen- 
borg, in Convention, May 31st, lltd. 

"I. Be$iAved — That whosoever, direotlj or indirect) j, abetted, 
or in any wkj, form or manner, countenanced the unchartered 
and dangeroni invaaion of our rights u claimed by Orest Britain, 
is an enemy to this country, to America, and to Uie inherent and 
inalienable rights of man. 

"n. Reiohed — That we the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
do hereby dissolve the political bandg which have connected ub 
to the mother country, and hereby absolve onreelvsa from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all political connec- 
tion, contract or asaociation with that nation, who have wantonly 
trampled on onr rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed tho 
blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

"III. Eetolted—Thtt we do horebj declare ourselves a free 
and independentpeople, are, and of right ooght to be, a sovereign 
and self-goreming association, under the control of no power other 
than that of our Qod, and the general government of the Con- 
gress ; to the muntenanoe of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other oor matoal co-operation, our Uvea, our for- 
tnnes, and onr most sacred honor. 

" IT. Resolved— Thtit as we now acknowledge the eiial«nce and 
noutrol of no law or l^al ofQcer, dvil or military, within this 
county, we do hereby ordain and adopt, as a rule of life, all, each, 



Knd every ot our former laws— ivlitrrl", lu'vcriln U .■==, llic oraivii 
of QrefttBritAin never cu be considered as lioldiiig riglit^, priti- 
leges, immuDities or ftuthoritf therein," 

Had it not been for slavery, which, with all its other 
blighting and degrading influences, stifl(>3 and subdues 
every noble impulse of the heart, tliis consecrated spot 
wonld long eiure have been marked by an enduring 
monameat, whose grand proportions should bear witness 
tliat the virtues of a noble ancestry arc gralcfully remem 
bered by an emulous and appreciative posterity. Yet, 
even as things are, wo arc not without genuine consola- 
tion. The star of hope and promise is beginuing to beam 
brightly over the long-obscured horizon of the South ; and 
we are firm in the belief, that freedom, wealth, and mag- 
nanimity, will 8oon do justice to the memory of tliosc fear- 
less patriots, whose fair fame has been suffered to moul- 
der amidst the iiiuUifarioua abominations of slavery, pov- 
erty, ignorance and grovelHng selfishness. 

Judge Iredell's tesllmony, ivblcli will W f<iUTid on a 
preceding page, and to which we request the reader to 
recur, might have been appropriately introduced under 
our present heading. 

In the Provincial Convention held in \orth Carolina, in 
August, lilt, in which there were sixty-nine delegates, 
representing nearly every county in the province, it was — 

''IU$ohed — That we will not import any Blave or slaves, or 
pnrcbue any slare or slaves imported or brought into the Pro- 
vince by others, from any part of the world, after the firat day 
of November next." 

In Iredell's Statutes, revised by Martin, it is stated that, 
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' In North Carolina, no geDeral law at all was paaaed, prior to 
MM rerolutioD, declaring who might be slaTes." 

That there is no legal alaveiy in the Sondiem States, and 
that slavery at where can be legalized, anj mora than 
theft, arson or murder can be legcdlzed, baa been virtnally 
admitted by some of the most profound Sontbem jniists 
themselves ; and ire will here digress so far as to famish 
the testimony of one or two eminent lawyers, not of North 
Carolina, upon this point 

la the debate in the United States Senate, in 1850, on 
the Fagitive Slave Bill, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, objected 
to Mr. Dayton's amendment, providing for a trial by jnry, 
becanse, said he : — 

*■ A trial fa; jurj necessarily carries with it a trial of the whole 
right, and a trial of the right to serrice will be gone into, ao- 
oording to all the forms of the Court, in determining; upon any 
other (kct. Then,again, it is proposed, as a part of the proof to 
be adduced at the hearing, after the fngitive has been re-captured, 
that evidence shall be brought by the claimant to show that slavery 
is eBtablisbed in the State from which the fugitive has abscond- 
ed. Now this very thing, in a recent case in the (uty of New- 
Tork, was required by one of the judges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the autboritiea of Maryland, andagwnst 
which they protested. In that case the State judge went so far as 
to saj that the only mode of proving it was by reference to the Sta- 
tute book. Such proof is required in the Senator's amendment i 
and if he means by this that proof shall be brought that slavery 
is established by existing laws, it is impossible to comply with 
the requisition, for no such law can he produced, I apprehend, in 
any of the slave States. I am not aware that there is a single 
State in which the inBtitution is established by positive law." 

Judge Clarke, of Mississippi, says : — 
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" In Uii« Slate the I^Ulaturc liarc considered ahtvra as maon. 
ftblo ftnd accountablo being* ; and it would be » ■tlgn* npon the 
clmractcr of the State, uid a reproach to Uie admmifitistion ot 
Justice, IT Ibu life of & bIbvo could be taken with impotulj. or if 
he could bo murdered in cold blood, withoot subjectiDg the aQ»i- 
dcr to the highest penalty known to the crimiiiAl joruprudeoM 
of the country. Ubb the slafe no rights, because he is deprini 
of iiii freedom 7 He is still b human being, and posseseea all 
those rights of which he is not deprived by the poeitiT« prort> 
■ions of tho law. The right of the muter exiEta not bf foK« of 
the l»w of nature or natione, hut hy virUie only of the positive 
Uw of the State." 

The Hon. Judge RoiGn, of North C&rolina, Bays : — 

" Arguments drawn from the wc.'ll-i'Ktnb!isbed principlee, whidi 
coofi-r and reBtrain the aulbkiritj- i^f IIk- piirfnt over the cluld, 
the tutor over the pupil, the master over the apprentice, hare 
been pressed on us. The Court does not recognize tlieir applica- 
tion ; there is do likeness between the cases ; they are in oppoei- 
tion to each other, and there is an impassable gnlf between them. 
The diOerence is that which exists between freedom and slaTcry, 
and a greater cannot he imngined. Id the one, the end in liew 
is the happiness of the youth, bom to equal rights with that gor- 
ernor on whom the duty devolves of training the young to ute- 
fuInesB, in a station which he is atterwards to asHume among free- 
men. To such an end, and with such a subject, moral and intel- 
lectual instruction seem tho natural means, and, for the moat 
part, they are found to suffice. Moderate force is superadded 
only to make the others ejfcctual. If that fait, it is better to 
leave the party to bis own bcadBtrong passions, and the ultimate 
correction of the law, than to allow it to be immoderately in- 
flicted by a private person. With slavery it is far otherwise. . 
The end is the profit of the muster, bis security, and the public 
safety ; (he subject^ one doomed, in bis own person and his pos 
tcrity, to live without knowledge, and without the capacity to 
mikku anything his own, and to toil that another may reap the 
tiuits, What moral considerations shall be addressed to BUch a 
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being to couTincD bim, wb«t it is impossible bnt that tbe moat 
■tapid roost feel and know can never be true; that he ia thus to 
labor upon a principle of nBtural duty, or for the Bake of bis own 
pereonal bappin^s 7 Sach aerrices can onl; be expected from 
one vbo baa no will of his own ; who surrenders his will in im- 
plicit obedience to tbat of another. Such obedience is tbe con- 
sequence oqIj of uncontrolled authority over the body. There 
is nothing else wluch can operate to prodnce the effect The 
power of Uie master must be absolute to render tbe submission 
of tbe slave perfect. I most freely confess my sense of the 
harshness of this proposition. I feel it as deeply aa any man 
can ; and as a principle of moral right, every person in bla re- 
tirement must repudiate it" 

- An esteemed friend, a physician, who was bom and 
bred in Rowan county. North Carolina, and who now re- 
sides there, informs us that Judge Gaston, who was one" 
of the half dozen Statesmen whom the South has produced 
since the days of the venerable fathers of the Republic, 
was an avowed abolitionist, and that be published an ad- 
dress to the people of North Carolina, delinoating, in a 
masterly manner, the material, moral, and social disad- 
rantages of slavery. Where is that address? Has it 
been suppressed by the oligarchy 7 The fact that slave- 
holders have, from time to time, made strenuous efforts to 
expunge tbe sentiments of freedom which now adorn the 
works of nobler men than the noble Oaston, may, perhaps, 
fully account for tbe oblivious state into which his patrio- 
tic address seems to have fallen. 

THE VOICE OF SOUTH CABOLlNi. 

Foor South Carolina I Folly is her nightcap ; fanati- 
mm is her day'^ream ; fire-eating is her pastime. She has 
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lust her better judgroeut ; Uie dictates of roMon uid phi 

loBOpIiy tave no inQuonce npon her ftctions. Like the wife 
who ia pitiably infatutitcd wiUi a drunken, n-orthlesa hus- 
band, she still clinga, with unabated luve, to the cause of 
her shame, her misery, and her degradation, 

A Eentuckiau bus recently ospreaaed his opinion of thia 
State in the following language : — 

" South Carolina is bringing herself irrecoTerably in the public 
coDteuipt It ia impossible for anj tmparlial lover of his cona- 
try, for any just Diinking man, to witDfsa her scDselesB lad 
queneliless malignancy agaioBt the Union without the most im- 
tneasurablc disgust and scorn. She is one Tast hot-bed of dis- 
union. Her people think and talk of nothing elac. She is a fes- 
tering mass of treasoD." 

In 1854, there ware assessed for taxation in 

SOUTH CABOUNA, 

Acres or Land 1T,Z89,S£9 

Valued al S22,836,m 

Arerage value per acre $1,82 

At the same time there were in 

NEW JERSET, 

Acres of Land 5,324,800 

Valued at «158,16I,919 

Averag* ™l°o per acre 928,76 

We hope the Slavocrats will look, first on that picture, 
and then on this ; from one or the other, or both, they may 
glean a ray or two of wisdom, which, if duly applied, will 
be of incalculable advantage to them and their posterity 
W* trust, alsOj that tlie non-slaveholding whites will view, 
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witft diBcrimin&ting minda, the diflereut lights and shades 
of these two pictures ; they are the parties moat deeply 
interested ; and it is to them we look for the glorious tcto- 
Intion that is to substitute Freedom for Slarery. They 
have the power to retrieve the fillen fortnnes of South 
Carolina, to iftise Uer up from the loathsome sink of iniquity 
into which slavery has plunged her, and to make her one 
of the most brilliant stars in the great constellation of 
States. While tbcir minds are occupied vith other con- 
siderations, let them not forget the difference between 
twaUf^igAi dcllarM and tevtnl^w: ctnis, the value of land per 
acre in New Jersey, which is a second-rate free State, and 
OM dollar and Ihirlyixeo caUi, the value of land per acre in 
South Carolina, which is, ^r excdlena, the model slave 
State. The difiercnce between the two sums is twenty 
seven dollars and forty-four cents, which would amount to 
precisely two thousand seven hundred and forly-fonr dot 
lars on every hundred acres. To present the subject in 
another form, the South Carolina tract of land, containin^f 
two hundred acres, is worth now only two hundred and 
sixty-four dollars, and is depreciating every day. Let 
slavery be abolished, and in the course of a few years, 
the same tract will be worth five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two dollars, with an upward tendency. At this 
rate, the increment of value on the total area of the 
Stat« will amount to more than three times as much as the 
present estimated value of the slaves I 

South Carolina has not always been, nor will she always 
continue tc be, on the wrong side. From Ramsay's His- 
tory ot th( State, we learn that, in 1114, she-r 



" Rfmh-ed—Hhai Hia Majesty's cubjecta in North Amnia 

(without respect to color or other scciUcntfi) are entitled to til 
the inherent righu and liberties of his natnrftl bom snbjectg 
within the Kingdom of Great Britain ; that it is their fundamen- 
tal right, that no man should suficr in hit person or properly 
without a fair trial, and judgment gircn bj his peers, or hj the 
law of the land." 

One of bcr early writere, under tbe non de jj/urw of Phi- 
lodemua, in a political paiapfalct publisliod in Charleston 
in nSi, declares that— 

" Such is the fatal influence of alareiy on the human mind, 
that it almost wholly effaces from it eren the boasted dianctei^ 
\etic of raiiotialily." 

This eame writer, speaking of the particular interests 
of South Carolina, says : — 

" It has been too common with us to search the racords of 
other nations, to find precedents that may give sanction to our 
own errors, and lead us unwarily into confusion and ruin. It is 
our business to consult their histories, not with a view to tread 
right or wrong in their steps, but in order to iuTestlgate the real 
sources of the mischiefs that have befallen them, and to endeavor 
to escape the rocks which they have all unfortunately split upon. 
It is paying ourselves bat a poor compliment, to say that we are 
incapable of profiting by others, and that, with all the informa- 
tion which is to be derived from their fatal experience, it is in 
Tain for ua to attempt to excel them. It, with all the peculiar 
advantages of our present situation, we are incapable of suipan- 
log our predecessors, we must be a degenerate race indeed, and 
quite unworthy of those singular bounties of Heaven, which we 
are so unskilled or undesirous to turn to our benefit." 

A recent number of Frazer'a Magazine contains .a well- 
timed and well written article from the pea of Wm. Henry 
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Hnrlbut, of this State ; and from it we make the following 
extract : — 

" Ab all sagacious observers of the operation of the system of 
slayerj have demonstrated, the profitable employment of slave- 
labor is inconsistent with the development of agricultural sci- 
ence, and demands a continual supply of new and unexhausted 
Boi]. The slaveholder, investing his capital in the purchase of 
the laborers themselves, and not merely in soil and machines, 
paying his free laborers out of the profit, must depend for his 
continued and progressive prosperity upon the cheapness and 
facility with which he can transfer his slaves to fresh and fertile 
lands. An enormous additional item, namely, the price of slaves, 
being added to the cost of production, all other elements of that 
cost require to be proportionably smaller, or profits fail." 

In an address delivered before the South Carolina Insti- 
tute, in Charleston, Nov. 20th, 1856, Mr. B. F. Perry, of 
Greenville, truthfully says : — 

^ It has been South Carolina's misfortune, in this utilitarian 
age, to have her greatest talents and most powerful energies di- 
rected to pursuits, which avail her nothing, in the way of wealth 
and prosperity. In the first settlement of a new country, agri- 
cultural industry necessarily absorbs all the time and occupation 
of its inhabitants. They must clear the forests and cultivate the 
earth, in order to make their bread. This is their first consider- 
ation. Then the mechanical arts, and manufactures, and com- 
merce, must follow in the footsteps of agriculture, to insure either 
individual or national prosperity. No people can be highly pros- 
perous without them. No people ever have been. Agriculture, 
alone, will not make or sustain a great people. The true policy 
of every people is to cultivate the earth, manufacture its pro- 
ducts, and send them abroad, in exchange for those comforts and 
luxuries, and necessaries, which their own country and their own 
industry cannot, give or make. The dependence of South Car- 
olina on Europe and the Northern States for all the necessaries^ 
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THE VOICE OF GE( 

Of the States strictly Southern, C 
most thrifty. This prosperous ooi 
mainly ascribable to her hundred 
laborers — more than eighty-three t 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
States are the non-slaveholders so lit 
tion of the oligarchy. At best, howe 
liberal slave States, the social posit 
holding whites is but one short stq 
of the negroes ; and as there is, on t 
chy, a constantly increasing desire 
greater power, the more we investi( 
more fully are we convinced that not 
and utter annihilation of slavery frc 
can save the masses ofwhit/»T%/^'--i- • 
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of Georgia vraa eetUed, in 1133, vas bitterly oppoaed to 
the institntion of slavery. In a letter to GraDTille Sharp, 
dated Oct 13th, 1116, he says :— 

" Uj friends and I settled the Colonj of Oeorgitt, and by char- 
ter were established trustees, to make laws, ic. We determined 
not to BoSer slavery there. But the elave merchants and their 
adherents occasioned us not only much trouble, bot at last got 
the then goremment to favor them. We would not suffer slav- 
ery, (which is against the Gospel, as well as the fundamental law 
of EnglaodJ to bo authorized under our aathoritj ; we refused, 
as trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid crime. The 
government, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to concur 
with what they believed mijuat, took away the charter by which 
no law coald be passed without our consent," 

Oa the 12th of January, 1115, in indorsing the proceed- 
ings of the first American Congress, among other resolu- 
tiona, "the Bepresentatires of the extensive District of 
Darien, in the Colony of Georgia" adopted the following : — 

" 5. To show the world that we are not influenced by any con- 
tracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy for all 
mankind, of whatever climate, language, or complexion, we hereby 
declare our disapprobation and abhorrence of the unnatural prac- 
tice of slavery in America, (however the oncultivated state of our 
country or other specious ailments may plead for it,) apractioe 
founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our lib- 
erties, (as well as lives,) debasing part of our fellow creatures be- 
low men, and corrupting the virtue and moiaU of the rest; and 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, (and which we 
pray the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity,) upon a 
very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve, at all times, to 
nse our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our slaves in 
this Colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing fcr the 
masters and themselvel 
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* 1 liato Uic touch of sen 
I loathe the slaves who 

As an accompaniment to tho 
uttered these : — 

" I would not have a slave to ' 
To carry me, to fan me whilt 
And tremble when I wake, f< 
Thi^ sinews bought and sold 

Thus have we presented a compi 
the most unequivocal and irrefrag 
South against the iniquitous instito 
What more can we say ? What n 
might fill a folio volume *with sin 
must forego the task ; the remaind 
occupied with other arguments. In 
is revealed to us, in language too pla 
the important fact that every trul 
the South has ever prod"'''*'' ^- 
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odmoniBhed us to carry oat their desigoB in the a^tnilding 
kod completion of tlie superstmcture. Let ng obey their 
patriotic injonctions. 

From each of the six original Southern States we have 
introduced die most ardent aspirations for liberty — ^tfao 
most positive condemnations of slavery. From each of 
the nine slave States which have been admitted into the 
ITnioQ since the organization of the General Government, 
we could introduce, from several of their wisest and best 
citizens, anti-slavery sentiments equally as strong and con- 
vincing as those that emanated from the great founders 
of our movement — Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick 
Henry and the Randolphs. As we have already remarked, 
however, the limits of this chapter will not admit of the 
introdnction of additional testimony from either of the old 
OT of the new slave States. 

The reader will not fail to observe that, in presenting 
these solid abolition doctrines of the South, we have been 
careful to make such quotations as triumphantly refute, in 
every particular, the more specious sophistries of the 
oligarchy. 

The mention of the illustrious names above, reminds as 
of the fact, that the party newspapers, whose venal columns 
are eternally teeming with vituperation and slander, have 
long asBured us that the Whig ship was to be steered by 
the Washington rudder, that the Democratic barque was 
to sail with the Jefferson compass, and that the Know- 
Nothing brig was to cany the Madison chart. Imposed 
npon by these monstrous falsehoods, we have, from lime 
to time, been induced to engage passage on each of theso 
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(jf deception — that he should ever be 
of what he is to himself. 

There is now in this country but one 
in good faith, to put in practice the pi 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, and the othe 
of the Republic — the Hepublican part 
pledge unswerving allegiance, so lon( 
to pursue the statism advocated by 
prototypes above-mentioned, but no h 
it is, as it ought to be, the desire, tlie 
the destiny of this party, to give the del 
should future developments prove the 
with this belief — a belief, by the bye, v 
inspired in the breasts of little less H 
millions of the most intelligent and 
America — ^we shall shake off the dust 



CHAPTER IV. 



KOBTBEBK TESTIKOHT. 



Thk best evidence that caa be given of the enlightened 
patriotifltn and love of liberty in the Free States, is the 
bet that, at the Presidential election in 1856, they polled 
thirteen hnndred thousand votes for the Republican can- 
didate, John C. Fbehoht. This fact of itaelf seems to 
predade the necessity of strengthening our caose with the 
individual testimony of even their greatest meiL Having, 
however, adduced the most cogent and conclusive tmU- 
glaveiy argunients from the Washingtons, the JcfEersons, 
the Hadisons, tho Randolphs, and the Clays of the South, 
we shall now proceed to enrich our pages with gems of 
Liber^ &om the Franklins, the Hamiltons, the Jays, the 
Adamses, and the Webstcrs of the North. Too close at- 
tention cannot be paid to the words of wisdom which we 
have extracted from the works of these truly eminent and 
philosophic Statesmen. We will first listen to 

TEB VOICB OF FRANKUK. 



Dr. Franklin was the first president of " The Pennsyl- 
vania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery ;'' 
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jind it is now generally conceded that Uiis waa the first 
regularly organized Americaa abolition Society — it baTtog 
"been forraed as early aa 1174, while we were yet sabjecta 
of the Britisb goTemment, In 1790, in the name and on 
behalf of this Society, Dr. Franklin, who waa then within 
a few months of the close of his life, drafted a memorial 
" to the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States," in which he said : — 

*' Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending to the 
distresses arising from slavery, belicre it to be their indispeoav 
ble Outy to present this subjeoi to your noUce. They have ob- 
Bvrvcd, nitli rest sitisfactiim, that mntiy impurUnt and salutary 
pow.Ts arc vested in you, for ' jiromtiting Itie «"cirare and secur- 
ing the blessings of liberty to the people of the United States; 
and as they conceive that these blessings ought rightfully to be 
administered, without distinction of color, to all deecriptions of 
people, HO they indulge themselves in the pleasing expectation 
that nothing which can be done fur the relief of the unhappy ob- 
jects of their care, will be either omitted or delayed. 

From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the por- 
tion, and is still the birthright of all men, and influenced by the 
strong tics of humanity and the principles of their institution, 
your memorialists conceive themselves bound to use all justifia- 
ble endeavors to loosen the bonds of slavery, and promote a gen- 
eral enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. Under these im- 
pressions, they earnestly entreat your attention to the subject 
of slavery ; that you will he pleased to countenance the restora- 
tion to liberty of those unhappy men, who, alone, in this land of 
freedom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid the 
genera] joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile sub- 
jection ; that you will devise means for removing this inconsis- 
tency of character from the American people j that you will pro- 
mote mere; and Justice towards this distressed race; and that 
you will step to the very verge of the power vested in you for 



duconraging everj species of traffic in the poreona of our felloW' 

On wjother occMion, ha says :— " Slarery is u atrocious de- 
buement of homvi nsture." 



Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant Statesman and finan- 
cier, telU UB that — 

" The sscred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for 
among old parchments or mnsty records. Thej are written as 
with a sunbeam, in the whole Tolume of human natare, by the 
hand of the Divinity itxelf, and can nerer he erased or obscured 
bj mortal power." 

Agftin, in 1174, oddicsain^ himself to an American Tory, 
be says: — 

" The fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and 
CUse resaoninga, is a total ig;noraDce of the natural rights of man' 
kind. Were you once to become acquuntcd with these, you 
oonld nerer entertain a thought, that all men are not, by nature, 
entitled to equal pnTilegcs, You would be convinced that natu- 
ral liber^ is the gift of the beneficent Creator to the whole hU' 
man race ; and that civil liberty is founded on that." 

THE TOICE or JAT. 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States under 
the Constitution of 11S9, in a letter to the Hon. Eliaa Bou- 
dinot, dated Nov. 11, 1819, says : — 

" Little can be added to what has been said and written on the 
subject of slavery. I concur in the opinion that it ought not to 
be introduced nor permitted in any of the new States, and that 
It ought to be gradually diminished and finally abolished in all 
of them. 
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"Tone, the constilutionnl kUlhnrily of the Congress to proU 

bit the migration nnd importation ofaliiTrg into anj of the Stat«(, 
does not appear qaeBtioiiablik 

'^ The first article of the Constitution Epedfies Iho WgUUtitt 
powers com mil ted to tbeCongrc6B, The 9th section of that articl* 
has these trords : ' The migration or imporlafioit of such pi-raam 
OB anj of the now-tiiiting States ehall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the CoDgrefis-prior to the jeHr ItiOS, 
hut a tiLX or duty may be imposed on each importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dolTarB for each person,' 

" I understand the cense and meaning of this clause to be, that 
the power of the eongrew, although competent to prohibit sud 
migration and importation, wa* to be exercised with respect to 
the then existing States, and them onlj, until the fear 1803, but 
the CongreBS were at liberty to make such prohibitions as to utf 
new State, which might in the m-fian time be ealabliahed. And 
fiirtlisT, tlist from and dflcr ihat period, Ihpy were authorized le 
make such prohibitions as to oU the States, whether new or old. 

" It will, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persona 
intended. The word slaTes was avoided, probably on account 
of the existing toleration of alavery, and its diecordaocj with the ' 
principles of the Revolution, and from a oonscioasneBS of its be- 
ing repugnant to the following positions in the Declaration of In- 
dependence: 'We hold these truths to be self-erident ; that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed bj their Ore*tor 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life^ 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' " 

In a picviouB letter, written from Spain, whither he had 
beea appointed as minister plenipotentiary, he Bays, 

speaking of the abolition of slavery : — 

" Till America comes Into this measure, her prayers to Heaven 
will be impious. This is a strong expression, but it is just. I 
believe that Qod governs the world, and I believe it to be a 
maxim in His, as in our Courts, tha those who ask for equity 

ought to do it." 
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WmuH JAY. 

The Hon. Wm, Jay, a noble son of Chief Justice John 
Jay, aaya : — 

" A cri«'i8 hu urired id vhich we miut maintoin our rights, or 
■nTTender them for erer. I speftk aot to bbolidoniats &lone, but 
to ftU who T«lae the liberty our fathers ushieved. Do f on ask 
what we bafe to do with slaTery 1 Let oar nuzzled presses ao- 
■wer— let the moba exdted against us hj the mercbanla and 
politicians answer — let the gag laws threatened hy onr govemora 
and legislatures ansver, let the conduct of the National Govern- 



THE VOICE or ADAK3. 

From the Diary of John Quincy Adama, " the old man 
eloquent," we make the following extract : — 

" It is amoug the efils of slaTery, that it taints the very sources 
of moral principle. It estsblishcB false cstimatca of virtue and 
Tiee; for what can be more false and more heartless than this 
doctrine, which makes the first and holiest rights of humanity to 
depend apon the color of tho skin 1 It perverts human reason, 
and indoces men endowed with logical powers to maintain that 
elareiy is sanctioned by the Christian religion ; that slaves are 
happy and contented in their condition ; that between master 
and stave there are ties of mutual attachment and affectioo ; that 
the virtaes of the master are reBned and exalted by the degrada- 
tion of the slave, while at the same time they veut execrations 
upon the slave-trade, curse Britain for having given ttiem slaves, 
bum at the stake negroes convicted of crimes, for the terror 
of the example, and writhe in agonies of fear at the very men- 
tion of human rights as applicable to men of color." 

THE VOICE OF WKB3TER. 

In a speech vh'?h he deliycrcd at Niblo'a Garden, In 
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tlie city of New-York, on tlio ISlli of Maich, I8it, Dauiel 
Webster, the great ExpouDdcr of the Constitution, said :— 

" On the general qucatiou of slavery, a great pari of the coio- 
mwiity is already gtrongly excited. T)i6 eubject luis not onlj 
attracted attention as a qacAtion of politics, but it haa atraclc a 
far deeper one ahead. It has arrested the religious feeling of 
the oouutry, it has taken strong hold on the consciences <if men. 
He is a raeh man, indeed, and little conrerGant with human lu- 
tuc«, and cspeciallj has be an erroneous eatimnte of the charac- 
ter of the people of this country, who supposes that a feeliog of 
this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It will assnrcdly 
esuse itself to be respected. Bat to ondeaTor to coin it into nI> 
ver, or retain its free oipression, to seek to oompresa and con- 
fine it, warm as it is, and more heated as such endeavurs would 
inevitably render it — should this be allerapted, I know nolhicg, 
even in the Constitution or Union itself, which might not be en- 
dangered by the explosion which might follow." 

■When discussing the Oregon Bill In 1848, he aaid : — 

" I baTo made up my mind, for one, that nnder no circumstan- 
ces will I consent to the further extension of the area of alavery 
in the United States, or to the further increase of slave repre- 
sectation in the nonse of Eepresentafives." 

Under dal« of February 15th, 1S50, in a letter to tlie 
R«T. Mr. Fumesa, he says : — 

"From my earliest youth I have regarded Hlavery as a great, 
moral and political evil. I think it unjust, repugnant to the nat- 
ural equality of mankind, founded only in superior power ; a 
Btandiog and permanent conquest by the stronger over the 
weaker. All pretense of defending it on the ground of different 
races, I have ever condemned. I have eTen said that if the black 
race is weaker, that is a reason against, not for, its subjection 
and oppression. In a rolig'ous point of view I have ever regard- 
ed it, and even spoken cf ii, not as subject to any express denun- 
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dation, either in the Old TeeUment or the New, but u opposed 
to the vhole spirit of the Gospel and to the teachings of Jesus 
ChrisL The reli^OD of Jesns Christ is a retigioD of kindness, 
justice, and brotherly love. But slaveiy is not ktndlf affection- 
ate ; it does not seek anothers, and not its own ; it does not let 
the oppressed go free. It is, as I Bave said, but a continual act 
of oppression. But then, such Is the influence of a habit of 
thinking among men, and such is the influence of nhat has been 
. long established, that even minds, religious and tenderif con- 
BcientioDB, such as would be shocked hj any single act of oppres- 
titm, In any single exercise of violence and unjust power, are not 
alwajs moved hy the reflection that slavery is a continual and 
permanent violation of human rights." 

While delivering a speech at Buffalo, in the State of 
Nev York, in the Bummcr of 1851, only about twelve 
months prior to his decease, he made use of the following 
emphatic worda : — 

"I never would consent, and never have consented, that there 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old thir- 
teen States had at the formation of the Union. Never, never ." 

NOAH WEBSTER. 

Noah Webster, the great American vocabulist, says : — 

" That freedom is the sacred right of every man, whatever be 
his color, who has not forfeited it by some violation of muni- 
cipal law, is a truth established by Ood himself, in the vcty crea- 
tion of human beings. No time, no circumstance, no human 
power or policy can change the nature of tiiis truth, nor repeal 
the fundamental laws of society, by which every man's right to 
liberty is guarantied. The act of enslaving men is always a vio- 
lation of those great primaiy laws of society, by which alone, 
the master himself holds evety particle of his own freedom." 
11 
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THE VOICE OF CUMTON. 

DeWitt Clinton, the father of the great eystem of inter- 
nal improvements in the State of New York, speaking of 
despotism in Europe, and of slavery in America^ asks : — 

^ Have not prescription and precedent — patriarchal dominion 
—divine right of kings and masters, been alteniatelj called in to 
sanction the slaverj of nations ? And would not all the despot- 
isms of the ancient and modem world have vanished into air, if 
the natural equality of mankind had been properly understood 
and practiced 1 * * * This declares that the Qame measure of 
Justice ought to be measured out to all men, without regard to 
adventitious inequalities, and the intellectual and physical dispari- 
ties which proceed from inexplicable causes." 

THE VOICE OF WABREN. 

Major General Joseph Warren, one of the truest pat- 
riots of the Revolution, and the first American officer of 
rank that fell in our contest with Great Britain, says : — 

** That personal freedom is the natural right of every man, and 
that property, or an exclusive right to dispose of what he* has 
honestly acquired by his own labor, necessarily arises therefrom, 
are truths that common sense has placed beyond the reach of 
contradiction. And no man, or body of men, can, without being 
guilty of flagrant injustice, claim a right to dispose of the persons 
or acquisitions of any other man or body of men, unless it can be 
proved that such a right has arisen from some compact between 
the parties, in which it has been explicitly and freely granted." 

Otis, Hancock, Ames, and others, should be heard, but 
for the want of space. Volumes upon volumes might be 
filled with extracts similar to the above, from the works 
of the deceased Statesmen and sages of the North, who, 
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iriiilt living, proved themselves cqnal to tho ta^k of ex- 
terminatiag from their own States the matchless curse of 
hmnan slavery. Such are the men who, though no longer 
with us in the flesh, " still live." A living principle — an 
immortal interest — have they, invested in every great and 
good work that disUngnishes the free States. Tho rail* 
roads, the canals, tho telegraphs, tho factories, the fleets 
of merchant vessels, the magnificent cities, the scientific 
modes of agriculture, the unrivaled institutions of learning, 
and other striking evidences of progress and improvement 
at the North, are, either directly or indirectly, the ofi"- 
spring of their gigantic intellects. When, if ever, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and agriculture, and great en- 
tfliprises, and tmth, and liberty, and justice, and magnan- 
imity, shall have become obsolete terms, then their OAmcs 
may possibly be forgotten, but not tell then. 

An army of brave and worthy successors — champions 
of Freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of 
the North, in the persons of Garrison, Orocley, Qiddings, 
Qoodell, Grow, and Oerrit Smith ; in Seward, Sumner, 
Stowe, Kaymoud, Parker, and Phillips ; in Beecber, Banks, 
Bm-lingame, Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth ; in Emerson, 
Dayton, Thompson, Tappan, King and Cheevor ; in Whit- 
tier, Wilson, Wade, Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh. These 
are the men whom, in connection with their learned and 
eloquent compatriots, the Everctts, the Bancrofts, the 
Prescotts, the Chapins, the Longfcllows, and the Danas, 
future historians, if faithful to their calling, wilt place on 
record as America's true statesmen, literati, preachers, 
philoaophci H, and philantht-ipists, of the present age. 
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Ii, Uiis connection, however, it may not b© aiuisa to r* 
maifc that the Iloraers, the Plivtos, the Bacons, the New- 
toDS, the Shakspearcs, the MiltoDH, the Blackstones, the 
Cuviere, the HnmbQldta, and the Si^ciuilajB of Amercia, 
have not yet been produced ; nor, in uur hiuublo judgment, 
wiJl they be, until slavery shall have \icea overthrown and 
freedom established in the States of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Upon the soil of those States, when &ec, 
or on other free soil crossed by about the same degrees 
of latitude, and not distant from the Appalachian chain of 
monntaina, will, we believe, be nurtured into manhood, in 
the course nf one or two centuries, perhaps, as ^reat men 
as those mentioned above — greater, possibly, than any 
that have ever yet lived. Whence their ancestors may 
comq, whether from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, from 
Oceanica, from North oi South America, or from the 
islands of the sea, or whatever honorable vocation they 
may now be engaged in, matters nothing at all. For 
onght we know, their great-grandfathers are now humble 
artisans in Mains, or moneyed merchants in Massachu 
setts ; illiterate poor whites in Klississippi, or slave-drlv- 
ing lordlings in South Carolina ; frugal farmers in Michi- 
gan, or millionaires in Illinois ; daring hunters in the 
Rocky Mountains, or metal-diggers in California ; peasants 
in France, or princes in Germany — no matter where, or 
wliat, the scope of country above-mentioned is, in our 
opinion, destined to bo the birth-place of their illustrious 
offspring — the great savans of the New World, concern- 
ing whom we should console ourselves with the hope that 
they are not buried deeply in the matrix of tlie future. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TESTIMOHT OP THE NATIONS. 



Tt the trnc friends of freedom tliroughont the world, it 
ia a pleasing thought, and one which, by being commnnir 
catcd to others, is well calcnlated to uniyersalirx: the prin- 
ciples of liberty, that the g^at heroes, statesmen, and 
BBges, of all ages and nations, ancient and modem, who 
have ever had occasion to speak of the inBtifcotion of hu- 
man slavery, have entered their most uncqnivocal and 
positive protests against it. To say that they disapproved 
of the system would not be sufficiently expressive of the 
ntter detestation with which they uniformly regarded it. 
!niat Ihey abhorred it as the vilest invention that the Evil- 
One has ever assisted bad men to concoct, is quite evi- 
dent &om the very tone and constmction of their Ian- 
gnage. 

Having, with much pleasure and profit, heard the testi- 
mony of America, through her representative men, we 
will now hear that of other nationa, through their repre- 
sentative men— donbting not that we shall be more than 
remunerated for our time and trouble. We will firs' 
listen to 
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In tlie case of JamcB SoniGrsct, a negro vroo had Le«Q 
kidnapped in Africu, traneportod to Virginia, there sold 
iuto slavery, thence carried to Euglaml, ae a waiting-hoy, 
and there induced to institnte proceedings against hia 
maetcr for tlie recovery of his freedom, 

UANanELD Bays : — 

" The Elate of Glnvery U of such a nature that it i& iacapahle 
of being introduced on anj rcaaons, niorftl or political, bat only 
bj positiTe kv, Thich preservee Its force long ftftcr the reasons. 
occasion, and time itself whence it was created, is erased from the 
memory. It is so odious that nothing cun be auflicii'nt to sup- 
port it but positive law. Whatever inconveniences, therefore, 
may follow from the decision, I cannot say this case is allowed 
or approved by the law of England, and therefore the black must 
be dischar^d." 

LOCKE aaya : — 

" Slavery is so vile, so miserahle a state of man, and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, tnat 
it is bard to be convinced that an Englishman, much less a gen' 
tieman, should plead fhr it." 

Again, he aaya : — 

"Though the earth, and all inferior creatures be common to 
all men, yet every man has a property in his own person ; this 
nobody has any right to but himself." 

PITT aaya :— 
"It is injustice to permit slaveiy to remiun for a single hour." 

FOX Bays : — 
'■ With regard to a regulation of slavery, my detestation of it« 
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i"!.lH:rv, and a Iv^tl•u;tl'»u (^f inurilcr. lVi>-uii;il iVcc<lt»ii\ is a 
right of which he who deprives a fellow-creatare is criminal in 
so depriving him, and he who withholds is no less criminal in 
\ withholding." 

8HAKSPEARI says : — 
^ A man is master of his libertj." 
Again, he says : — 



I 



"It is the corse of Elings, to be attended 
By slaves, that tt^ke their humors for a warrant 
To break withm the bloody house of life, 
And, on the winking of authority. 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humor than advised respect" 

Again : — 

" Heaven will one day free us from this slavery.** 

Again : — 

" Liberty ! Freedom I Tyranny is dead ! — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets ; 
Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranclusement" 

cowPEB says : — 

^ Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs] 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our coimtry and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And Jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your Empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too !" 
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MILTON asks : — 

" Where is the heauty to see, 

Like the sun-brilliant brow of a nation when free 1^ 

Again, he says : — 

" If our fathers promised for themselves, to make themseWes 
slaves, they could make no such promise for us.'' 

Again : — 

*' Since, therefore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are 
bound to obey a magistrate as a minister of God, by the Terjsame 
reason and the very same law, wo ought to resist a tyrant, and 
minister of the devil." 

DR. JOHNSON says : — 

•" No man is by nature the property of another. The rights of 
nature must be some way forfeited before they can justly be taken 
away." 

DR. PRICE says : — 

^ If you have a right to make another man a slave, he has a 
right to make you a slave." 

BLACKSTONE says : — 

" If neither captivity nor contract can, by the plain law of na- 
ture and reason, reduce the parent to a state of slavery, much 
less can they reduce the offspring." 

Again, he says : — 

^ The primary aim of society is to protect individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them by 
the immutable laws of nature. Ilence it follows that the first 
and primary end of human laws is to maintain those absolute 
rights ' individuals." 
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A^.'iin : — ■ 

'•If any human law shall allow or require us to couunit crime, 
we are bound to transgress that human law, or else we must 
oflEend both the natural and divine/' 

coKB says : — 

''What the Parliament doth, shall be holden for naught, when- 
eyer it shall enact that which is contrary to the rights of nature." 

HAiiFDEK says : — 

'' The essence of all law is justice. What is not justice is not 
law; and what is not law, ought not to be obeyed." 

HABRINOTON says : — 

** AU men naturally, are equal ; for though nature with a noble 
variety has made different features and lineaments of men, yet as 
to freedom, she has made every one alike, and given them the 
same desires." 

FOKTESCUE says : — 

''Those rights which God and nature have established, and 
wluch are therefore called natural rights, such as life and liberty, 
need not the aid of human laws to be more effectually invested in 
every man than they are ; neither do they receive any additional 
strength when declared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
On the contrary, no human power has any authority to abridge 
or destroy them, unless the owner himself shall commit some act 
that amounts to a forfeiture." 

Again, he says : — 

« ' The law, therefore, which supports slavery and opposes lib- 
erty, must necessarily be condemned as cruel, for every feeling 
of human nature advocates liberty. Slavery is introduced by hu- 
man wickedness, bu* Qod advocates liberty, by the nature which 

he has given to man ' 

11* 
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BsocGHAif says : — 

"Tell mo not of lighle — talk not or Uie propertj of Uie planter 
in bis sUtcb. I ieny the right ; I acknowledge not the proper^. 
In vain you tell mo of laws that sanction such a cbum. Tbera ia 
a law aboveall Ihe enactments of bumaa codes, the Bame through- 
out the world, the Bame in all times ; it is the law written b; the 
finger of God on the hearts of men ; and bj that law, unchangeable 
and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and ab- 
hor blood, tho7 shall reject with indignation tlie wild and guilly 
phantasy that man can bold property in man." 

THE VOICE OF 



' " Slavery is a state so improper, bo degrading, and so nUoona 
to the feelings and capacities of human nature, that it ought not 
to be snOered to eztsL" 

cuBRiN says : — 

"I speak in the spirit of Britjsh law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable firom British soil ; which 
proclums even to the stranger and the sojouraer, the moment be 
sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy and consecrated by the genius of Dnireraal Eman< 
cipation. No matter in what languago his doom may hare been 
pronounced j no matter what complexion, incompatible with free- 
dom, an Indian or African sun may bare burnt apon him ; no 
matter in what disastrous battle his libertymay have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may have been de- 
voted upon the altar of slavery, the moment he tonchea the sacred 
■oil of Britain, the allar and the god sink together in the dast ; 
his soul walks abroad in bcr own majesty ; and he stands re- 
deemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible genius 
of Uniyorsa T! mancipation.'' , 
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Ihe Dublin Uniyersiiy Magazine for Decembeii 1856, 
says: — 

" The United States most learn, from the example of Rome, 
that Christianity and the pagan institution of slavery cannot co- 
exist together. The Republic must take her side and choose her 
(ayorite child ; for if she loye the one, she must hate the other." 

THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND. 

BEATTiE says : — 

<' Slavery is inconsistent with the dearest and most essential 
rights of man*8 nature ; it is detrimental to virtue and industiy ; 
it hardens the heart to those tender sympathies which form tiie 
most lovely part of human character; it involves the inno- 
cent in hopeless misery, in order to procure wealth and pleasure 
for the authors of that misery ; it seeks to degrade into brutes 
beings whom the Lord of Heaven and Earth endowed with ra- 
tional souls, and created for immortality ; in short, it is utterly 
repugnant to every principle of reason, religion, humanity, and 
conscience. It is impossible for a considerate and unprejudiced 
mind, to think of slavery without horror." 

MILLER says : — 

*^ The human mind revolts at a serious discussion of the sub- 
ject of slavery. Every individual, whatever be his country or 
complexion, is entitled to freedom." 

MACKNiGHT says : — 

<* Men-stealers are inserted among the daring criminals against 
whom the law of God directed its awful curses. These were 
persons who kidnapped men to sell them for slaves ; and this 
practice seems inseparable from the other iniquities and oppres- 
sions of slavery ; nor can a slave dealer easily keep free from 
this criminality, if indeed the receiver is as bad as the thief." 
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THI YOICI OF fBANd. 
LAFATRR SajS : — 

** I would neror haye drawn mjBwmd In the came o America, 
If I could haro concoired that thereby I was founding a land of 
alarcpy." 

Again, while in the prison of Magdeburg, he says : — 

** I know not wliat disposition has been made of my plantation 
at Cayenne ; but I hope Madame de Lafayette will take care that 
the negroes who cultivate it shall preserre their liberty.** 

0. Lafayettk, grandson of General Lafayette, in a let- 
tor under date of April 26th, 1861, says : — 

" Tliis great question of the Abolition of Negro SlaTeiy, whidi 
has my entire sympathy, appears to me to have establislied its 
importance throughout the world. At the present time, the 
States of the Peninsula, if I do not deceive myself are the only 
European powers who still continue to possess slayes; and 
America, while continuing to uphold sUvery, feels daily, more and 
more how heavily it weighs upon her destinies." 

MONTESQUIEU Osks : 

" What civil law can restrain a slave from running away, since 
he is not a member of society ?" 

Again, he says : — 

^ Shivery is contrary to the fundamental principles of all sode- 
tics." 

Again : — 

*In democracies, where they are all upon an equality, sUvery 
is eontraiy to the principles of the Constitution." 
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Again : — 

" Nothing pats one nearer the condition of a brute than a ways 
to see freemen and not be free." 

Again : — 

<^ Eyen the earth itself^ which teems with profusion under the 
cultiyating hand of the free bom laborer, shrinks into barrenness 
from the contaminating sweat of a slaye." 

LOUIS X. issued the following edict : — 

" As all men are by nature ft^e bom, and as this Kingdom is 
called the Kingdom of Franks, (freemen) it shall be so in reality. 
It is therefore decreed that enfranchisement shall be granted 
throoghoat the whole Kingdom upon just and reasonable terms." 

BUFFON says : — 

'^ It is apparent that the unfortunate negroes are endowed with 
excellent hearts, and possess the seeds of eyery human yirtue. I 
cannot write their history without lamenting their miserable 
condition." ^ Humanity reyolts at those odious oppressions that 
result from ayarice." 

BOUSSEAU says: — 

'* The terms slavery and rigJU^ contradict and exclude each 
other." 

BBissoT says : — 

" Slayery, in all its forms, in all its degrees, is a yiolation of 
diyine law, and a degradation of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF GEBICANY. 

GRonus says : — 

^^ Those are men-stealers who abduct, keep, sell or buy slaves 
or free men. To steal a m^ is the highest kmd of theft." 
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GOETHE sajrs : 

Such banj multitudeK I &io wcmld SM 
Siand upon free soil witb a people free." 

LCTHEB says : — 

" Unjust violence ii, bj do raeins, the ordinaDce of God, mnd 
therefore con bind no one in conscience and right, to obey, wh»- 
Iher the cominiinil comos from pope, emperor, king or master." 

An able German writer of the present day, says, in a 
recent letter to bis friends in tbis country : — 

" Conaidcr that the cxuae of American liberty is the cause of 
uniTerKftl liberty; its failure, n triumph of despotism everywhere. 
Eemembw that while American liberty is the great argument of 
European Democracy, American slavery is the greater ai^nment 
of itB despotism. Remember that all our actions sbonld be gor- 
erned by the golden mle, whether individual, social, or political; 
and no government, and, above all, no republican gOTemment, is 
safe in the bands of men that practically deny that rule. Will 
you support by your vote a system that recc^iies property of 
man in man 1 A system which saDctiona the sale of the child by 
its own father, regardless of the purpose of the buyer 1 What 
need is there toprcaent to you the unmitigated wrongof slavery? 
tt is the shame of our age that argument is needed agunst 
slavery. 

" Liberty is no exclusire property ; it is the property of man- 
kind of all ages. Sheisimmortal, though crushed, can never die; 
though banished, she will return ; though fettered, she will yet 

THE VOICE OF HALT. 



" By the grand laws of nature, all men are horn free, and this 
law is universally binding upon all men." 
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Again, he says : — 

^Eteraal justice is the basis of all humaii laws." 

Again: — 

^Law is not something wrought out bj man's ingenuity, nor is 
H a decree of the people, but it is something eternal, governing 
the world bj the wisdom of its commands and prohibitions." 

Again: — 

* Whateyer is just is also the true law, nor can this true law 
be abrogated bj any written enactments." 

Again: — 

" If there be such a power in the decrees and commands of 
Ibols, that the nature of things is changed by their votes, why do 
they not decree that what is bad and pernicious shall be regarded 
•a good and wholesome, or why, if the law can make wrong right, 
can it not make bad good ?" 

Again: — 

*^ Those who have made pernicious and unjust decrees, have 
made anytlung rather than laws." 

Again: — 

^ The law of all nations forbids one man to pursue his advan- 
tage at the expense of another." 

LACTANTIU8 says : — 

" Justice teaches men to know God and to love men, to love 
and assist one another, being all equally the children of Qod." 

LEO X. says : — 

'^ Not only does the Christian religion, but nature herself cry 
out against the state of slavery." 
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aoauLira says :— 




" SlsTCry i, & system of ootngc »ad robbery." 




AWSTOTLE says :— 




" It ifl neither for tie good, nor is it just, seeing all men are by 
nature alike, and equal, that one shoold be lord and master over 
others." 


poLTBics eaya : — 




'None but unprincipled and beastly meninsorie^ 
mastery over their fellows, as it is among bulls, bears, i 


assninethe 

tnd cocks." 



PLATO ea jB : — 
" Slarery is a Byslem of the moat complete injustice." 
From each of the above, and from other nationB, addi- 
tional testimony is at hand ; bat, for reasons already 
aestgned, we forbear to introduce it Gorroborative of the 
correctness of the position which we have assumed, even 
Persia has a voice, which may be easily recognized in the 
tones of her immortal Cyras, who says : 

" To fight, in erder not to be made a slave, is noble," 
Than Great Britain no nation has more heartily or hon- 
orably repented of the crime of slavery — no nation, on the 
perception of its error, haa ever acted with more prompt 
magnanimity to its ontraged and onhappy bondBmen. 
Entered to her credit, many precious jewels of liberty re- 
main in our possesaion, ready to be delivered when called 
for ; of their value some idea may be formed, when we 
state that they are filigreed with such names as Wilber- 
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force, Buxton, Granville, Grattan, Camden, Clarkson, 
Sharp, Sheridan, Sidney, Martin, and Uacaulay . 

Virginia, the CarolinaH, and otter Soathem States, 
which are provided with t^iHUan (!) forms of govern- 
ment^ and which have abolished freedom, should learn, 
from the history of the monarctial governments of &e Old 
World, if not from the example of the more liberal and 
enlightened portions of the New, how to abolish slavery. 
The lesson is before them in a variety of exceedingly in- 
teresting forms, and, sooner or later, they most learn it, 
either volnntarily or by compalsion. Virginia, in particu- 
lar, is a spoilt child, having been the pet of the General 
Govermnent for Hie last sixty-eight years ; aad like most 
other spoilt children, she has become froward, peevish, 
perverse, snlky and irreverent — not caring to know her 
duties, and failing to perform even those which she does 
know. Her superiors perceive that the abolition of sla- 
very wpuld be a blessing to her ; she is, however, either 
too ignorant to understand the truth, or else, as is the 
more probable, her false pride and obstinacy restrain her 
from acknowledging it What is to be done? Shall 
ignorance, or prejudice, or obduracy, or wlllfal meanness, 
triumph over knowlei^e, and liberality, and guilelessness, 
■od laudable enterprise ? No, never I Assured that Vir- 
ginia and all the other slaveholding States are doing 
wrong every day, it is our duty to make them do right, if 
we have the power ; and we believe we have Hie power 
now resident within their own borders. What are the 
opinions, generally, of the non -slaveholding whites f Let 
them speak. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TESTIMONY OF THE GHUBCHSS. 

'*Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets, 
Some to the common pulpita^ and ciy oat^ 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement P' 

In quest of arguments against slavery, wc have perused 
the works of several eminent Christian writers of different 
denominations, and we now proceed to lay before the reader 
the result of a portion of our labor. As it is the special 
object of this chapter to operate on, to correct and cleanse 
the consciences of slaveholding professors of religion, we 
shall adduce testimony only from the five churches to 
which they, in their satanic piety, mostly belong — the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Baptist^ the Methodist^ 
and the Koman Catholic — all of which, thank Heaven, are 
destined, at no distant day, to become thoroughly aboli- 
tionizcd. With few exceptions, all the other Christian 
sects are, as they should be, avowedly and inflexibly op- 
posed to the inhuman institution of slavery. The Con- 
gregational, the Quaker, the Lutheran, the Dutch and 
German Reformed, the Unitarian, and the Uni versa list^ 
especially, aT3 all honorable, able, and eloquent defenders 
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erf the natnral rights of man. We will begin by iDtro- 
ducing a maes of 

FBESBTTKSIAK XtgtXUOVr. 

The Ber. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
learned Presbyterian preachers and commentators of the 
day, says :-• 

' There ia ■ deep and growii^ conTiotion in the minda of the mua 
of mankind, that slaTery Tiolmtea the great laws of our natoie ; 
tiiat it is contrarj to the dictate! of humanity ; that it is easen- 
tially unjiut, oppreBBive, and cruel ; that it invadea the rights of 
liberty with which the Author of our being has endowed all hu- 
man being!; and that, in all the forms in which it has erer eX' 
isted, it has been impoisible to guard it from what its friends 
and advocates woald call ' abuxe* of the system.' It is a viola- 
tion of the first gentiments expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and on which our fathers founded the vindication of 
their own conduct in an appeal to arms. It is at war with all 
that a man claims for himself and fur his own children ; and it is 
opposed to all the straggles of mankind, in all ages, for freedom. 
The claims of humanity plead againat it. The struggles for free- - 
dom everywhere in our world condemn It. The instinctive 
feeling in eveiy man's own bosom in regard to himself ia a con- 
demnation of it. The noblest deeds of valor, and of patriotism 
tn our own land, and in all lands where men have struggled for 
fteedom, are a condemnation of the system. All that is noble 
in man is opposed to it ; all that is base, oppressive, and cruel, 
pleads for it 

"The spirit of the New Testament is against slavery, and the 
principles of tlie New Testament, if furly applied, woold abolish 
it. In the New Testament no man is commanded to parcbsse 
and own a slave ; no man ia commended u adding anylhiog to 
the evidences of hie Christian character, or as performing the 
appropriate duty of a Chriatisn, for owning one. No where in 
the Hew Testament is the institation referred to as a good one, 
or aa a desiraHe one. It is commonly — indted, it is almost uni- 
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vcraally— conceded that the proper mpplicatioii of the prindpla 
of the New Testament would abolish slaTeryererywherc^ or that 
the state of things which will exist when the Gospel shall be 
fairly applied to all the relations of life, slaTeiy will not be found 
among those relations. 

" Let slavery be removed from the church, and let the Toioe of 
the church, with one accord, be lifted up in &Yor of freedom ; 
let the church be wholly detached from the institation, and let 
there be adopted by all its ministers and members an interpre- 
tation of the Bible — as I belieye there may be and ooght to be- 
that shall be in accordance with the deep-seated principles of our 
nature in favor of freedom, and with our own aspirations for lib- 
erty, and with the sentiments of the world in its onward pro- 
gress in regard to human rights, and not only would a very 
material objection against the Bible be taken away — and one 
which would be fatal if it were well founded — ^bat the establish- 
ment of a very strong argument in favor of the Bible, as a reve- 
lation from CJlod, would be the direct result of such a position.'' 

Thoiniis Scott, the celebrated English Presbyterian Com- 
ment at or, says : — 

" To number the persons of men with beasts, sheep, and horses, 
n8 the stoek of a farm, or with bales of goods, as the caigo of a 
(ihip, is, no doubt, a most detestable and anti-Christian practice." 

From a resolution denunciatory of slavery, unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in 1818, we make the following extract :— 

** Wo consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another as a gross violation of the most precious and sac- 
red rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law 
of God, which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which enjoins that * all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' ♦ ♦ ♦ We 
rejoice that the church to which we belong commenced, as early 
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MB BSj nAher iQ ihitf conntry, the good work of endeayonng to 
put an Mid to dUkrery, and that in tbo same work many of its 
members have ever since been, and now are, among the most ao- 
tive, vigorous, and efficient laborers. ♦ ♦ * We earnestly exhort 
them to continue, and, if possible, to increase, their exertions to 
effect a total abolition of slayery." 

A Committee of the Synod of Kentucky, in an address 
to the Presbyterians of that State, says : — 

^ That our negroes will be worse off, if emancipated, is, we feel, 
but a specious pretext for lulling our own pangs of conscience, 
and answering the argument of the philanthropist. None of us 
belieye that God has so created a whole race that it Is better for 
them to remain in perpetual bondage." 

EPISCOPAL TESTIMONY. 

BISHOP HORSLEY says : — 

^ Slavery is injustice, which no consideration of policy can ex- 
tenuate." 

BISHOP BUTLER says : — 

" Despicable as the negroes may appear in our eyes, they are 
the creatures of God, and of the race of mankind, for whom Christ 
died, and it is inexcusable to keep them in ignorance of the end 
for which they were made, and of the means whereby they may 
become partakers of the general redemption." 

BISHOP PORTEUS says : — 

'^The Bible classes men-stealers or slave-traders among the 
murderers of fathers and mothers, and the most profane criminals 
on earth." 

John Jay, Esq., of the City of New-York — a most exem- 
plary Episcopalian — in a pamphlet entitled, ** Thoughts on 
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the Duty of the Episcopal Church, in Relation to filaveiy,* 
says : — 

*' Alas ! for the expectation that she would conform to the spirit 
of her ancient mother I She has not merely remained a mute and 
careless spectator of this great conflict of truth and justice with 
hypocrisy and cruelty, but her very priests and deacons may be 
seen ministsring at the altar of slaveiy, offering their talents and 
influence at its unholy shrine, and openly repeating the awful 
blasphemy, that the precepts of our Sayiour sanction the system 
of American slavery. Her Northern clergy, with rare exceptions, 
whatever they may feel on the subject, rebuke it neither in pub- 
lic nor in private, and her periodicals, far from advancing the 
progress of abolition, at times oppose our societies, impUedly de- 
fending slavery, as not incompatible with Christianity, and occa- 
sionally withholding information useful to the cause of freedom." 

A writer in a late number of " The Anti-Slavery Church 
man," published in Geneva, Wisconsin, speaking of a ccr 
tain portion of the New Testament, says : — 

" This passage of Paul places nccessaiy work in the hands of 
Gospel ministerd. If they preach the whole Gospel, they must 
preach what this passage enjoins — and if they do this, they must 
preach against American slavery. Its being connected with pol- 
itics docs not shield them. Political connections cannot place 
sin under protection. They cannot throw around it guards that 
the public teachers of morals may not pass. Sin is a violation 
of God's law — and God's law must be proclaimed and enforced 
at all hazards. This is the business of the messenger of God, 
and if anything stands in its way, it is his right, rather it is his 
solemn commission, to go forward — straightway to overpass the 
lines that would shut him out, and utter his warnings. Many 
sins there are, that, in like manner, might bo shielded. Fashion, 
and rank, and business, are doing their part to keep much sin in 
respectability, and excuse it from the attacks of God's ministers. 
But what are these, that they should seal a minister's lips — what 
more are the w »hes of politicians ?" 
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For further testimony from tbis branch of the ChriBtian 
system, if desired, we refer the reader to the Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng, the Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and the Rev. J. Mo- 
Nunara, — a 1 Broad Chnrch Episcopalians, whose magio 
eloquence and irresistible arguments bid fair, at an early 
day, to win over to the paths of progressive freedom, truth, 
jnatice and humanity, the greater number of their High 
and Low Church brethren. 

DAmsr TESnMONT. 

Concerning a certain text, the Rev. Mr. Brisbane, once 
a slaveholdihg Baptist in South Carolina, says : — 

" Paul was speaking of the law as huTlng been m&de for meo- 
■tmlers. Where ia the record of that Uv 7 It is in Exodus 
xxi. 16, and in these words : ' He that stealcth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he he found in his possession, he shall sarelf be pnt 
to death.' Uere it will be perceired that it was a crime to sell 
the man, for which the seller must Boffer death. But it was no lees 
a crime to hold him aa a slave, for this also was pmiisbable with 
death. A man may be kidnapped oat of slaver; into freedom. 
Thefe was no law against that. And why 1 Because kidnap- 
ping a slave and placing him in a condition of freedom, was only 
to restore him to his lost rights. But if the man who takes him 
becomes a slaveholder, or a slave seller, then he ia a criminal, 
liable to the penalty of death, because he robs the man of liberty. 
Perhaps soma will eaj this law was only applicable to the first 
bolder of the slave, that is, the original kidnapper, but not to his , 
successors who might have purchased or inherited him. But 
what is kidnapping? Suppose I propose to a neighbor to give 
him a certain sum of money if he will steal a white child in Car- 
olina and deliver him to me. He steals him ; I pay him the 
money upon his delivering the child to me. Is it not my act as 
folly as bis T Am I not also the thief 7 But does it alter the 
case whether I agree before hand or not, to pay him for tho 
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child ? He steals him, and then sella him to me. He is foond 
hy his parents in my hands. Will it avail me to say I purchased 
him and paid my money for him ? Will it not be asked, Do you 
not know that a white person is not merchantable ? And shall I 
not have to pay the damage for detaining that child in my ser- 
vice as a slave ? Assuredly, not only in the eyes of the law, but 
in the judgment of the whole community, I would be r^arded a 
criminaL So when one man steals another and ofien him for 
sale, no one, in view of the Divine law, can buy him, for the rea- 
son that the Divine law forbids that man shall in the first place 
be made a merchantable article. The inquiry must be, if I buy, 
I buy in violation of the Divine law, and it will not do for me 
to plead that I bought him. I have him in possession, and that in 
enough, God condemns me for it as a man-stealer. My having 
him in possession is evidence against me, and the Mosaic law 
says, if he be found in my hands, I must die. Now, when Paul 
said the law was made for men-stealers, was it not also saying the 
law was made for slaveholders ? I am not intending to ap- 
ply this term in harsh spirit. But I am bound, as I fear God 
to speak what I am satisfied is the true meaning of the apostle." 

In Lis "Elements of Moral Science,'' the Rev. Francis 
Wayland, D.D., one of the most erudite and distinguished 
Baptists now living, says : — 

• 
*' Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the mas 
ter has a right to control the actions, physical and intellectual, of 
tho slave, for his own, that is, the master's individual benefit ; 
and, of course, that tho happiness of the master, when it comes 
in competition with the happiness of the slave, extinguishes in 
the latter the right to pursue it It supposes, at best, that the 
relation between master and slave, is not that which exists be- 
tween man and man, but is a modification, at least, of that which 
exists between man and the brutes. 

" Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of bcinp;8 
are created with dissimilar rights: that the master posscscs 
rights which have never been conceded by the slave ; and that 
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the slave has no rights at all over the means of happiness which 
God has given him, whenever these means of happiness can he 
rendered available to the service of his master. It supposes that 
the Creator intended one human being to govern the physical, 
intellectual and moral actions of as many other human beings as 
by purchase he can bring within his physical power ; and that 
one human being may thus acquire a right to sacrifice tbe happi- 
ness of any number of other human beings, for the purpose of 
promoting his own. Slavery thus violates the personal liberty 
of man as a physical, intellectual, and moral being. 

^ It purports to give to the master a right to control the physical 
labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness of the slave, 
but for the sake of the happiness of the master. It subjects the 
amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and the remuneration 
for labor, entirely to the will of the one party, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the will of the other party. 

^* But if this right in the master over the slave be conceded, 
there are of course conceded all other rights necessary to insure 
its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the slave can be held in this 
condition only while he remains in the lowest state of mental im- 
becility, it supposes the master to have the right to control his 
intellectual development, just as far as may be necessary to se- 
cure entire suhjection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no 
right to use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may conduce to his master's 
profit. 

And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the knowledge 
of his duty to Qod could not be freely made without the acqui- 
sition of other knowledge, which might, if universally diffused, 
endanger the control of the master, slavery supposes the master 
to have the right to determine how much knowledge of his duty 
a slave shall obtain, the manner in which he shall obtain it, and 
the manner in which he shall discharge that duty after he shall 
have obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God entirely to the will of man ; and this for the sake of 
pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happiness of the one 
party subservient to the temporal happiness of the other. And 
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reiiiUace and witbunt tcdrm^ it colli nA* in tlie mttM. ptUe, 
•nit«r, cniolij, aelfithDen and lieaitioaiiieaa. Bf aaaaloninK 
tlie «Uto to auhject hi« moral priadplea to the wUi of aaoOMr, 
It lcn<U to ab<Ji*h in him all mcml dittiiiction ; and tbin fostcn 
in htm If ing, deceit, liypocrisf, diihoncs^, sad a trtlliii^jKEa %o 
yield hitnwlf up to mtniiter to thaappetil«x ofhis tniatcr. 

'I'lic eOl-cIi !•( fcUvcry (in jialiimal icealth, miy l« eaiily Mtii 
from tlie following coneideratioM ;— 

Ituitcad of itrposinp; upon all the necessity of labor, it rMtriet* 
the number of laljorcre, tbat is of producers, within the smallest 
p<mKilile limit, by rcn'ltriug labor disgraceful. 

It (ikkeB from the laliorers the natural etiinulus to labor, namely 
the ilcsire lit the inilliidual of improving his conditloD ; and sub- 
•titutcs, in the place of it, that motive which is the least opera- 
tive and the least constant, namely, the fear of punishment with- 
out the consciousness of moral delinquency. 

It rcm<iT>>s. as far as [lossible, from both parties, the disposition 
and the niotivts to fnigalily. Neither the master leama frugabty 
from the nea'ssily of labor, nor the slave from the benefits which 
it confers. And here, while the one parly wastes from ignorance 
of the laws of acquisition, and the other because he can have no 
motive to iv'iiiioiny, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
it urcumuble at all. 

Nocoiintry, not of great fertility, can long sustain a large slave 
popnlnliun. .Soils of more than oniinari- ferlililycan not sustain 
it long, aflrr the richness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence. 
slaviry in ll;is eiiunlry is acknowledge-! to have impoverished 
many of onr inmsi valuable dislricts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating frnni the "Ider settlements, to those now and nntilled 
regions, where ibe ixcciimulatcd i-anure of centuries of vegetation 
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has formed a soil, whose productiveness may, for a while, sustain 
a system at variance with the laws of nature. Many of our free 
an/1 of our slavcholding States were peopled at about the same 
time. The slaveholding States had every advantage, buth in soil 
and climate, over their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of 
capital has been greatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubts 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, let 
him ask himself what would have been the condition of the slave- 
holding States, at this moment, if they had been inhabited, from 
the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; each one holding his 
own land, and each one tilling it with the labor of his own hands. 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to 
slavery. They are, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
oil things whatsoever yc would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them. 

The application of these precepts is universal. Our neighbor 
is every one whom we may benefit. The obligation respects aU 
things whatsoever. The precept, then, manifestly, extends to 
Tnen^ as men, or men in every condition; and if to all things 
whatsoever, certainly to a thing so Important as the right to per- 
sonal liberty. 

Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish as 
tender and delicate a respect for the right which the meanest in- 
dividual posseses over the means of happiness bestowed upon him 
by God, as we cherish for our own right over our own means of 
happiness, or as we desire any other individual to cherish for it. 
Now, were this precept obeyed, it is manifest that slavery cor \d 
not in fact exist for a single instant. The principle of the pre- 
cept is absolutely subversive of the principle of slavery. That 
of the one is the entire equality of right ; that of the other, the 
entire absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubts respecting the bearing of the Scripture pre- 
cept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw additional 
light upon the subject. For instance, — 

" Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow me to de- 
rive my support from a system which extorts lalor from my fel- 
low-men, wiihout allowing them any voice in the equivalent 
which they shall receive 5 and which can only be sustained by 
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keeping them in a state of mental degradation, and by shatting 
them out, in a great degree, from the means of salvation ? 

" Would the master be willing that another person should sub- 
ject him to slaTcry, for the same reasons, and on the same grounds, 
that he holds his slave in bondage ? 

" Would the Gospel allow us, if it were in our power, to reduce 
our fellow-citizens of our own color to slavery ? If the gospel be 
diametrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be op- 
posed to the practice of slavery ; and therefore, were the princi- 
ples of the gospel fully adopted, slavery could not exist. 

*• The very course which the gospel takes on this subject, seemc 
to have been the only one that could have been taken, in order 
to effect the universal abolition of slavery. The gospel was de- 
signed, not for one race, or for one time, but for all races, and for 
all times. It looked not at the abolition of this form of evil for 
that age alone, but for iU universal abolition. Hence, the impor- 
tant object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every part 
of the known world ; so that, by its universal diffusion among 
all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully modify and 
subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, without violence, 
work a revolution in the whole mass of mankind. 

*' If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, if 
it bo at variance with our duty both to God and to man, it must 
be abandoned. If it be asked when, I ask again, when shall a 
man begin to cease doing wrong? Is not the answer, immedi- 
ately ? If a man is injuring us, do we ever doubt as to the time 
when he ought to cease ? There is then no doubt in respect to 
the time when we ought to cease inflicting injury upon others." 

Abraham Booth, an eminent theological writer of the 
Baptist persuasion, says : — 

" I have not a stronger conviction of scarcely anything, than 
that slaveholding (except when the slave has forfeited his lib- 
erty by crimes against society) is wicked and inconsistent with 
Christian character. To me it is evident, that whoever would 
purchase an innocent )lack man to make him a slave, would 
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with eqiul readineis purchase a white one for the rame purpose, 
eonld bo do it with equal impunity, and do more disgrace." 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the BuptUta 
of Yiiginia, ic 1189, the following resolution was offered 
b; Sid. John Leland, and adopted : — 

" Resolved, That slaTery is s yiolent deprivation of the right* 
of Dftture, and inconsiHtcnt with republican goTemment, aud 
therefore we recommend it to our brethren to make use of every 
measure to extirpate this horrid evil from the land ; and pnijr 
Almighty Qod that our honorable legislature may have it in 
their power to proclaim the great jubilee, conaistent with the 
principles of good policy." 



KEIBODlWt T 

John Wesley, the celebrated fotmder of Methodism, 
Bays : — 
" Men buyers are exactly on a level with men stealers." 
Again, he says : — 



The teamed I)r. Adam Clarke, author of a Tolnminous 

commentai^ on the Scriptures, says : — 

" Slave-dealers, whether those who carry on the traffic in hu- 
man flesh and blood ; or those who steal a person in order to 
sell him Into bondage ; or those who huj such stolen men or 
women, no matter of what color, or what country ; or the nations 
who l^alize or connive at such traffic ; all these are raen-steal- 
cre, and Ood classes them with the most flagitious of mortals." 

One of the rales laid down in the Methodist Discipline, 
as amended ic 1181, was as follows ; — 
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« Every member of our Society who has slaves in his posses- 
sion, shall, within twelve months after notice given to him by 
the assistant, legally execute and record an instrument^ whereby 
he emancipates and sets free every slave in his possession." 

Another rule was in these words : — 

"No person holding slaves shall in future be admitted into 
Society, or to the Lord's Supper, till ho previously complies witk 
these rules concerning slavery." 

The answer to the question — " What shall be done with 
those who buy or sell slaves, or give them away" — is 
couched in the following language : — 

" They are immediately to be expelled, uulcss they buy them 
on purpose to free them." 

In 1785, the voice of this church was heard as follows :-- 

" We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slave- 
ry, and shall not cease to seek its destruction, by all wise and 
prudent means." 

In 179*1, the Discipline contained the following whole- 
some paragraph : — 

"The preachers and other members of our Society are re 
quested to consider the subject of negro slavery, with deep 
attention, and that they impart to the General Conference, 
through the medium of the Yearly Conferences, or otherwise, 
any important thoughts on the subject, that the Conference may 
have full light, in order to take further steps towards eradica- 
ting this enormous evil from that part of the Church of God with 
which they are connected. The Annual Conferences are directed 
to draw up addresses for the gradual emancipation of the slaves, 
to the legislatures of those States in which no general laws have 
been passed for that purpose. These addresses shall urge, in 
the most respectful but pointed manner, the necessity of a law 
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tm the gradual emancipation of slayes. Proper committees shall 
be appointed by the Annual Conferences, out of the most respect- 
able of our friends, for conducting the business ; and presiding 
elders, elders, deacons, and traveling preachers, shall procure as 
many proper signatures as possible to the addresses, and give all 
the assistance in their power, in every respect, to aid the com- 
mittees, and to forward the blessed undertaking. Let this be 
continued from year to year, till the desired end be accom- 
plished." 

CATHOLIC TESTIMONY. 

It has been only about twenty years since Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. immortalized himself by issuing the famous Bull 
against slavery, from which the following is an extract : — 

<' Placed as we are on the Supreme seat of the apostles, and 
acting, though by no merits of our own, as the vicegerent of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who, through his great mercy, con- 
descended to make himself man, and to die for the redemption 
of the world, we regard as a duty devolving on our pastoral 
functions, that we endeavor to turn aside our faithful flocks en- 
tirely from the inhuman traffic in negroes, or any other human 
beings whatever. * * * In progress of time, as the 
clouds of heathen superstition became gradually dispersed, cir- 
cumstances reached that point, that during several centuries 
there were no slaves allowed amongst the great majority of the 
Christian nations ; but with grief we are compelled to add, that 
there afterwards arose, even among the faithful, a race of meOi 
who, basely blinded by the appetite and desire of sordid lucre, 
did not hesitate to reduce, in remote regions of the earth, .T.w 
dians, negroes, and other wretched beings, to the misery of b1»* 
very ; or, finding the trade established and augmented, to assist 
the shameful crime of others. Nor did many of the most glori- 
ous of the Roman Pontifi*s omit severely to reprove their con- 
duct, as injurious to their souls' health, and disgraceful to the 
Christian name. Among these may be especially quoted the 
bull of Paul in., which bears the date of the 29th of May, 1537, 
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■ddrcflMd to tbe Cardinal Arclibiibop of Tul«I; , utd anoUier 
Btm more coiD|ireben9iTe,b7UrbuiYIIT^ dated the 22d of April, 
1636, to the collectac Juriaa of the Apoetolic cbamWr in Porln- 
gal, moat sererelf caetigating hj name those who preatuncd to 
subject either Eait grWest Indiana lo elsverj, to etll, bnj, ci- 
chan^ or give tbein awa;, to separate them from their wires 
and children, deepcril thent of their goods and propertj, to bring 
or transmit them to other places, or by anj means lo deprite 
them of liberty, or Ktaio them in slaieij ; also moet sereretjr 
castigating Ihoae who should presume or dare to afford council, 
aid, favor or auUtance, under anj pretest, or borrowed color, lo 
those doing the arorv^niJ ; or sticitild preach or teaeh that it is 
lawfal 'I-"! .n ■' !■■ -.r- ■ I ■ ■.-;:!!<.' or dare lo co-operaU;, by 
any j . -niJ. • * • Where- 

fore. " -.rr-.c from Ibf whole coiifinef 

of Christianity, having summoned several of our venerable broths 
en, tlieir Eminences the Cardinals, of the H. R. Cfaareb, to our 
council, and, having maturely deliberated on the whole matltr, 
pDniuiiig the footsteps of our predecessors, admonished by our 
apostolical authority, and urgently invoke in the Lord, all Chris- 
tiaos, of whatever condition, that none henceforth dare to subject 
to slavery, unjustly persecute, or despoil of their goods, Indiana, 
negroes, or other classes of men, or be accessories to others, or 
furnish them aid or assistance in so doing ; and on no account 
henceforth to exercise that inhuman traffic by which negroes are 
reduced to slavery, as if they were not men, but automata or chat- 
tels, and are sold in defiance of all the laws of justice and human- 
ity, and devoted to severe and intolerable labors. We further 
reprobate, by our apostolical authority, all the above-described 
offences as utterly unworthy of the Christian name ; and by the 
tame authority we rigidly prohibit and interdict all and every ini 
dividual, whether ecclesiastical or laical, from presuming to de- 
fend tliat commerce in negro slaves under pretence or borrowed 
color, or to teach or publish in any manner, publicly or privately, 
things contrary to the admonitions which we have given in these 

"And, Inivlly, that these, our letters, may be rendered more 
apparotil t all, and that no person may allege any ignorance 
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thereoi^ we decree and order that it shall bo published according 
to castom, and copies thereof be properly affixed to the gates of 
St. Peter and of the Apostolic Chancel, every and in like manner 
to the General Court of Mount Citatorio, and in the field of the 
Campus Florae and also through the city, by one of our heralds, 
according to aforesaid custom. 

'* Given at Rome, at the Palace of Santa Maria Major, under 
the seal of the fisherman, on the 3d day of December, 1837, and 
in the ninth year of our pontificate. 

*' Countersigned by Cardinal A. Lambruschini." 

We have already quoted the language of Pope Leo X, 
who says : — 

" Not only does the Christian religion, but nature herself cry 
3ut against the State of slavery." 

The Abbe Raynal says : — 

^* He who supports slaveiy is the enemy of the human race. 
He divides it into two societies of legal assassins, the oppressors 
and the oppressed. I shall not be afraid to cite to the tribunal 
of reason and justice those governments which tolerate this 
cruelty, or which even are not ashamed to make it the basis of 
their power." 

From the proceedings of a Massachusetts Antinslavery 
(vonvention in 1855, we make the following extract : — 

" Henry Kemp, a Roman Catholic, came forward to defend the 
Romish Church in reply to Mr. Foster. He claimed that the 
Catholic Church is thoroughly anti-slavery'— as thoroughly as 
even his friend Foster." 

Thus manfully do men of pure hearts and noble minds, 

whether in Church or State, and without regard to sect or 

party, lift up their voices against the wicked and pernicious 

institution of humar. slavery. Thus they speak, and thus 
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tlie; are obliged to speak, if tbc; speak nt all ; it is on\j 
the voice of Nature, JuBtice, Truth, and Love, that issuea 
from them. The divine principle in man prompts him to 
speak and strike for Freedom ; the diabolical principle 
within him prompts him to speak and strike for alavery. 

From those churches which are now — as all chorcbes 
ought to be, and will be, ere the world becomes Chriatian- 
ized — thoroughly imbued with the prmciplea of freedom, 
we da not, as already intimated, deem it particularly ne- 
cessaij to bring forward new argamenta in opposition to 
slavery. If, however, the reader would be pleased to hear 
from the churches to which we chiefly allude — aud, by the 
bye, be might hear from them witb much profit to himself 
— we respectfully refer him to Henry Ward Beecher, 
George B. Cheever, Joseph P. Thompson, Theodore Parker, 
E. H. Chapin, and H. W. Bellows, of the North, and to M. 
D. Conway, John G. Fee, James S. Davis, Daniel Wilson, 
and W. E. Lincoln, of the South. AH these reverend gen- 
tlemen, ministers of different denominations, feel it their 
duty to preach against slavery, and, to their honor be it 
said, they do preach against it with unabated zeal and 
success. Our earnest prayer is, that Heaven may enable 
them, their cotemporarics and successors, to preach against 
it with such energy and effect, as will cause it to disap* 
pea- forcvei 'rom the soil of our Eopnblia 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BIBLB TEST] 



EvFiKv person who has read the Bible, and who has a 
proper understanding of its leading moral preceptfl, feels, 
in hia own conscience, that it is the onl; original and com- 
plete anti-slavery text-book. In a crude state of sociely — 
in a barbarous age — when men were in a manner destitate 
of wholesome laws, either human or divine, it is possible 
that a mild form of slavery may have been tolerated, and 
even regulated, as an institation clothed with the impor- 
tance of temporary recognition ; but the Deity never ap- 
proved it, and, for the very reason that it is impossible 
for him to do wrong, ho never will, never can approve it 
The worst system of servitude of which we have any ac- 
count in the Bible — and, by the way, it furnishes no 
account of anything so bad as slavery (the evil-one and 
his hot home alone excepted) — was far leas rigorous and 
atrocious than that now established in the Southem States 
of this Confederacy. Even that system, however, the 
worst, which seems to have been practiced to a considera- 
ble extent by tl.ose venerable old fogies, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, was me of the monstrous inventions nf Satan 
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that God " winked" at ; and, to the mind of the biblicu.1 
Bcliolar, nothing can be more evident than that He deter- 
mined of old, that it Bhould, in due time, be abolished. 
To saj that the Bible sanctiona slavery is to say that the 
Bon loves darkness ; to say that one man was created to 
domineer over another is to call in qneation the justice, 
mercy, and goodness of God. 

We will now listen to a limited number of the 

PRECBITS AKD SAIING3 OF THE OU) TESrlVENT. 

"Proclaim iibcrtj lliroughout all tbel&nd, unto nil the inhabit- 
anta thereof." 

" Let the oppressed go free." 

" Thou shah lovu thy neighbor as thyBelt" 

" Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the 
person of the mighty ; but iu righteousneaB shalt thou judg;e thy 
neighbor." 

"The wages of him that is hired shall not abide with tlieo all 
night until the momiug." 

"Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of his ways." 

" Do justice to the afflicted and needy ; rid them out of tbo 
hand of the wicked," 

" Esccuto judgment and justice ; take away your exactions 
from my people, saith the Lord God." 

"Therefore thus saith the Lord ; ye have not hearkened unto 
me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, and every 
man to his netglibor : heboid, I proclaim a liticrty for you, saith 
the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; and 
I will make you to bo removed into all the kingdoms of the 
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'• Ifr lli;it :•< :i'- th ;i ii;:i:i, :■]]'] :-■;!> \\ hMi). <■!■ it' In- l.c [..li::-! 
1]1> h;iii«l. he >hail >uri-ly It p-il t') diarii,"' 

" Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also sh 
ciy, but shall not be heard." 

i *' He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker." 

" I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and agaii 
the adulterers, and against false swearers, and against those tl: 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherlei 
and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not n 
saith the Lord of Hosts." 

" As the partridge setteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; 
he that getteth riches, and not bj right, shall leave them in t 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool." 

And now we will listen to a few selected 

PRECEPTS AND SAYINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

'' Gall no man master, neither be je called masters." 

'^ All things whatsoeyer ye would that men should do to* jc 
do ye even so to them." 

" Bo kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly lor 
in honor preferring one another." 

<< Do good to all men, as ye have opportunity." 

"St/jid fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ ha 
made you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
bondage." 

" If thou maycst be made free, use it rather." . 

" The laborer is worthy of his hire." 

" Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberfy." 

Some years ago a clerical lickspittle of the slave pow 
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had the temority to publish a book or pamphlet entitled 
"Biblo Defence of Slarery," which the Baltimore Sun, m 
the course of a caustic criticisin, handled in the following 
manner : — 

" Bible defence of filavery ! There Ji no such thing as a Bible 
defence of slavery at the present day. Sluverj in the United 
States ia a social institution, originating in the conrcnienca and 
cnpidity of our ancestors, existing by State laws, and recognized 
to a certain eitcnt — for the recovery of slave property — by the 
Constitution. And nobody would pretend that, if it were inex- 
pedient and unprofitable for any man or any State to continue to 
hold slaveB, they would be bound to do ho on the ground of a 
" Bible defence" of it. Slavery is recorded in the Bible, and ap- 
proved, with rainy dcgraiiing characteristics. War is recorded 
in the Bible, and approved, under what aeems to us the extreme 
of cruelty. Bot are slavery and war to endure for ever because 
we find them in the Bihic 1 or are they to cease at once and for 
ever because the Bible inculcates peace and brotherhood 1" 

Thus, in the last five chapters inclusive, have we intro- 
duced a mass of anti-slavery arguments, human and dir 
vine, that will stand, irrefutable and convincing, as long 
as the earth itself shall continue to revolve in ite orbit 
Afiide from unaficctcd trutlifulncss and candor, no merit, 
is claimed for anything we have said on our own acconst. 
With the best of motives, and in the language of nature 
more than that of art, wo have simply given utterance to 
the honest convictions of our heart — being impelled to it 
by a long-harbored and unmistakable sense of duty which 
grew stronger and deeper as the days passed away. 

If half the time which has been spent in collecting and 
arranging these testimonies bad been occupied in tlie 
composition of original matter, the weight of paper and 
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• 

binding and the number of pages would have been much 
greater, but the value and the effect of the contents would 
have been far less. From the first, our leading motive 
has been to convince our fellow-citizens of the South, non- 
slaveholders and slaveholders, that slavery, whether con- 
sidered in all its bearings, or, setting aside the moral as- 
pect of the question, and looking at it in only a pecuniary 
point of view, is impolitic, unprofitable, and degrading ; 
how well, thus far, we have succeeded in our undertaking, 
time will, perhaps, fully disclose. 

In the words of a contemporaneous German writer, 
whose language we readily and heartily endorse, " It is 
the shame of our age that argument is needed against 
slavery." Taking things as they are, however, argument 
being needed, we have offered it ; and we have offered 
it from such sources as will, in our honest opinion, con- 
found the devil and his incarnate confederates. 

These testimonies, culled from the accumulated wisdom 
of nearly six thousand centuries, beginning with the great 
and good men of our own time, and running back through 
distant ages to Saint Paul, Saint John, and Saint Luke, 
to Cicero, Plato, and Socrates, to Solomon, David, and 
Moses, and even to the Deity himself, are the pillars of 
strength and beauty upon which the popularity of our 
work will, in all probability, be principally based. If the 
ablest writers of the Old Testament ; if the eloquent pro- 
phets of old ; if tlie renowned philosophers of Greece and 
Rome ; if the heavenly-minded authors and compilers of 
the New Testament ; if the illustrious poets and prose- 
writers, hcr?es, statesmen, sages of all natioTis, ancient 
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and modem ; if God himself and the hosts of learned 
ministers whom he has commissioned to proclaim his 
word — if all these are wrong, then we are wrong ; on the 
other hand, however, if they are right, we are right ; for, 
in effect, we only repeat and endeavor to enforce their 
precepts. 

l£ we are in error, we desire to be corrected ; and, if it 
is not asking too much, we respectfully reqnest the advo- 
cates of slavery to favor us with an erpof j of what they, 
in their one-sided view of things, conceive to be the ad- 
vantages of their favorite and peculiar institution. Such 
an exposS, if skillfully executed, would doubtless be re- 
garded as the funniest novel of the times — a fit produc- 
tion, if not too immoral in its tendencies, to be incorpo- 
rated into the next edition of ^Israeli's ouriositicB of 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FREE FIGURES AND SLAYE.. 

Under this heading we propose to introduce the remain- 
der of the more important statistics of the Free and of the 
Slave States ; — especially those that relate to Commerce, 
Manufactures, Internal Improvements, Education and Re- 
ligion. Originally it was our intention to devote a 
separate chapter to each of the industrial and moral in- 
terests above-named : but other considerations have so 
greatly encroached on our space, that we are compelled to 
modify our design. To the thoughtful and discriminating 
reader, however, the chief statistics which follow will be 
none the less interesting for not being the subjects of an- 
notations. " 

At present, all we ask of pro-slavery men, no matter in 
what part of the world they may reside, is to look these 
figures fahrly in the face. We wish them to do it, in the 
first instance, not on the platforms of public debate, where 
the exercise of eloquence is too often characterized by 
violent passion and subterfuge, but in their own private 
apartments, where no eye save that of the All-seeing One 
will rest upon them, and where, in considering the rela- 
tions which they sustain to the past, the present, and the 



TABLE NO. XXVIII. 

PRODUCT OF MANDTACTOBES IH THB FBBB STATES — 1850. 



Suiioi 


^'"'i^'^iL™'' 


.^^^ 

Sl.006.197 
23,8^.348 
6,886,387 
7,941,602 
1,292,875 
14,700.452 
83,367,842 
6,634,250 
18,242,1 U 
82,184.730 
99,904,406 
29,019.638 
94,473,810 
12,923,176 
5,001,877 
8,382,148 






812,862,522 
46,110,102 
17,236,073 
18,922,661 
3,651,783 
24.684,185 

151,137,145 
10,976,884 
23,184,503 
89,713,686 

237,697,249 
62.647,269 

155,044,910 
22,003,268 
8,670.920 
9,293,068 

8812,586,068 




ConnccUcut. ... 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 


47,770 
12,065 
14,842 
1.707 


UauachnxetU 

Now HampBbire.!!..! 


166,938 
9,2M 
27,092 


NewTork 

Ohio 


199,349 
51,489 
146,766 

20,881 


Bhode Island 


Wisconsin 


6,089 




8430,240,051 


780,570 



TABLK NO. XXIX. 

' MASUFACTURES I.V THK SLAVE STATES 1850. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Kentucky 

Loaisiana 

Marytacid 

MIssEBsippi 

MlBSonri 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina.. , 

Tennoflse 

Teias 

Virginia 



7.036,626 
24,588,483 

7,820.918 
82.177,702 

2,972,038 
23,749,266 

9,111,245 

7,003,513 



1,166,1 



»,138 



33,450,000 

824,065 

2,978,945 

647,060 

6,460,483 

12,350,731 
6,318,074 

14,763,113 
1,833,420 
0,079,696 
7,262,225 
0,066,865 
6,976,279 
539,290 

18,109,993 



8.37» 
24,380 

6,431 
80,124 

S,173 
1«,850 
12,444 

7,000 
12,032 

1,006 
20,10? 



$166,413,037 895,029,8 
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TAULB NO. XXVII. 

TON.VAOE, EXPORTS AND UFOBTS OV THE SLATE STATES — 1855. 



Alabama 

Arkanaaa 

Delawara 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

LouUiana 

Maryland 

Mlssiaxippi 

MUsouri.. 

Norlh CaroliDB. .. 
Siiulh Carulloa... 

Teiineaaee 

TexiLi 

Virginia 



86,274 

1Q,1S3 
14,835 
29,606 
22,680 
204,149 
234,805 
2,476 
60,592 
60,077 
60,035 
8,404 
8,612 
92,788 

B55,5n 



68,087 
1,403,6'J4 
7,613,519 



6,821 

46,998 
273,716 

12,900,821 

7,788,949 

1,661 



TABLE NO. XXVm. 

ntoDucr OP ■AjrorAcrcnEs is thb rass states — 1S50. 



SteU*- 


V.L of Aiind.1 


Cxplul 


J» 


C»Ufbrni« 

COMKCUCVL „. 


S11.8ft2,622 
4A,ll«,m 
17,236.073 
18,922,661 
3,551,783 
34.664,135 

151,137.145 
10,97 6,BM 
23,164,603 
39,713,586 

287,697.249 
62,617.259 

155,014,910 
22,093,258 
8,570,920 
9,293.068 


81,006.197 
23,890,848 
6,885,387 
7,»11,602 
1,293.875 
14.700.452 
83,857.612 
6,684,250 
18,212.114 
S2.I81,7aO 
99,001.405 
29,019,538 
91,473,810 
12,923,170 
5,001.877 
3,382,148 


3,961 
47,770 
12,065 
14,343 
1,707 
28,018 
166,»38 
9.290 
87^93 
87,811 
199^9 
61,489 
146,706 
20,881 
8,445 
6,089 


IndiBMu 


MichigoD 

Mew Hampsblra 

Mew Jenej. 

Mew York 

Ohio 

PennsflvuiiA. 

Kh0dBl8lu.d 

Vofmont. 




S842,586,05S 


8430,240,051 


780,576 



TABLK NO. XXIX. 

PBODrCT OF HANUFACTCSE3 IH THE SUVE STATES — 1850. 





y^ of Annoml 


Capital 


Hand. 








emplojei 


Alabama 


S1,5M,8T8 


33,160,600 


4,93# 




607,436 


324.065 




DeUwnre 


4,649,296 


2,978,945 


8.8a* 


Florida 


608,338 


647,060 


901 


Oeorala 


7,036,626 


6,460,483 


8,37! 




21,688,183 






Lcraisiana 








Maryland 


82.477,702 


14,753,143 


80,121 




2,972,038 


1,838,420 


8,178 










Horth Carolina 


9,111,245 


7.252,235 


12,444 


Bonth CaroliuB. 


7.063,513 


6,056,865 


7,009 




9,728,438 


6,976,379 


12,03! 




1,105,638 
29,705,387 


639,290 
18.109,993 

895,029,879 




Vlfginla 


20,101' 




»165,418,027 


1C1,73S 
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TABLH NO. XXX. 

MILES OF CANALS AND RAILROADS IN THE FREE STATES 

1864-1857. 

States. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire- 
New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Canals, miles, 


Railroads, 
miles, 1857. 

22 


CostofRaU- 


1864. 


roads, IS^ 






61 


600 


$25,224,191 


100 


2,624 


65,663,666 


367 


1,806 


29,586,928 




253 


2,300,000 


50 


442 


13,749,021 


100 


1,286 


59,167,781 




600 


22,870,397 


11 


646 


15,860,949 


147 


472 


13,840,030 


989 


2,700 


111,882,508 


921 


2,869 


67,798,202 


936 


2,407 


94,657,676 




86 


2,614,484 




516 


17,998,885 




629 


5,600,000 


3,682 


17,856 


$538,313,647 



TABLE NO. XXXI. 

MILES OF CANALS AND RAILROADS IN THE SLAVE STATES 

1864-1857. 



SUtes. 


Canals, miles, 

51 

14 

28 
486 
101 
184 

18 
50 

181 


Railroads, 
miles, 1867. 

484 

120 
86 

1,062 
306 
263 
597 
410 
189 
612 
706 
608 
67 

1,479 


Cost of Rall- 
roadB,186& 


Alabama 

Arkan-**<W!t . ••** .. ». .... 


$3,986,208 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


600,000 

260,000 

17,034,802 

6,179,072 

1,781,000 

12,664,888 

4,620,000 

1,000,000 

6,847,218 

18,547,098 

10,486,610 

16,466,250 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 

Tennessee 


Texas 


Virginia 




1,116 


6,859 


$95,252,681 
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TABLE NO. XXXIl. 

BANK CAPITAL IN THE FREE AND IN THE 81 AYE STATES 

1866. 



Free BtatM. 



I 



Slave State*. 



GaliforDia 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts. .. 

Michigan 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York. .... . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. ••• 
Rhode Island.... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



S15,697,891 
2,613,790 
7,281,934 

7,301,252 

54,492,660 

980,416 

8,626,000 

5,314,885 

83,773,288 

7.166,581 

19,864,825 

17,611,102 

3,275,056 

1 ,400.000 



TotAl S230, 100,340 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



S2,296,400 

1,393,175 

13,413,100 

10,369,717 

20.179,107 

10,411,874 

240,165 

1,215,308 

5.205.073 

16603,253 

6,717,848 



14,033,8^8 



Total Sl<)2,078.910 



TAHI.K NO. XXXIII. 

MILITIA FORCK OF TUE FBEE AND THE SLAVE STATES 185± 



Free 8t.itoa. 



I 



Slave Suies. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lows 

Maine 

Ma»;>acliu»^etts... 

M i<;irijaii 

Nrw llainpshiro. 

N< \v .lerst'V 

Now York 

Ohio 

Pi'iiiisylvania.. .. 
Ulio'lo Island.. . . 

Vl.'MllOIlt 

Wisconsin 



51.049 

170,359 

53,918 

02.588 
ll'.»,G'»0 

03,H^8 

32,151 

3'.M71 
2^)5,2'.»3 
170,455 
270.070 I 

11,443 

23. in 5 

02,21)3 : 



Total " 1,381,843 I 



Alabama 

Arlvan*ia.s 

Didawarc 

Florida 

0<'orL'ia 

Kentucky 

I.onisiana 

Marvlaiid 

Mis.sissjppi 

Missouri 

Nortli Carolina. .. 
South Carolina.. . 

T«!i!io>.sec 

Texas 

Viriiinia 



1 



Total . . . 



70.0»",2 
17,137 
9,229 
12 122 
57,3?2 
81.840 
43,823 
40.J=iO| 
30.(184 
61 .(KM) 
79,4 18 
55.209 
71.252 
19,706 
125,128 



792,876 
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TABLE NO. XXXIV. 

POST OPFICE OPERATIONS IN THE FREE STATES 1855. 



States. 



Califi)rnia 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michiyran 

New-Hampshire 

New-Jersey 

New- York .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Stamps 

BOld. 



S81,437 

79,284 

105,252 

60,578 

28,108 

60,165 

259,062 

49,763 

38,387 

81,495 

542,498 

167,958 

217,293 

30.291 

36,314 

83,538 



Total Postage 
collected- 



S234,501 
179,230 
279,887 
180,405 

82,420 
151,368 
632,184 
142,188 

96,609 

109,697 

1,383,157 

452,643 

683.013 

68,624 

92,816 
112,903 



CorttofTrang. 
the mails. 

S135,386 

81,462 

280.038 

190,480 

84,428 

82,218 

163,091 

148,204 

46,631 

80,084 

481,410 

421,870 

261,833 

13,891 

64,437 

92,842 



Sl,719,513 I S4,670,725 $2,608,295 



TABLE NO. XXXV. 

POST OFFICE OPERATIONS IN TUB SLATE STATES 1855. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Gcorsia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland , 

Mississippi . ... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virgil ia 



Stamps 


Total Postage 


Co«»t of Trans. 


Bold. 


collected. 


the mails. 


S44,514 


$104,514 


226.816 


8,941 


30,f>64 


117,659 


7,298 


19.644 


9.243 


8,764 


19,275 


77,553 


73,8ft0 


149,063 


216,003 


65,694 


130.067 


144.161 


50,778 


13:^,753 


133810 


77,743 


101. 4S5 


102.713 


31,182 


78,739 


170,786 


53,742 


139.652 


186,096 


34,236 


72,759 


148,249 


47,368 


91,600 


192,216 


48,377 


103,686 


116.091 


24,630 


70.436 


209,936 


96,799 


217,861 


245,592 


$066,846 


$1,653.198* 


$2,386,953 
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TABLE NO. XXXVi; 
PUBLIC scnooLS or ma fkbb states — ISSO. 



Cslifumia 

Connoctlcut.. . 

IndiftOB 

Maine!'.'..'.".*..'! 
Hufiachasetts. 

Michigui 

New Hunpebir 
New Jersey.... 

KBwYork 

Ohio 

Pennsyltkiila.. 
Rhode Island . . 

Vermont 

Wiaeonsin 



3 


2 












^fl^s 




*,S22 


4^ 


1C1.500 




828 


29,636 




6^ 


192,816 




4,443 




a,714 


S,231 


1 0,4SG 




3.018 


: 6,643 




1,671 


: 7,930 




13,966 


616,221 


11,881 


12,888 


4W,15a 


9,001 


10,024 


413,706 


416 


618 


23,130 


2,781 


4,178 


93,467 


1,423 


1,629 


68,817 


62.433 


72,621 


2,769,901 



TABLE NO. XXXVII. 
PUBLIO SCHOOLS IS TUB SLAVB 8TATEB — 1850. 






AltbainB. . . 
Arkaoiias.. . 
Delawue . . . 
Florida 

KentDck; .. 
IiODisiiinli . . 
Maryland .. 
HisBliaippi . 

HIsBonri 

North Caroli 
Soath Carol! 
Teoneiisoe . . 

Teia» 

ViriciQia.... 






1,195 


28,380 


356 




214 




73 


1,878 


1,266 


32,706 


2.306 


71,429 






986 


83,111 




18.746 


1,620 


61,764 


2,780 


104,096 


739 




2,819 


104,117 


860 


7,946 


2,997 


67,363 
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TABLK NO. XXXVIII. 

LIBRARIES OTHER THAN PRIVATB IN THE FREE STATES — 1850. 



Btates.' 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 9*. 

Maine , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Hampshire , 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

PennsylTania , 

Rhode Island , 

Vermont , 

Wisconsin , 



14,911 



Number. 


Yolmnei. 


164 


165,818 


162 


62,486 


161 


68,408 


82 


5,790 


236 


121,969 


1,462 


684,015 


417 


107,948 


129 


85,759 


128 


80,885 


11,018 


1,760,820 


862 


186,826 


893 


868,400 


96 


104,842 


96 


64,641 


72 


21,020 



8,888,284 



TABLE NO. XXXIX. 

LIBRARIES OTHER THAN PRIVATE IN THJS 8%4VB STATES — 1850. 



13 



BtotoflL 


NnoiniK 


Vohiinea. 


Alabama 


66 

8 

17 

7 

88 

80 

10 

124 

117 

97 

88 

26 

84 

12 

54 


20,628 


Arkansas 


420 


Delaware 

Florida , 

Qeorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.... 


17,960 
2,660 
81,788 
79,466 
26,800 


Maryland 

Mississif^i 

Missouri 


126,042 
21,787 
76,056 


North Carolina. 


29,592 


South Carolina 


107,472 


Tennessee , 


22,896 


Texas 

Virginia 


4,280 
88,462 




695 


649,577 



i 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Lnva 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Kew Hampshiro. 

Kaw Jersey 

NewTork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 
Bhode Island.... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



1' • < 
m: 

4'.) 
202 
68 
38 
61 
428 
261 
809 
19 
85 
46 



1,790 



TABLE NO. Xlil. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PBRI0DI0AL8 PUBLIBl 

8LAVB STATES — 1850. 



BtatM. 



AlalMuna... 
Arkansas... 
Delaware.. 
Florida.... 
Georgia ... 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana .. 
Maryland . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 



Number. 



60 
9 
10 
10 
61 
62 
65 
68 
60 
61 
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TABLE NO. XLII. 

ILLITERA'JE VfHITB ADULTS IN THE FBEB STATES — 1850. 



Butea 



California 

Connecticnt. ... 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachnsetts. . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Nativ«L 



2,201 

826 

84,107 

67,276 

7,048 

1,999 

1,055 

4,908 

898 

8,870 

28,241 

51,968 

41,944 

981 

565 

1,459 



248.725 



Foreign. 



178,790 



Total 



2,917 


5,118 


4,018 


4,789 


5,947 


40,054 


8,265 


70,540 


1,077 


8,120 


4,148 


6,147 


26,484 


27,589 


8,009 


7,912 


2,064 


2,957 


5,878 


14,248 


68,052 


91,298 


9,062 


61,080 


24,989 


66,928 


2,859 


8,840 


5,624 


6,189 


4,902 


6,361 



422,515 



TABLK NO. XX.III. 

ILLITSBATB WHITE ADULTS IN THE SLATl STATES — 1850. 



SUtM. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Eentncky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Nattva 



88,618 

16,792 

4,182 

8,564 

40,794 

64,840 

14,950 

.17,864 

18,824 

84,420 

78,226 

15,580 

77,017 

8,087 

75,868 

498,026 



Foreign. 



189 

27 

404 

295 

406 

2,847 

6,271 

8,451 

81 

1,861 

840 

104 

505 

2,488 

1,187 

1<),856 



TbUL 



88,757 
16,819 
4,586 
8,859 
41,200 
66,687 
21,221 
20,816 
18,406 
86,281 
78,566 
15,684 
77,522 
10,526 
77,006 

512,882 
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TABLE NO. X_r.IV. 

NATIOSiL POLrnCAL POWER Of THB FREE ST1TC3 — ^1861. 



BU«.. 


B^,o^ 






CalifomU 

Dlinoi* 

IndiSDft 

Io«a 

MAioe 

MasMchosettA 

Michigan 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

33 


3 
4 
B 

11 
2 
6 

11 
i 
3 
6 

21 
2S 
2 
3 
3 


4 
6 
11 
13 
4 
8 
13 

e 










Ohio 


23 






Vermont 


6 

S 




144 


ITf. 



TABLK NO. XLV. 

NATIONAL FOLinCAL POWER OF THE SLAVE STATES — 1851. 







Del«ware 




















TirgiiiiV.".' ■.'.;;■■..■.".;; 



Baalott. 


7 


S 
2 


2 




2 




2 


10 


2 




2 




2 


s 


2 


8 


2 


G 


2 


10 


2 


2 


2 


13 


80 


BO 
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TABLE NO. XLVI. 

^OPULAR TOTE FOR PRESIDENT BT THE PREB STATES 1856. 



StAteM. 


JRepublican. 
Fremont. 


American. 
Fillmore. 


Democratic, 
Buchanan. 


Total 


Califbrnia 

Connecticat 

Illinois 


20,839 

42,715 

96,189 

94,875 

48,954 

67,879 

108,190 

71,762 

88,845 

28,888 

276,907 

187,497 

147,510 

11,467 

89,561 

66,090 

1,840,618 


85,118 

2,615 

87,444 

22,886 

9,180 

8,825 

19,626 

1,660 

422 

24,115 

124,604 

28,126 

82,175 

1,675 

545 

579 


51,926 

84,995 

105,348 

118,670 

86,170 

89,080 

89,240 

52,186 

82,789 

46,948 

195,878 

170,874 

280,710 

6,580 

10,569 

52,848 

1,224,750 


107,877 

80,825 

288,981 

285,481 

' 89,804 

109,784 

167,056 

125,558 

71,556 

99,896 

597,889 

886,497 

460,895 

19,722 

50,675 

119,512 


Indiana. .* . 


Iowa. .•• •••••..• 


Maine 


Massachusetts. , . 

Michigan 

Kew Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio. 


Pennsylvania.. .. 
Rhode Island.... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 




893,590 


2,968,958 



TABLE NO. XliVII. 

POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT BT THE SLAVE STATES — 1856. 



Statetw 


Republican. 
Fremont. 


Fillmora 


Democratic 
Baohmnaa 


TotaL 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina. . . 
South Carolina*.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


808 

814 
281 

291 


28,552 
10,787 
6,175 
4,888 
42,228 
67,416 
20,709 
47,460 
24,195 
48,524 
86,886 

66,178 
15,244 
60,278 


46,789 
21,910 
8,004 
6,858 
56,578 
74,642 
22,164 
89,115 
85,446 
58,164 
48,246 

78,688 
28,757 
89,826 

609,587 


75,291 
82,697 
14,487 
11,191 
98,806 

142,872 
42,878 
86,856 
59,641 

106,688 
85,182 

189,816 

44,001 

150,895 




1,194 


479,465 


1,090>*6 



* No popular vote. 
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TABLK NO. XLVril. 

HE TBKB ASB IN TBB SLAVS njira 



rmBtUm. 1 


m»i>fii*t«. 




9288,400 

8S6,413 
1, 791,209 

10,5(M,888 
79S.180 
1.488,:i6e 

6,B80,069 
11,868^ 
1.293.6ro 

'612,562 






CoDoecUciit. 


Arkuni 

IMkwan 

Korid. 


»1,24<.74I 
S40vS46 

ie2.M» 

1,82T.1IS 

l,»M,4l>6 
8,074,110 

682,823 
I,780,IS6 

907,786 
2,181,476 
1,240,9&1 








Kentucky 

Lonlgteo* 

MAtjUnd. 

SlSLSf.:;:::: 

Nortfa Carolina.... 
South CaroUoL... 
TenuoBBoe 

Texas. 


MaiaacbasetU 


Now Uampahire... 

New Jersey 

Now York 


PcBiurlvuiift. 

Rhode Island 


WiicOMiii 


Total 


2,902,220 


Total 


S6:,773,«7 


S2I,674,6ftl 



TABLE NO. XLIX 



FnoSMon. 


BlanSutH. 




13 
142 
93 
67 
14 
42 
331 
22 
43 
78 
592 
139 
207 
18 
86 
33 




















Florida 










Kentucky 






80 


Now Hampshire.. . 

Mew Jeraoy 

New York 


Sir:,"'.:;.-;.:: 

North Carolina!.'.. 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


S 
82 
9 


Pennsylvania 


23 




Virginia. 

Total 




Wisconsin 




Total 


1,929 


26S 
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TABLE NO. li. 

BIBLE CAUSE AND TRACT CAUSE IN THE TREE STATES 1855. 



Btatea. 



California. 

Connecticut 

Illinois ••• 

Indiana 

Iowa ••• .. 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

New-Hampshire. 

New- Jersey , 

New- York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island . . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin , 



$819,667 



OoDtribo. for 


OoDtribo. for 


the Bible Oaiue. 


fheTrmotOAma 


$1,900 


$ 6 


24,628 


16,872 


28,403 


3,786 


6,766 


1,491 


4,216 


2,006 


6,449 


2,981 


48,444 


11,492 


6,664 


1,114 


6,271 


1,288 


16,476 


8,646 


128,886 


61,238 


26,768 


9,676 


26,860 


12,121 


2,669 


2,121 


6,709 


2,867 


4,790 


474 



$181,972 



TABLK NO. LI. 

BIBLE CAUSE AND TRACT CAUSE IN THE SLATE STATES — 1855. 
Btates. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky .••• 

Louisiana 

Maryland , „ .... 

Mississippi 

Missouri • 

North Carolina • 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Oontribo. for 


Oontribo. for 


the Bible Oaiue. 


theTriotOAiisci 


$8,861 


4,77 


2,960 


110 


1,037 


168 


1,967 


6 


4,682 


1,468 


6,966 


1,866 


1,810 


1,099 


8,909 


6,865 


1,067 


267 


4,711 


986 


6,197 


1,419 


3,984 


8,222 


8,888 


1,807 


3,986 


127 


9,296 


6,894 



$68,126 



$24,726 



i 



TABLE NO. L.1I. 

TMMK RATE»— 1855-1856. 



Calilbnik. 

intDiii*... 

HMMCbB 

Mklii«>a 

Kew HuBpfthire.. 

ff«w ToA. 

Obio 

Pemu flruiia 



• las 


S 1 


afiu 


9,235 




MS 


4J06 


S« 




s 


u«» 


1.71S 


U8^«e 


1,1^ 




4 


IVM 


1,W 




SJBl 




awn 


»,mo 


^•67 


«U)x 




0.4«) 


2.12S 


11,0»1 


dCA 


2>I6 


806 



TABLE NO. LHL 

msSIONAKT CAUSB A»D COLOSIEATIOS* CAITSI IS THE 
SLAVE BTiTBS— 1S55-1856. 



But-. 






lll--f pai]™«,l*SS. 




AlAbOJlM 


$5,963 




ArkiMM 


455 


1 




1,003 


260 


WoridB 


840 


13 


Ocoreiri 


9.B46 


6,828 


KentDcky 


6,«58 


4,48« 


I^niiianA 






Mafyland 


20,077 


40S 


HU>l»ippl 


4,967 


2,I7T 




2,712 






8,010 
16,248 




SflOlb Carolin* 


129 




4fl7I 

84B 

22,106 


1,811 




VlrgiHlr 


10,000 




SI01,n34 


g27,ai8 



■ For eolanWng Tm blicki Id Llbciia. 
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TABLE NO. LIV. 

DEATHS IH THB VRtS aTATBB — 1850." 



HUM.. 


diiii." 

6,781 
11,018 
12,728 
2,044 
T,M6 
19,414 
4,620 
4;268 
6,467 
44,339 
2e,MU 
28,318 
2,241 
8,132 
2,884 


K«Uo to lbs Hoinbai 

liTlDg. 


California 

lUinolB 

iDdlaaa 


64.ia 

73.28 
77.06 


Maine 

Michigan 


77.29 
61.28 
88.10 


HowJersej 


76.70 














Vermont 


100.18 
106.82 




184,240 


72.91 



TABLE NO. LV. 

DBATIia IH TUB BLATB BTATB6 1850.* 



Alabama 

ArkuMi 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeori;ia 

Keetacky 

LoaiBlana 

Harrlaod 

Miuissippi.... 

Miisonri 

North Carolina. 
Sooth Caroling. 
Tennessee 

Virgirrf' '.'.'. .'.".'. 




i 
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TABLE NO. LVI. 
rxa mrnn mux nwaays onx nmES txaks or age 



■L*«t-«TJtTK» — 1860. 



Delmwsn 

Flraida 

Keotod^ 

LoniiduB 

HarrUad 

iiiioMip^.,.. 

Hiuonri 

NotUiChi^u. 
SodUi CaroliiA . 

Tenneuee 

Tci« 

TirginU 



s. -«■.< 


B^-VV^ 








daaUK. 


«J« 


7.289 


SS,<M 


S;SM 


<,» 


4.IM 


ifn 


S>M 


,!JiS 




X.80B 


n.BM 


M«7 


M.67a 


17.148 


60,088 


S.82S 


6*,ssa 


19.900 


76,S33 


21.876 


87,613 


6.M1 


116,8« 


16.796 








33,928 

21 O.MS 


80.1.(^2 




Too hot in the Soath, and too unhealthy there^whit« 
men "can't stand it" — negroes only can endnre the heat 
of Southern climes I How often are one ears insnlted 
with snch wickedly false assertions as these I In what 
degree of latitude — pray tell us — in what degree of lati- 
tude do the rays of the sun become too calorific for white 
men ? Certainly in no part of the United States, for in 
the extreme South we find a very large number of non- 
slaveholding whites over the age of fifteen, who derive 
their entire support from manual labor in the open fields. 
The aun, that bugbear of slapcholding demagogues, shone 
on more than one mil'ion of free white laborers — mostly 
agriculturisti^ — ir the alavo States in 1850, exclusive of 
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ttiose engaged in commerce, trade, mannfactares, the me- 
chanic arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
instances of exposure to his wrath, we have had no intel- 
ligence whatever of a single case of amp de so4eU. Ala- 
bama is not too hot ; sixty-seven thousand white sons of 
toil till her soil. Mississippi is not too hot ; fifty-five thou- 
sand free white laborers are hopeful devotees of her out- 
door pursuits. Texas is not too hot ; forty-seven thousand 
free white persons, males, over the age of fifteen, daily 
perform their rural vocations amidst her unsheltered air. 

It is stated on good authority that, in January, 1856, 
native ice, three inches thick, was found in Oalveston 
Bay ; we have seen it ten inches thick in North Carolina, 
with the mercury in the thermometer at two degrees be- 
low zero. In January, 185t, while the snow was from 
three to five feet deep in many parts of North Carolina, 
the thermometer indicated a degree of coldness seldom 
exceeded in any State in the Union — ^thirteen degrees be- 
low zero. The truth is, instead of its being too hot in the 
South for white men, it is too cold for negroes ; and we 
long to see the day arrive when the latter shall have en- 
tirely receded firom their uncongenial homes in America, 
and given full and undivided pleice to the former. 

Too hot in the South for white men I It is not too hot 
for white women. Time and again, in difierent counties 
in North Carolina, have we seen the poor white wife of 
the poor white husband, following him in the harvest-field 
from morning till night, binding up the grain as it fell 
from his cradle. In the immediate neighborhood firom 
which w« lail, there are not loM than thirty young 
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womeo, oon-Blaveholding wlutea, bctweeu the ages of £1- 
teen and twenty-five — some of whom are so well known 
to 03 that wc could call them t'y name — who labor in the 
fields every sommcr ; two of them in particular, near 
neighborfl to our mother, are in the habit of hiring theio- 
seives ont during harvest-time, the very hottest season of 
the year, to hind wheat and oats— «ach of them keeping 
np with the reaper ; and this for the paltry consideration 
of twenty-Eve cents per day. 

That any respectable man — any man with a heart or b 
Bonl in his compositioo — can look upon these poor toiling 
white women without feeling indignant at that accoTBed 
fijBtem of slavery which has entailed on them the miseries 
of poverty, ignorance, &nd degradatioii, we shall not do 
ooraelf the violence to believe. If they and their hus- 
bands, and their eons and daughters, and brothers and 
sisters, are not righted in some of the more important pa> 
ticulars in which they have been wronged, the fault shall 
lie at other doors than our own. In their behalf, chiefly, 
have we written and compiled this work ; and until our 
object shall have been accomplished, or nntil life shall 
have been extinguielied, there shall be no abatement in 
onr efforts to aid them in regaining the natural and inali- 
enable prerogatives out of which they have been so infam- 
onsly swindled. We want -to see no more plowing, or 
hoeing, or raking, or grain-binding, by white women in 
the Southern States ; employment in cotton-mil)s and other 
factories would be far more proGtablc and congenial to 
them, and this they shall have within a short period after 
slavery shall have been abolished. 



t 
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Too hot in the South for white men I What is the tes< 
timony of reliable Southrons themselves 7 Says Cassius 
M. Clay, of Kentucky : — 

" In the extreme South, at. New Orleans, the laboring men — 
the steyedores and hackmen on the levee, where the heat is in- 
tensified by the proximity of the red brick buildings, are all 
white men, and they are in the full enjoyment of health. But 
how about Cotton ? I am informed by a friend of mine — ^him- 
self a slaveholder, and therefore good authority — ^that in North- 
western Texas, among the Gennan settlements, who true to their 
national instincts, will not employ the labor of a slave — they pro- 
duce more cotton to the acre, and of a better qaality, and selling 
at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a pound higher than 
that produced by slave labor." 

Says Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina: — 

^ The steady heat of our summers is not so prostrating as the 
short, but frequent and sudden, bursts of Northern summers." 

In an extract which may be found in our second chap- 
ter, and to which we respectfully refer the reader, it vrill 
be seen that this same South Carolinian, speaking of " not 
less than fifty thousand" non-slaveholding whites, says — 
" most of these now follow agricultural pursuita." 

Says Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans : — 

** Here in New Orleans, the larger part of the drudgery — work 
requiring exposure to the sun, as railroad-making, stroot-paving, 
dray-driying, ditching and building, is performed by white peo- 
pie." 

To the statistical tables which show the number of 
deaths in the free and in the slave States in 1850, we 
would dire ^.t special attention. Those persons, particu- 



i 
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larly tlie propoguidistB of negro slaTcr;, who, heretofore, 
have been bo dreadfiiDj exercised on oceoont of what they 
have been pleased to term " the iasalnbrity of Southern 
climes," wili there find sometluog to allay their fearfnl 
apprehensions. A critical cxaminatioQ of said tables will 
disclose the fact that, in proportion to popalation, deaths 
occur more frcqnently in Massachnsettg than in any South- 
ern State except Looisiana ; more frequently in New York 
than in any of the Southern States, except Maryland, Mia- 
souri, Keutncky, Louisiana, and Texas ; more frequently 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, thaa in 
either Georgia, Florida, or Alabama, Lea%'ing Wisconsin 
and Louisiana out of the accomit, and then comparing the 
bills of mortality in the remaining Northern States, with 
those in the remaining Southern States, we find the differ- 
ence decidedly in favor of the latter ; for, according to 
this calculation, while the ratio of deaths is as only one to 
74.60 of the living population in the Southern States, it is 
as one to 12,39 in the Northern. 
Says Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile :— 

" Heat, moieture, animal and vegetable matter are Eaid to ho 
the eleineaU! which produce the diseases of the South, and yet 
the testimony in proof of the health of the banks of the lower 
portion of the Miseissippi River, is too strong to bo doubted, — 
not only the river itself but also the numerous bayous which me- 
ander through Louisiana. Here is a perfectly flai alluvial coun- 
try, covering several hundred mitca, interspersed with intermina- 
ble l&kes, Ugunes sod jungles, and ttill we are informed by Dr. 
Cartwright, one of the most neute observers of the day, that this 
country is exempt from miasmatic disorders, and is extremely 
healthy. His assertion has been confirmed \o me by hundreds 
of witnesses, and we know from our own obscrvatioD, that the 
population present a robust and healthy appearance." 
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But the besi /art is yet to come. In spite of all the 
blatant assertio^^ of the oligarchy, that the climate of the 
South was arranged expressly for the negroes, and that 
the negroes were created expressly to inhabit it as the 
healthful servitors of other men, a carefully kept register 
of all the deaths that occurred in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for the space of six years, shows that, even in that 
locality which is generally regarded as so unhealthy, the 
annual mortality was much greater among the blacks, in 
proportion to population, than among the whites. Dr. Nott 
himself shall state the facts. He says : — 

" The average mortality for the last six years in Charleston 
for all ages is 1 in 51, including all classes. Blacks alone 1 in 
44 ; whites alone, 1 id 58 — a very remarkable result, certainly. 
This mortality is perhaps not an unfair test, as the population 
during the last six years has been undisturbed by emigration and 
acclimated in a greater proportion than at any former period." 

Numerous other authorities might be cited in proof of 
the general healthiness of the climate south of Mason jand 
Dixon's line. Of 127 remarkable cases of American lon- 
gevity, published in a recent edition of Blake's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 68 deceased centenarians are credited to 
the Southern States, and 69 to the Northern— the list being 
headed with Betsey Trantharo, of Tennessee — a white wo- 
man, who died in 1834, at the extraordinarily advanced ag^ 
of 154 years 
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TABLE NO. LVTI. 

NATIVES OF THE ELAVE STATES IS TEE FBEB STATES, XXD KATTTKB 
OF THE FREE OTATES IN THE SLAVE STATES. 1S50. 



euiw. 


'jsns: 


9r««. 




CaJifornia. 


24.0GG 

1,390 

144,809 

176,681 

5J,892 

40S 

2,980 

8,634 

21G 

4,110 

12,636 

162,319 

47,180 

140 
6,353 


AUbima 


4,947 
7,966 
6,996 
1,718 
<,249 
S1,S40 








Plorids 






Eeotnclly.. 






Maryland 

SS.^»;.-.-.:.:: 

North Carolina.... , 

Sonlh Carolina 

Tenne»eo 




New-HMopsWre 

Scw-Jewey 


4,617 
66,604 








6,571 




Virginia 














000,223 


205,1*24 



This last table, compiled from the 116th page of the 
GompeDdium of the Seventh Ccdbus, shows, in a most lucid 
and startling manner, how negroes, slavery and slave- 
holders are driving the native non-«laveholding whites 
away from their homes, and keeping at a distance other 
decent people. From the Soutii the tide of emigration still 
flows in a westerly and north-westerly direction, and it 
will continue to do so until slavery is abolished. The fol- 
lowing remarks, which wc extract from an editorial article 
that appeared in the Memphis (Tcnn!) BuUain near .the 
close of the year 1856, are worth considering in this con- 
nection : — 

" We have never before observed so lai^ a aumber of immi- 
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grants going westward as aro crossing the riyer at this point 
dulj, the twc ferry boats — sometimes three — going crowded from 
earlj mom until the boats cease making their trips at night. It 
is no uncommon sight to see from twenty to forty wagons en- 
camped on the bluff for the night, notwithstanding there has 
been a steady stream going across the riyer all day, and yet the 
cry is, still they come." 

About the same time the Cassville ((}eo.) Stwndoflrd 
spoke with surprise of the multitude of emigrants crowd 
ing the streets of that town bound for the far West 

Prof. B. S. Hedrick, late of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
says : — 

" Of my neighbors, friends and kindred, nearly one-half haye 
left the State since I was old enough to remember. Many is the 
time I haye stood by the loaded emigrant wagon, and giyen the 
parting hand to those whose faces I was neyer to look upon 
again. They were going to seek homes in the free West, know- 
ing, as they did, that free and slaye labor could not both exist 
and prosper in the same community. If any one thinks that I 
speak without knowledge, let him refer to the last census. He 
will there find that in 1850 there were fifty-eight tiiousand native 
North Carolinians liying in the free States of the West — ^thirty- 
threo-thousand in Indiana alone. There were, at the same time, 
one hundred and eighty thousand Virginians liying in the free 
States. Now, if these people were so much in loye with the ' in- 
stitution,' why did they not remain where they could enjoy its 
blessings ? 

''From my knowledge of the people of North Carolina, I be- 

lieye that the majority of them who will go to Kansas during 

the next fiye years, would prefer that it should be a free State. 

• I am sure that if I were to go there I should yote to exclude 

slayery." 

For daring to haye political opinions of his own, and 
because he did rot deem it his duty to conceal the fao^ 
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that he loved liberty better than slavery, the gallant an- 
thor of the extract above quoted was peremptorily difr 
miBsed from his post of aualytical and agricultural chem- 
ist in tlic University of North Carolina, ignominioosly 
subjected to the indignities of a mob, and then savagely 
driven beyond the bordors of his native State, His vil- 
lainous persccatora, if not called to scttlG their accounts 
in another world vrithiu the next ten years, will probably 
survive to repent of the enormity of their pro-alavciy 
folly. 

TABLE NO. LVni. 
VALITE OF THE SUTES AT $400 PER HEAD. 1850.* 



Bitm. 


'.tWwpei'bair' 


V.LrfE«l«dPer. 
BilalB, Isn ItiB ni. of 




8137,137,600 

18,840,000 

916,000 

15,724,000 

152.672,800 
84,392,400 
97,923,600 
36,147,200 

123,961,200 
34,968,800 

115.419,200 

168,993,600 
95,783,600 
23,264,400 

189,011,200 


881.066,732 
21.001,025 
17,939,803 
7,474,734 
182,762,914 
217,238 066 
136,076,164 
183,070,164 
106,000,000 
102,278.907 
111,881,272 
131,264,094 
111,671,104 
82,097,910 
202,634,638 


Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoraia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MUelasippi 

MiMonrl 




Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Virginia 




81,280,145,600 


81,656,945,137 



Tables 34 and 35 show that, on account of the pitiable 
poverty and ignorance of slavery, the mails were trans- 
ported throughout the Southern States, during the year 

* It li intmded (hat l)i1> TnWe ghatl be comldered In UHUiaetlao vllh TlblM 
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1855, at an extra cost to the (General Oovemment of more 
than six hnndred thousand dollars I In the free States, 
postages were receiyed to the amount of more than two 
millions of dollars oyer and aboye the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

To Dr. 0. Bailey, editor of the National Era, Washington 
city, D. C, we are indebted for the following useful and 
interesting statistics, to which some of our readers will 
doubtless haye iOrequent occasion to refer :— 



FBESmENTS OF THE T7NITED STATES. 
Appointed* 



March 4, 1789 

« 3, 1797 
March 4, 1797 

*« 3, 1801 
March 4, 1801 

" 3, 1809 
March 4, 1809 

'* 3, 1817 
March 4, 1817 

« 3, 1825 
March 4, 1825 

'* 3, 1829 
March 4, 1829 

" 3, 1837 
March 4, 1837 

« 3, 1841 
March 4, 1841 

" 8, 1845 
March 4, 1845 

« 3, 1849 
March 4, 1849 

« 3, 1853 
March 4, 1653 

" 8,1857 
March 4, 1857 

« 3, 1861 



George Washington, Virginia, 
John Adams, Massachtuetls, 
Thomas Jefferson, Virginia, 
James Madison, Virginia. 
James Monroe, Virginia, 
John Q. Adams, Mauachutetta, 
Andrew Jackson, Tennessee, 
Martin Van Buren, New York. 
William H. Harrison, Ohio, 
James K. Polk, Tennes9ee, 
Zachary Taylor, Louisiana, 
Franklin Pierce, New Hampshire, 
James Bachanan, Pennsylvania. 



At the done of *«• term for which Mr. Buchanan is elected. i 



it will have been seventy-two years since the organization of the 
present Government. 

In that period, there hayc been eighteen elections for Presi- 
dent, the candidates chosen in twelye of them being Soathern 
men and shiyeholdenu in six of them Northern men and non- 
slayeholders. 

No Northern man has eyer been re-elected, bnt fiyo Southern 
men haye been thus honored. 

Gen. Harrison, of Ohio, died one month after his inauguration, 
Gen. Taylor, of Louisiana, about four months after his inaugura- 
tion. In the former case, John Tyler, of Virginia, became act- 
ing President, in the latter, Millard Fillmore, of New York. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. Buchanan's term, 
should he live it out, Southern men and slaveholders have occu- 
pied the Presidential chair forty-eight years and tbree months, 
or a little more than two-thirds of the time. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The judicial districts are organized so as to give five Judges 
to the slave States, and four to the free, although the popcdation, 
wealth, and business of the latter are far .in advance of those of 
the former. The arrangement affords, however, an excuse for 
constituting the Supreme Court, with a majority of judges firom 
Uie slaveholding States. 

MEMBERS. 

Chief Justice — R. B. Taney, Maryland. 
Associate Justice — J. M. Wayne, Georgia, 

" ** John Catron, Tenneatee, 

" *« P. V. Daniel, Virginia. 

" ^' John A. Campbell, Alabama, 

" « John McLean, Ohio. 

" « S. Nelson, New York. 

" " R. C. Grier, Pennsylvania. 

^ « B. R. Curtis, Masiachutetts. 

Reporter— B. 0. Howard, Maryland. 
Clerk— W T. Carroll, D. C. 
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SECRETABIES OF STATE. 

The highest office in the Cabinet is that of Secretary of State, 
who has under his charge the foreign relations of the country. 
Since the year 1789, there haye been twenty-two appointments 
to the office — ^fourtecn from slave States, eight from free. Or, 
counting by years, the post has been filled by Southern men and 
dayeholders very nearly forty years out of sixty-seven, as follows : 

Appointed. 

Sept. 26, 1789, Thomas Jefferson, Virgirja. 
Jan. 2, 1794, E. Randolph, Virginia. 
Dec. 10, 1795, T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
May 13, 1800, J. MarshaU, Virginia. 
March 5, 1801, James Madison, Virginia. 
March 6, 1809, R. Smith, Maryland. 
April 2, 1811, James Monroe, Virginia. 
Feb. 28, 1815, " " « 

March 5, 1815, J. Q. Adams, Massachusetts. 
March 7, 1825, Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
March 6, 1829, Martin Van Buren, New York. 
May 24, 1831, E. Livingston, Louisiana. 
May 29, 1833, Louis McLane, Delaware. 
June 27, 1834, J. Forsyth, Georgia. 
March 5, 1841, Daniel Webster, Massachusetts. 
July 24, 1843, A.P.Upshur, Virginia. 
March 6, 1844, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina. 
March 5, 1845, James Buchanan, Pennsylvania. 
March 7, 1849, J. M. Clajton, Delaware. 
July 20, 1850. Daniel Webster, Massachusetts. 
Dec. 9, 1851, E. Everett, Massachusetts. 
March 5, 1853, W. L. Marcy, New York. 

PRESIDENTS PRO T£M. OF THE SENATE. 

& "nee the year 1809, every President pro tern, of the Senate of 
the United States has been a Southern man and slaveholder, with 
the exception of Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey, who held 
the office for a very short time, and Mr. Bright, of lndiana,who has 
held t for on€ or two so^ions, we believe, having been elected, 
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however, u a known ftdbercnt of the slare inLereBt, I>eU«Ted to 
be intereBled in aUye " properly." 



SrBAEERS or CHE H 



April, 1789 
Mwch 3, 1791 
Oct. M. 1791 
March 2, 1793 
Dec 2, 1793 
March 3, 1705 
Dec 7, 1795 
March 3. 17P7 
May 15, 1797 
March 3, 1700 
Dec. 2, 1799 
March 3, 1801 
Doc. 7, 1801 
March 3, 1807 
Oct 26. 1807 
Miirch 3, 1811 
March 4. 1811 
Jaa. 19, 1814 
Jan. 19, 1814 
March 2, 1815 
Dec. 4, 1815 
No7. 13. 183) 
Not. 15, 1820 
March 3, 1821 
Dae. 3, 1821 
March 3, 1823 
Dec. 1, 1823 
March 3. 1825 
Dec. 5, 1825 
March 3, 1827 
Dec 3, 1827 
June 2, 1834 
Jane 2. 1834 
Mareh 3, 1835 
Dec. 7, 1835 
March 3, 1839 
Dec. 10. 1839 
March 3, 1841 
May 31. 1841 
March 3, 1H43 



F. A. Muhlenberg, P«in. 
J. Tnuubull, Gmnecllcut. 
F. A. MuhlcDberg, Pmn. 
Jonathan Dayton, NcvJtriey. 

Theodore Sedgwick, Momm. 
Nathaniel Macon, N. Car. 
J. B. Vamum, Massacliiattti. 
Ilenry Clay, Keniucky. 
Langdon Cbcres, S Car. 
Henry Clay, Ktntvcky. 
-I. W. Taylor, iVeic-yo)-l. 
P. B. Barbour, Virginia. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
J. W. Taylor, Nea-YorL 
A. SteTcnson, Virginia. 
John Bell, Tennessfp. 
JamcH K. Polk, Tennessee. 
R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
J >'in White, Ttnnessee. 



Dec. 4 1843 


M«fch 3, 1845 


Dec 1, 1845 


March 3, 1847 


Dec 6, 1847 


M«rch 3, 1849 


Dec 22, 1849 
M»rch3, 1851 


Dec 1, 1851 


Mwoh 3, 1853 


Dec 1, 1853 


March 3. 1855 


Feb. 28,1856 


March 3, 1857 



t wiemxs AND suTZ. 

J. W. Jones, Firgmia, 
J. W. Daris, Indiana. 
R. 0. Winthrop, S^m. 
Howell Cobb, Georgia, 
Lino Boyd, Kentucky. 

i Nathaniel P. Banks, ISxut 



Appolntsd— 

Sept 26, 1769, S. Oegood, MatsachuteUM. 
Aug. 12, 1791, T. Fickerii^, MumcAuuM. 
Feb. 25, 1795, J. Habersham, Oeorgia. 
Not. 28, 1801, Q. araager, Comudtcut. 
March 17, 1814, R. J. Meigs, OMo. 
Jnne 25, 1823, John McLean, Ohio. 
March 9, 1829, W. T. Bany, Kentucky. 
Maj 1, 1835, A. Kendall, XmtucAy. 
May 16, 1640, J. M. Niles, OmnectictiL 
March 6, 1841, F. Granger, New York. 
Sept 13, 1841, 0. A. WickliSe, KetOueky. 
March S, 1845, 0. Johnson, T'ettnewee. 
March 7, 1849, J. OolUmer, Vtrmimt. 
July 20, 1850, N. K. Hall, JVew York. 
Aug. 31, 1852, S. D. Habbard, Cotmecticu:. 
March 5, 1853, J. OampbeU, Pemeyhania. 
Sectionalism does not seem to have had moeh to do with this 
Department Jr with that of the Interior, created in 184S-'49. 
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SECRETARIES OF THE IMTERIOl. 

Appointed- 
March 7, 1849, T. Bwing, Ohio. 
July 20, 1850, J. A. Pearce, Maryland. 

Aug. 15, 1850, T. M. T. McKennon, Pennsjflvanim. 
Sept. 12, 1850, A. H. H. Stuart) Virgima. 
March 5, 1853, R. McCleUand, Mkhigan. 

ATTORNETS-QENERAU 
Appointed— 

Sept. 26, 1789, E. Bandolph, Virginia. 
June 27, 1794, W. Bradford, PennBylvania. 
Dec. 10, 1795, 0. Lee, Virginia. 
Feb. 20, 1801, T. Parsons, MaaBOchusetU. 
March 5, 1800, L. Lincohi, Mcusachusetts. 
March 2, 1805, R. Smith, Maryland. 
Dec. 23, 1805, J. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 
Jan. 20, 1807, 0. A. Rodnej, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 11, 1811, W. Pinkney, Maryland. 
Feb. 10, 1814, R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 
Nov. 13, 1817, W. Wirt, Virginia. 
March 9, 1829, J. McPherson Berrien, Georgia. 
July 20, 1831, Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 
Nov. 15, 1833, B. F. Butler, New York. 
July 7, 1838, F. Grundy, Tennessee. 
Jan. 10, 1840, H. D. Qilpin, Pennsylvania. 
March 5, 1841, J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
Sept. 13,1841, H. S. Legare, South Carolimi. 
Jidy 1, 1843, John Nelson, Maryland. 
March 5, 1845, J. Y. Mason, Virginia. 
Oct 17, 1846, N. Clifford, Maine. 
June 21, 1848, Isaac Toucoy, Connect i at t 
March 7, 1849, R. Johnson, Maryland. 
July 20, 1850, J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky, 
March 5, 1853, C. Cushing, Massachusetts. 
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secbetabus of thk tbsisubt. 

/he prat of Secretaiy of the TreMni;, although one ot petX 
ik-fMrtance, requires financial abilities of a high order, which are 
more frequent! j found in the North than in the South, and affords 
little opportunity for influencing general politics, or the questions 
springing out of Slavery. We need not therefore be snrprjeed 
to ieam that Northern men have been alloved to discharge iti 
di't/ ts some forty-eight years out of six^-seven, u folbwf : 

Sept. 11, 1789, A. Hamilton, New Yoric. 
Feb. 3, 1795, 0. Wolcott, Comucticut. 
Dec. 31, I80D, 3. Dexter, MattachuietU. 
May U, 1801, A. Gallatin, Pemttylvania. 
Feb. 9. 1814. G. W. Campbell, Tennaaee. 
Oct. 6^ 181^ A. J. Dallas, Pemuylvtiattia. 
Oct 22, 1816, W. H. Giavford, Gtorgia. 
March 7, 1825, R. Rush, Penruylvania. 
March 6, 1829, S. D. Ii^ham, Petmtyioania. 
Aug. 8, 1831, L. McLane, Delaaart. 
May 29, 1833, W. J. Dnane, Pemu^nia. 
SepL 23, 1833, Rc^r B. Taney, Maryland. 
• June 27, 183-^ L. Woodbury, ffwB Bainpahirt. 
Mareb 5, 1841, Thomas Ewing, OAi'o. 
Sept- 13, 1841, W. Forward, Pewuytoaaio. 
March 3, 1843, J. C. Spencer, Jftio York. 
June 15, 1844, G. M. Bibb, Kentucky. 
March 5, 1845, R. J. Walker, Mutiuippi. 
March T, 1849, W. M. Meredith, Peniui/lvania. 
June 20, 1850, Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 
March 5, 1843, James Qnthrio, Kentucky. 

BECBFTilUEa or WAR ASD THB MATT, 

The Slaveholden, since March 8lh, 1S41, a period of ncariy 
vLzteen years, hare taken almost excloMfe snperTishm of the 
Navy, Northern men haTing occupied the SecretaiTihip oi^y twa 



tu 



tree: FicntEia an sutx 



fears. Nor hu ftoj NortLtm lutin been SecreUry or War dnc« 
1S49. Considering tbit seftrty oil tho shipping belong* to tha 
free SUtea, wltidi also supply the ecsmcn, it does Eccm rvniiirkb- 
ble tbat Slaveboldcra chould hftre monopolized for Uie liMt »iz- 
tc«n years the cootrol of tbe NtiTf . 



Sept. 12, 

Jan. 27', 

May 1^ 
Feb. 3, 
March 5, 
March 7, 
Jan. 13, 
Sept 27, 
March 3, 
April T, 
March 5, 
Oct. 8, 
Mareh 7, 
May 20, 
March 9, 
Aug. 1. 
March 3, 
March 7, 
March 5, 
S,-i.t. 13, 
Oct. 12, 
:i[arch 8, 
Feb. 15, 
March 5, 
March 7, 
July 20, 
Aiig. 15, 
March 5, 



SECKCTABIES OP WiB. 

1789. Henry Knox, Manaachaietti, 
1705, T. Pickering, MaaiiachuiKCls, 
179G, J. McIIenry, Marytaad. 

1800. J.Marthall, Virginia. 
ISOO, S. Dexter, Ma»»achu»etU 

1801, R. OriswoW, Cmmctieut. 

1801, H Dearborn, MataaiAuMtU. 

1802, W. Eustas, Mastachmetts. 

1813, J. Armstrong, Neto York. 

1814, James Monroe, Virginia. 

1815, Vf. II. Crawford, Gforgia. 
1817, G. Graham, Virginia. 
1817, J. Shelby, Kentucky. 
1817, J. C. Calhoun, Soulk Carolina. 
1825, J, Barbour, Virginia. 

1828, P. B. Porter, Penngj/hania, 

1829, J. U. Eaton, Tenneaaee. 
1831, Lewis Cass, Ohio. 
1837, B.F. ButlcT, Neic York. 
1837, J. It. Poinsett, South Carolina. 
1841. James Bell, Tcnnea^t. 
1841, John McLean, OA/o. 
1841, J. C. Spencer, A'eio York. 

1843, J. W. Porler, Pennsylvania. 

1844, W. Wilkins, Pennsylrania. 

1845, William L. Harcy, Neie York. 

1849, O. W. Crawford, Georgia. 

1850, E. Bates, 3Iiisouri. 
1850, C. M, Conrad, Louisiana. 
18j3,^clTerson Davis Misaisisippi, 
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BECRETABIES OF THE NAVY. 



AppoLulod— 

May 3, 1T98, 0. Cabot, Musachtuelt*. 
May 21, 1798, B. Sloddart, MaviachtiseUt. 
July 15, 1801, B. Smith, Maryland. 
M>y 3, 1803, J. Crowninshietd, 3IaatachuaeU». 
March T, 1809, P. Hamilton, South Carolina. 
Jan. 12, 1813, ly. Jones, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 17, 1B14, B. W. Crofr&iashield, Mti»»achu»aU. 
Not. 9, 1818, Smith Thompson, JVetr York. 
Sopt, 1, 1823, Joho Kogore, Maa»achjt»ett*. 
Sept. 16, 1823, S. L. Southard, Ntv> Jersey. 
March 9, 1819, John Branch, Norik Carolina. 
May 23, 1831, L. Woodbury, JVeui llamptkire. 
JuHe 30, 1834, M. Dickersoo, JVeir Jersey. 
June 20, 1838, J. K. Paulding, Ifev) York. 
Kfarch 5, 1841, 0. P. Badger, North Carolina. 
Sept 13, 1841, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
July 34, 1843, D. HonHhaw, Massachuaeth. 
Feb. 12, 1844, T. W. Gilmer, Virginia. 
March 14, 1844, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 10, 1845, G. Bancroft, i^usachusetU. 
Sept. 9, 184G, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 7, 1849, TV. B. Preston, Virginia. 
July 20, 1850, W. A. Graham, N. Carolimi. 
July 22, 1852, J. P. Kennedy, Maryta^ut. 
March 3, 1S53, J. C. Dobbin, N. Carolina. 



Presidency. — Southern men and Slaveholders, 48 Yttn S 
months ; Northern men, 23 years months. 

Pro. Tern. Preaidency of the Senate.— Stnca 1809, held by 
Southern men and Slaveholdera, except for three or four MMioni 
by Northern men. 

Speakership of the House. — Pilled by Southern menandSlaT«- 
boldcn forty-three years. Northern men, twenty-flve. 




n« 



twtt riurku MSB cuix 



a^mmt Owrt.— A taAJotitj of the J«%m, iadMCic n^ef 
jHUee, SoMthen nen and SkTekoUera. 

&creCer|»'b^ ^ Btatc—Vated bj SaaOtan wkm mid 8brre> 
holdrn Cart; jean, Xortbem, tves^-aem. 

Aaomey Gtneraiaip.—natd by Sontben Men and Smre- 
Iu>]>kn> furtf-twd ye»r*. Nortben n«a, tweuty-ftTC. 

ITtir and Xar^.—Sttnl^rjAif of the Xa*7, SootherB men «ad 
SI>Teh'>l<leni, Ibc tut usteen jnean, with an iBterral of two 

WiLUAM Hesbt Qcbutt, of South Carolina, a gentlc- 
man of enviable litcrarj attainments, and ooe fimn whoD 
we may expect a contbnation of good serrtce id tbe enu- 
ncntl; holy croBade naw going on against tUxveij and 
the devil, furnished not long since, to the Ediiii»T^ Re- 
vitw, iu the course of a long and highly interesting article, 
the following summary of oligarchal usurpations — show- 
ing that shavebolders have occnpicd the principal posts 
of the Government nearly two-thirds of the time : — 



PreitiilcnU . - . . 


11 ou 


of 16 


Judges of the Supreme Court 


- 17 ou 


of 28 


Attorneys-General . - - 


Uou 


of 19 


I'rcBidentR of the Senate 


- 61 ou 


of 77 


Speakers of the House • 


- 21 ou 


of 33 


Foreign MmisterB 


- 80 ou 


of 134 



Ab a matter of general interest, and as showing that, 
while there have been but 11 non-slaveholders directly be- 
fore the people as candidates for the Presidency, there 
have been at kast 16 slaveholders who were willing to 
Bervo their country in the capacity of chief magistrate, 
the following tabl may bo here introduced : — 
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BISULT OF THB FUgStDEHTUL BLBcnONS IN TUB UNITED STATES 
FROll 1t96 TO 1856. 

T«r. KuneorCndldita. ZlaeflnUi 

.-Q. ( John Adamn - - - - 71 

"""i Thomas Jefferson - - - 68 

lanfiS Tliouas Jefferson - - - 73 

^°^ j John Adams - - . 64 

1 am i Thomas Jefferson ... 162 

'■'^^^ j Charles C. Pinckney - - 14 

,Q/ioi James Madison ... 128 

^'^'^ i Charles C. Pinckney - - 45 



1812 
1816 



18M-( 



James Madison 

Do Witt Clinton ... 89 

James Monroe - - - - 183 

RufusKing- ... 34 

{ James Monroe ■ - . - 218 

f No opposition but one vote - 

{Andrew Jackson* ... 99 

John Q. Adams ... 84 

W. II. Crawford - - - 41 

Henry Clay ... 37 

loaS Andrew Jackson ... 178 

"*'^i John Q. Adams ... 83 

{Andrew Jackson ... 219 

Henry Clay ... 49 

John Floyd - - - - 11 

William Wirt ... 7 

(Martin Van Buren . . - 170 

William H. Harrison - - 73 

Hugh L. White - • • 26 

Willie P. Mangum - - - 11 

Daniel Webster ... 14 

William H. Harrison - - 234 

Martin Tan Buren ... 60 

James K. Polk ... 170 

Henry Clay .... 105 

Zachary Taylor - - . 163 

Lewis Caas ~ - . . IZJ 

Franklin Pierce - . . 254 

^ General WinSeld Scott • 42 

( James Buchanan ... 174 

1856 \ John C. Fremont - - - 114 

i Millard Fillmore ... g 

*HorIudrahytlia peopla; Jatm Q. Adunt ttacM br th« Eous of RapnM» 



1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 



As a Bort of uccompanimcut to tables, 50, 51, 52 and 53, 
we will here introduce a. few itema which will mote fully 
Ulustrate the liberality of Freedom and the niggardliaess 
of Slavery. 

From an editorial article that appeared in the Rich- 
mond (Va.,) DispaliA, in July, 1S56, bewailing the close- 
fistcdness of slavery, wc make the following extract i — 

" Qerrit Smith, the Aholitigniat, has juat pledged himBelf to 
give S'lSOO a month Tor the next twuire months to aiU in estab- 
lishing FrcL'Joni in KansaH. Ilf gavf, but a short time since, nl 
the KinsBS relief meeting in Albany, $3,000. Prior to that, he 
had eent about $1,000 to tho Boston Emigrant Committee. Out 
of his o>»n funds, be subeequmitly equipped q Madison county 
company, of one hundred piclted meu, and paid their eipenses 
to Kansas. At Syracuse ho subscribed $10,000 for Abolition 
pnrposes, so that his entire contributions amount to at least 
840,000." 

An Eastern paper saya : — 

" The sum of $500 was contributed at a meeting at New Bed- 
ford on Monday evening, to make Kansas free. The following 
suma huTo been contributed for the same purpose: 8^000 in 
Taunton : $000 in Raj^ham : $S00 in Clinton : 8300 in Danbury, 
CU In Wisconsin, $2,500 at Janesvillo : $500 at Dalton: $500 
at the Women's Aid Meeting in Chicago : $2,000 in Rockford, 111." 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Boston, January 2, 1857, 
iufonns ua tJiat — 

" The Secretary of the Kansas Aid Committee acknowledges 
the receipt of $42,078." 

Exclusive of the amounts above, the readers of lie New- 
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York Tr&uM have contribnted about $30,000 for the p^l^ 
poee of Becuriog Kaqsas to Freedom ; and, with the same 
object in view, other indiTiduals and societieB have, from 
time to time, made large contribationa, of which we have 
failed to keep a memorandum. The legislature of Ver- 
mont has appropriated $20,000 ; and other free State 
Icgialatures are prepared to appropriate millions, if neces- 
sary. Free men have determined that Kansas Bhall be 
free, and free it soon shall be, and ever so remain. Haiv 
monioualy the work proceedB. 

Now let U8 see how slavery has rewarded the poor, ig- 
norant, deluded, and degraded mortals — swaggering llck- 
BpittleB — who have labored so hard to gain for it " a local 
habitation and a name" in the disputed territory. One D. 
B. AtehisoD, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Bor- 
der Buffiana, shall tell us all about it Over date of Octo- 
ber 13th, 1856, he says : 

"Up to this monient, from all the States except MiMouri, we 
have only received the following suma, and through the following 
persons : — 

A. W. Jones, Houston, Miss., .... $152 

H. D. CUyton, Eufala, Ala., ...... 600 

Capt. Deedrick, South Curolina, ... 600 

81,152." 

On this snbject, furtiier comment is unnecessary. 

Numerous other contrasts, equally dispn^rtionate, 
might be drawn between the vigor and mnnificence of 
freedom and the impotence and stinginess of slavery. We 
will, however, in addition to the above, advert to only a 
single instance. During the latter part of the snmmer of 
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1855, the citizens of the niggerrillea of Ntt folk aod Porte- 
mouth, in Virginia, were sorely plagued with yellow fever. 
Many of tlicm fell Tictims to the diaeaae, and most of ttiosa 
■who survived, and who were not too unwell to travel, left 
their homes, horror-atricken and dejected. To the liorror 
of mankind in general, and to tbe glory of fi-eemen in pai^ 
ticular, contributiouB in money, provisions, clotting, aad 
other valuable supplies, poured in ti'om all parts of the 
country, for the relief of the eulTcrcrB. Portsmontli alone, 
according to the report of her relief association, received 
|4S,54T in cash from the free States, and only |I3,183 io 
cash from all the slave States, exclusive of Virginia, within 
whose borders the malady prevailed. Including Virginia, 
the sum total of all the slave State contributions amounted 
to only $33,398. Well did the Richmond Exandner remark 
at the time — " we fear that generosity of Virginians is but 
a figure of speech." Slavery I thy name is shame ! 

In connection with tables 44 and 45 on page 292, it will 
be well to examine the following statistics of Congressional 
representation, which we transcribe from Reynold's Polit- 
ical Hap of the United States : — 

UNnED STATES SENATE. 

15 free Stales, with ft white popuUUon of 13,238,670, btve 32 
Senators. 

15 slave StBt«B, with a white populatios of 6,186,477, have 30 
Senators. 

So that 413,708 free men of the North enjoy but the same pol- 
itical privilegeB in the U. S. Scnat« as is given to 206,215 slave 
propagaa dials. 
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HOUSE OF REPBBSBNTATITEa. 

The free States bare ft totftl of 144 members. 
The slave States have a total of 80 members. 
One free State RepreaentatiTe represeots 91,935 uLite men 

One slave State Representativo represents 6^725 white men 

Slave RcpreseDtatioD gives to slavery an advantage over free 
dom of 30 votes in the House of Repreeentativee. 

CUSTOU-HODSE KECEIFTS. — 1854. 

Free States, $80,010,488 

8Uve Stales 5,186,909 

Balance !□ (kvorof the Free States, $64,673,620 

A contrast qntte distinguishable I 

That the apologists of slaTGiy caDnot excuse the shame 
and the shabbiness of themselveB and their coimtry, as we 
have frequently heard them attempt to do, by falsely a» 
serting that the North has enjoyed over the South the ad? 
vantages of priority of settlement, will fully appear from 
the following table : — 

FBBB STATES. 

1614. New-Tork first settled by the Dutch. 
1G20. Massachusetts settled by the Poritans. 

1623. Naw-Hampshire settled fay the PoritaDS. 

1624. New-Jersey settled by the Dutch. 

1635. Connecticut settled by the Puritans. 

1636. Rhode Island settled by Roger Willianu. 
168a Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1791. Vermont admitted into the Union. 
1802. Ohio admitted into the Union. 
1816. Indiana admitted into the Union. 

14* 



I 
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IS18. Illinois kdmitted into the Udioq. 
tS20. Maine udmitted into the Union. 
1636. Michigan admitted into the Union. 
1846. Iowa admitted into the Union. 
1848. Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 
1850. California admitted into the Union. 



1607. Tirgini* first settled by the English. 
1627. Delaware settled bj the Swedea and Fine. 
1G35. Maryland settled by Irish CathoUce. 
1650. North Carolina settled by the English. 
1670, South Carolina settled by the Hugnenots. 
1733. Georgia settled by Qen. Oglethorpe. 
1782. Kentucky admitted into the TTnion. 
1796. Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
1811. Louisiana admitted into the Union. 
1S17. MiEsiseippi admitted into the Union. 
1810. Alabama admitted into the Union. 
1821. MisEouri admitted into the Union. 
1830. Arkansas admitted into the Union. 

1845. Florida admitted into the Union. 

1846. Texaa admitted into the Union. 

In the course of an exceedingly interestmg article od 
Iht! early settlements in America, R. K. Browne, formerly 
editor and proprietor of the San Francisco Eveiung JoumtU, 
says : — 

" Many people seem to think that the Pilgrim Fathers were 
the first who settled upon our shores, and therefore that they 
ought to be entitled, in a particular manner, to our remembrance 
and esteem. 

This is not tbc case, and ^e herewith present to our readers a 
list of settlements made in the present United States, prior to 
that of Plymouth - 
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KtUed 

15G5. St. Augustine* fouudtsd by Pedro Melendez. 

15S4. Sir Walter Raleigh obtains a patent and Bends two ves- 
eels to the American coast, which receiTes the name nf Virg4n(g, 

1607. The first eSectual settlement made at Jamestown, Ta., 
by the London Company. 

1614. A fort erected bj the Butch upon the site of New-York. 

1615. Fort Orange built near the site of Albany, N. T. 

1619. The first aeneral Assembly called in Virginia. 

1620. The Pilgrims land on Plymouth Rock." 

AT THE TilS. 



At an AgricuItuTftl Fair held at WatertowD, in the State 
of New- York, on the 2d day of October, 1856, two hundred 
and twenty premiume, ranging from three to fifty dollars 
each, were awarded to snccessfnl competitors — ^tho aggre> 
gate amount of eaid premiums being $2,396, or an average 
of $10.89 each. From the proceedings of the Awarding 
Committee we make the following extracts ; — 



Best Horse Oolt, 


George Parish, - 


925.00 


Best Filly, 


J. Staplia, - - . 


■ 20.00 


Best Brood Mare, 


A. Blimt, - - - 


25.00 


Best Bull, 


Wm. Johnson, ■ 


- 25.00 


Best Heifer, 


A. M. Rogers, - 


20.00 


Best Cow, 


O.Baker, - - 


- 25.00 


Best Stall-fed Bee^ 


J.W.Taylor, - 


10.00 


Best sample Wheat, 


Wm. Ottley, - 


■ 5.00 


Best sample FUiseed, 


H. Weir,- - - 


3.00 


Bestsample Timothy Seed 


, E. S. Hayward, 


■ 3.00 


(Highest) Best Team of Oxen, 


Hiram Oonverse, 


50.00 


(Lowest) Best sunple Sweet Cora, 


L. Marshall, - 


■ 3.00 



A^r^ate amonnt of twelve premioms, 
An a-rerage of 817.83 each. 



TREE neraKS *sd suve. 



VHAT &LAVEBT I>1» 



At the Rowan Coantj AgrictJtnral Fair, held at Mineral 
Springs, in North Curolina, oq the 13th day of November, 
1856, thirty premianis, ranging from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars each, were awarded to BPcwesfnl competitors 
— the aggregate amount of said premiums being |13, or 
an average of $1.40 each. From the proceedings of the 
Awarding Committee wc make the following extracts : — 



Best Horse Colt, 


T. A. Burlte. - - 


82.0C 


Best Filly, 


James Cowan, - 


■ 2.00 


Beat Brood Mare, • 


M. W. Goodman, - 


2.00 


Best Bull, 


J. F.McCorkle,- 


- 2.0C 


Beat Heifer, 


J. F. McCorkle, - 


2.00 


Best Cow, 


T. A. Burke, - 


- 2.00 


Best Stall-fed Beef, 


S. D. Eaakin, - - 


1.00 


Best Sample -Wheat, 


M. W. OoodmiD, 


- 50 


Best lot Beefs, 


J. J. Summerell, - 


25 


Best lot Turnips, 


Thomas Barber, - 


- 25 


(nigheat) Best pair Mitch Horses 


, R. W. Griffith, - - 


2.00 


(Lowest) Best lot Cabbage, 


Thomas Hyde, - 


- 25 



Aggregate amount of tweke premiums, 
An avenge of 91.36 each. 



S16.25 



Besides the two hundred and twenty prcmioms, amonnt- 
ing in the aggregate to $2,396, freedom granted several 
diplomas and silver medals ; besides the thirty premiums 
amounting in the aggregate to $12, slavery granted none 
— nothing. Wliile examining these figures, it should be 
recollected that agriculture is the peculiar province of the 
slave States. If commerce or manufactures had been the 
flubject of the fair,»tho result might have shown even a 
greater disproportion in favor of freedom, and yet there 
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, would hare been some escaee for slavery, for it :oakeB no 
pretensions to either the one or the other ; but as agricul- 
tare was the subject, slavery can have no excuse what- 
ever, but must bear all the shame of its niggardly and re- 
volting impotence ; this it mnat do for the reason that 
agriculture is its special and almost only pnrsmt 

The Ebfobts of the Comptrollers of the States of New 
Tork and North Carolina, for the year 1856, are now be- 
fore as. From each report we have gleaned a single item, 
which, when compared, the one with the other, speaks 
Tolnmes in favor of frfiSdom and against slavery. We 
refer to the average valne per acre of lands in the two 
States ; let slavocrats read, reflect, and repent 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in' the 
State of 

NXW YORK, 

AcnsiorUud .... 80,080,000 

Valaed at . ' . . $1,112,188,136 

Average valne per acre . S86.97 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the 
State of 

NORTH (UBOUKA, 

Acres of land .... 82,460,660 

Vatned at . 896,800,636 

Arerage value per acre 88.06 

It is difficult for ns to make any remarks on the official 
facts above. Our indignation is stonck olmoBt dnmb at 
this astoonding and revolting display of the awful wreck 
that slavery is leaving behind it in the Sonth. We will, 
however, go into a calcolation for the pnrpose of ascer- 
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taining as nearly as possible, in this odo parttLuIar, 1 
much North Curolina has lost by the retention o' slavery. 
As wc have already seen, the average value per acre of 
land in the State of New York ia ^3C.97 ; in North Caro- 
lina it is only $3.06 ; why ia it so much lesa, or even any 
less, in the latter than in the former 7 The answer is, 
datxry. In soil, in climate, in minerals, in water-power 
for manufactural purposes, and in area of territory, N'ortli 
Carolina has the advantage of New York, and, with tiie 
esceptiou of slavery, no plausible reason can possibly be 
oesigned why land should not be at Itatt as valuable in the 
valley of the Tadkin as it is along the banks of the 
Genesee. 

The difference between $36.91 and $3.06 is $33.91, 
which, multiplied by the whole number of acres of land in 
North Carolina, will show, in this one particolar, the enor^ 
mouB loss that Freedom has sustained on account of Slav* 
ery in the Old North State. Thus :— 

33,450,560 acres a $33,91 .... $1,100,398,489. 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the mind, however, 
that this amoant, large as it is, is only a moity of the 
sum that it has cost to maintain slavery in North Carolina. 
From time to time, hundreds upon hundreds of millions of 
dollars have left the State, either in search of profitable, 
permanent investment abroad, or in the shape of profits to 
Northern merchants and manufactures, who have become 
the moneyed aristocracy of the country by suppIyiLg to 
the South such articles of aecoasity, utility, and adorn- 
ment, as would have been produced at home but for the 
pernicious presem-e of the peculiar institution. 
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A reward of Eleven Hnndred MiUions of Dollars la of- 
fered for the conversion of the landa cS North Carolina 
into free soil. The lands themselves, desolate and impov* 
erished under the fatal foot of slavery, ofler the reward. 
How, then, can it be made to appear that the abolition of 
slaveiy in North Carolina, and, indeed, throaghont all the 
Southern States — for slavery is exoeedia^ly inimical to 
them all — is not demanded by every coosideratioa of 
justice, pmdence, and good sense T In 1850, the total 
value of all the slaves of the State, at the rate of four hun- 
dred dollars per head, amounted te less than ooe hundred 
and sixteen millions of dollars. Is the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions of dollars more desirable than 
the sum of eleven hundred millions of dollars f When a 
man has land for aale, does he reject thirty-six dollars per 
acre and take three ? Non-slaveholding whites I look 
well to your interests 1 Many of you have lands ; com- 
paratively speaking, yoahave nothing else. Abolish sla- 
very, and yon will enhance the value of every league, 
your own and your neighbors', from three to thirty-six dol- 
lars per acre. Your little tract containing two hundred 
acres, now valued at the pitiful sum of only six hundred 
dollars, will then be worth seven thousand. Tour chil- 
dien, now deprived of even the meagre advantages of 
common schools, will then reap the benefits of a collegiate 
education. Tour rivers and smaller streams, now wast- 
ing their waters in idleness, will then tiim the vHieels of 
multitudinous mills. Tour bays and harbors, now nn- 
known te commerce, will then swarm with ships from 
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every enlightened quarter or tho globe. Xon-slareludil- 
ing TOhitca I look well to your interests I 

Would the elaveholdera of North Carolina lose anything^ 
by the abolition of slavery ? Let oa ace. According to 
their own eatiinate, their slaves are worth, in round niiin- 
bers, say, one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
There are in the State twenty-eight thousand slaveholders, 
ownijog, it may be safely assumed, an average of at least 
five hundred acres of land each — fourteen tniUione of acres 
in all. Tliis number of acres, multiplied hy thirty-three dot 
lars and ninety-one cents, the difference in value betv^een 
free soil and slave soil, makes the enormous sum of four 
hundred and seventy-fonr millions of dollars — showing 
that, by the abolition of slavery, the slaveholdcra them- 
selves would realize a net profit of not less than three 
hundred and fifty-four millions of dollars I 

Compensation to slaveholders for the negroes now in their 
possession I The idea is preposterous. The suggestion ia 
criminal. The demand is unjust, wicked, monstrous, dacm- 
able. Shall we pat the bloodhounds of slavery for the sake 
ofdoingthem a favorf Shall wo fee the curs of slavery in 
order to make them rich at oni expense f Shall we pay the 
whelps of slavery for the privilege of converting tiiem into 
decent, honest, upright men? No, never I The non-BlavehoI- 
derscxpecttogain, and willgain, something by the abolition 
of slavery ; but slaveholders themselves will, by far, be the 
greater gainers ; for, in proportion to population, they own 
much larger and more fertile tracts of land, and will, aa a 
matter of course, receive the lion's share of the increase 
in the value of not only real estate, but also of other gen- 
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nine property, of vbich they are likewise the principal 
owners. How ridicalonsly absurd, therefore, is the objeo- 
tion, that, if we liberate the slaves, we min the masters I 
Not long since, a gentleman in Baltimore, a native of Ma^ 
lyland, remarked in our presence that he was an aboli- 
tionist because he felt that it was right and proper to be 
one ; " but," inquired he, " are there not, in some of the 
States, many widows and orphans who would be left 
in destitute circumstencea, if their negroes were taken 
from them V In answer to the question, we replied that 
slavery had already reduced thousands and tens of tbon- 
sands of non-slaveholding widows and orphans to the low- 
est depths of poverty and ignorance, and that we did not 
believe one slaveholding widow and three orphans were 
of more, or even of as much consequence as five non- 
slaveholding vridowe and fifteen orphans. "Tou are 
right," exclaimed the gentleman, " I bad not viewed the 
Bubject in that light before ; I perceive you go in for the 
greatest good to the greatest nnmber." Emancipate the 
negroes, and the ex-slaveholding vridow would still retein 
her lands and tenements, which, in consequence of being 
snrronndnd by the magic influences of liberty, would soon 
render her far more wealthy and infinitely more respects 
able, than she could possibly ever become while trafficking 
in human flesh. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the State in 
which he resides at least three times as much as he, in the 
whole conrse of his life, is worth to his master. Slavery 
benefite no one but iia immediate, individual owners, and 
them only in a pecuniary point of view, and at the aacr^ 
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fice of the dearest rights and iatereata of the whole masa 
of noD-glavcbcilders, white aad black. Even the mastera 
themselves, as we have already shown, would bo far bet- 
ter off without it than with it. To all clasBcs of society 
the institution is a curse ; an especial corse is it to those 
who owa it not. Non-slaveholdin^ whites I look well U> 
your interests I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OOHMERCIAL OITIES — SOUTBtBtl COXXBBCI. 

OuB theme ia a cily — a great Sonthern importing, ex- 
porting, and mannfactoiing cit;, to be located at Bome 
point or port on the coast of the Carolinaa, Georgia or Vir» 
giuia, where we can carry on active commerce, buy, sell, 
fabricate, receive the profits which accrue from the ex- 
change of onr own commoditica, open facilities for direct 
commnnication with foreign coontriea, and eBtablish all 
those collateral Bonrces of wealth, ntilitj, and adornment, 
which are the nsoal concomitantfl of a metropoliB, and 
which add bo very materially to the interest and import- 
ance of a nation. Without a city of this kind, the South 
can never develop her commercial resources nor attain to 
that eminent position to which those vast resources wonld 
otherwise exalt her. According to oalcnlations based upon 
reasonable estimates, it is owing to the lack of a great 
commercial city in the Sonth, that wo are now anmiaUy 
drained of more than One Hundred and Twenty Millions 
of Dollars 1 We should, however, take into consideration 
the negative Iobs as well as the positive. Especiallj 
should we think of the influx of emigrants, of the visits of 
strangers and cosmopolites, of the patronage to hotels and 
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public halls, of the profits of travel and tnmsportatioQ, of 
the emoluments of forei^ and domestic trade, and of an- 
mcTons other advaDtages which have their origiD exclo- 
sively iu wealthy, enterprising, and densely popolat«d 

Nothing is more evident than the fact, that our people 
have never entertained a proper opinion of the importance 
of home cities. Blindly, and greatly to our own injury, 
we have contributed hundreds ofmiUious of dollars towards 
the erection of mammoth cities at the North, while our 
own magnificent bays and harbors have been most sliame- 
fully disregarded and neglected. Now, instead of carry- 
ing all our money to New-Tork, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, suppose we had kept it on the south side of 
Mason and Dixon's line — as we would have done, had it 
not been for slavery — and had disbnrsed it in the npbnild- 
ing of Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston, or Savannah, how 
much richer, better, greater, would the South have been 
to-day I How much larger and more intelligent would 
have been our population. How many hundred thousand 
natives of the South would now be thriving at home, in- 
stead of adding to the wealth and political power of other 
parts of the Union. How much greater would be the num- 
ber and length of onr railroads, canals, tnmpikes, and tel- 
egraphs. How much greater would he the estent and 
diversity of our manufactures. How much greater would 
be the grandeur, and how much larger would be the num- 
ber of our churches, theatres, schools, colleges, ly^icums, 
banks, hotels, stores, and private dwellings. How many 
more clippers and steamships would we have sailing on 
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the oc«au, how vaetl; more repotable would we be abroad, 
how infinitely more respectable, progreasive, and happy, 
would we be at home. 

That we may learn somethiog of the importance of 
cities in general, let ob look for a moment at the great 
capitals of the world. What wonld England be without 
London ? Wbat would France be without Paris ? What 
would Turkey be without Constantinople 7 Or, to coma 
nearer home, what would Maryland be without Baltimarel 
What would Louisiana be without New Orleans 7 What 
would South Carolina be withont Charleston ? Do we ever 
think of these countries or States without thinking of their 
cities also 7 If we want to leam the news of the country, 
do we not go to the city, or to the city papers 7 Every 
metropolis may be regarded as the nucleus or epitome of 
the country in which it is situated ; and the more promi- 
nent features and characteristics of a country, particularly 
of &e people of a country, arc almost always to be seen 
within the limits of its capital city. Almost invariably 
do we find the bulk of the floating funds, the best talent, 
and the most vigorous enorgies of a nation concentrated 
in its chief cities ; and does not this concentration of 
wealth, cnei^, and talent, conduce, in an extraordinary 
degree, to the growtii and prosperity of the nation 7 Uo- 
questionably. Wealth develops wealth, energy develops 
energy, talent develops talent. 'What, then, must be the 
condition of those countries which do not possess the 
means or facilities of centralizing their material foices, 
their energies, and their talents 7 Are they not destined 
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lo occup; an inferior rank among .lie nationa .f the 
cart!) ? Let the South answer. 

And now let u3 ask, and we would pat the qacetioa 
particularly to Southern mcrchanla, what do we so much 
need as a great Soutliera metropolis ? Merchants of the 
South, slaveholders ! you are the avaricious assaseinatora 
of your country I You are the channels through which 
more than one hundred and twenty millions of doltara — 
$120,000,000— aro annually drained from the South and 
convoyed to the North. Tou are daily engaged in the 
nnmanly and uu|i!itriotic work of impoverishing tlio land 
of your birth. You are constantly enfeebling our resources 
and rendering' us more and more tributary to distant parts 
of the nation. Your conduct is reprehensible, base, crim- 
inal. 

Whetlier Southern merchants ever think of the nume- 
rous wiiys in wliich they contribute to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Nortli, while, at the same time, tliey enervate 
and dishonor the South, has, for many years, with us, been 
a matter of more than ordinary conjecture. If, as it would 
seem, they have never yet thought of the subject, it is 
certaiidy desirable that tliey should exercise their minds 
upon it at once. Let them scrutinize the workings of 
Smithcri* money after it passes north of Mason and Dix- 
ofi's line. Let them consider how much they pay to North- 
ern railroads and hotels, liow much to Northern mer- 
ch.inls nnd Rhop-kocpcrs, how much to Northern shippers 
and iiirturcTs, bow much to Northern theatres, newspapers, 
and periodicals. Let tlicm also consider what disposition 
is made of it after it is lodged in the bands of the North. 
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Ib not the greater part of it paid out to Northern manu- 
facturera, mechanicB, and laborers, for the very articles 
which are purchased at the North — and to the eitent that 
this is doae, are not Northern manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers directly countcnaoced and encouraged, while, 
at the same time, Southern manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers, arc indirectly abased, depressed, and dis- 
abled? It is, however, a matter of impossibility, on 
these small pages, to notice or enumerate all the me- 
thods in which the money we deposit in the North 
is made to operate against us ; suffice it to say that 
it is circulated and expended there, among all classes of 
the people, to the injury and impoverishment of almost 
every individual in the South. And yet, our cousins of 
the North are not, by any means, blameworthy for availing 
themselves of the advantages which we have voluntarily 
yielded to them. They have shown their wisdom in grow- 
ing great at our expense, and we have shown our folly in 
allowing them to do so. Southern merchants, slaveholders, 
and slave-breeders, should be the objects of our censure ; 
they have desolated and impoverished the South ; they 
are now making merchandize of the vitals of their coun- 
try ; patriotism is a word nowhere recorded in their vo- 
cabulary ; town, city, country — they care for nei^er ; 
with them, self is always paramount to every other con- 
sideration. 

Having already compared slavery with freedom in the 
Slates, we will now compare it with freedom in the cities. 
From every person aa yet unconvinced of the despicable- 
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, ,^ jittcntioB to the fol- 
>.'Jxu themaelTes : — 



to occapjr rh iiue 
eutli t Lot the ? 

And ngw lot ^. ^;'"^^^,„ Co«Praou.iR'. OFricB, i 
pHrllculM^f t-' ' 'O^^^^ Febniftt7 17th, 18S7. \ 

need M • ' ^ 

""""' " J^''^'W°' l^'^od I'M l"*" hMidcd to me for 

of JO* ' j-J'j ^s picwaro in giving as folloirs : 

mftT ^(^ll^MMnoilt of property io Uiie cit;)r wu mado 



1 



^trttfl 



^^*lp4 of *U the real and penonal property in the atj, oc- 

■*'^'- is 8511,740,492. 

taken in ISaS, and the number of in- 
)e obtained only from the Secretary 
Very truly yours, 

A. S. Cady. 



^■u« of the city n 
lU at that timcca 



Statk of Nbw-Tobb, Seceetart's Office, > 
Albany, Februftry 24, 185T. i 

U. R. IlELPKH, Esa., 

Dear Sir .— 
Ymits of the 17th February, ia regard to tbo populiiliau oS Iha 
nty of New York, ia before me. According to the census of 

1855 the population was 629,810 

1850 " " " 515,547 

1845 " " " 371,223 

1840 " " " 312,710 

1835 " " " 268,089 

1830 " " " 197,112 

As to the population now, yon have the Hune facilities of jat^ 
ing that we have from the above table. 
Very truly yours, 

A. N. WiKBFiKLD, Chief Clerk. 
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.M.\ vni:\ ( >i'i I' f. Ci rv IT \ 1 I,. ^ 

II. Iv. IIkli'kk, E>q., 

His Honor the Mayor of this City has requested me to reply 
to your communication of the 24th inst. addressed to him« re- 
questing answers to certain questions. 

In answer to your first intenogatoryi I would state that the 
amount of direct taxation assessed January 1st, 1856, was 
$102,053,839 ; the amount of exempt taxation (L e. property out 
of the limits of direct tax) assessed at that date was $6,054,733. 

In reply to your second Inquiry, I would state that no census 
of the city has been taken since 1850. The estimated population 
at this time is about 250,000. Respectfully Yours, &c,, &c, 

D. H. Blanchabd, Secretary, 



Office of the Mator of th2 Oitt of Philadslphia, > 

December 30, 1856. $ 

H. R. Helper, Esq., 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your note of the 25th inst, received to-day, I has- 
ten to give you the estimates you ask. 

Real Estate, 150 millions ; it is about one-half the real yalue. 
Its market price is at least 300 million dollars. 

The Personal Estate is returned at 20 millions ; it is oyer 110 
millions. There has been no census since 1850. The population 
now is 500,000. Yours truly, 

G. Vaux. 



State or Louisiana, Mayoralty or Nbw Orleans, > 
City Hall, 3d day of Jan'y, 1857. $ 

Mr. H. R. Helper, 

New-York: 

Dear Sir : — 
In answer to your note of the 24th December, I beg to refer 
you to the enclosed abstract for the yalue of real estate and 
slayes according to the list assessment. 

16 
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There has heretofore been no asseBBment of personal property 
—there having been no tax authorized until this year. The as- 
sessment is now beiDg made and will probably add about $5^000,- 
000 to the assessment as stated in the abstract. 

There has been no census since the XT. S. census of 1850, ex- 
cept an informal census, made in 1852, for the purpose of dividing 
the city into wards anew. 

The estimated population now is about 150 to 175,000 inhabi- 
tants — ^permanent population — including the floating population 
at this season, it would probably reach not less than 210,000 in- 
habitants. The U. S. census was taken in the summer months, 
and is very incorrect as to the absolute population of New Or- 
leans. Veiy respectfully, 

Tour obed't serv't, 

J. B. Walton, 

Secretary, 

By reference to the abstract of which Mr. Walton speaks, 
we find that the value of real and personal property is 
summed up as follows : — 

Real Estate, - - - $67,460,115 

Slaves, .... 5,183,580 

Capital, .... 18,544,300 



Total . - - 8^1,188,195 



CiTT Hall, Boston, \ 
Dec 31, 1856. $ 

Dear Sir: — Tours of the 25th iust, addressed to the Mayor, 
has been handed to me for a reply — and I would accordingly 
slate that the value of real and personal estate in this city, on 
the first day of May, A.D. 1856, was $249,162,500. 

The census of the city of Boston, on the first day of May, A.D. 
1855, was 162,748 persons. 
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The estJmftUd population of the cit^ of Boston at this dkte— 
Hj JU1UU7 iBt, 1857— is 165,00a 

Yours, very respectfliUj, 

8aml. T. HcOLumr, 

Cits °«-A. 

St. Louie, > 
Feb. 27, 1857. ( 
H. R. Eelpek, Esq., 

New-York : 

Dear Sir:— 
In reply to yonra of the 9th inst., I beg leave to Bt&te, thjit » 
censna of our population wu taken in the spring of 1S5S by the 
Sheriff, and although it was inaccurate, yet the popolation as re- 
turned by him vras then 125,500. That his census is too low 
tbere is no doubt Our population at this time is at least 
140,000. 

Our last assesaroent vras made in Febmai;, 1866. Tahie of 
real and personal estate, is, in round numbers, $63,000,000. 

Trusting this information will be sufficient for your purpose, 
I remun, Youra, &&, 

JoBv How, 

Mayor. 



Haior's Office, Citt Hall, Brooelin, ) 
Janoary 24th, 1857. \ 
H. R. Helfib, Eso., 

8ir:~ 
The answers to four inquiries are as follows ; 
The last aseessment of property in this <»ty was made in 
August, 1856. 

The value of all the real and personal property in the city, ac- 
cording to that assessment, is $95,800,440. 

A census of the city was taken in 1655, and the number of in- 
habitants, according to it, was 205,250. 
The estimated population now is ^S&fiOO, 
The last annua report of the Comptroller, together with a 
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comraunicatioQ of tho Mayor lo the Common Council, made on 
the 5th of Jan., 1857, hare been transmitted b; mail to jonr ad- 
dress, and from them yon may be able to obtain any further 
iiformatiaa you may doiire. Youtb, reepoctfully, 

S. S. Powell, 

Mayor. 
By C. S. BRAiNEnp. 

Mavob's OrricB. i 
Charleston, Feb. 16, 1857. $ 
II. R. Uklpkb, Esa., 

(New York,) 

Dear Sir:— 
Youra of the 9th has just been received, I sent you, through 
the Clerk of Council, some time ago, the Annual Fiscal Slate- 
IDent of the Committee on Accounts made to the City Council, 
which would give some of the information which you desire. I 
will have another copy sent you. 

No census has been taken Eincc 1848. The population at pre- 
sent must be between fifty aod sixty thousand. 

Any information which it may be In my power to funish you 
with, will always gice me pleasure to supply. 

Very reepecifuUy, 

Wu. FoBCUER Miles, 



From a report of the " Annual accounta of the city of 
CharleBtoD, for the fiscal year ending the 3lBt of Augnet, 
1856," it appears that the total value of real and personal 
property, including slaves — nearly half the population — 
was $36,127,151. 



Mayor's Office, } 
Cincinnati, Jan'y 2, 1857. J 
Dear Sii ;— Id reply to your note of the 25th ult., 1 beg leave 
to say that the 'alue of all the real and personal property in 
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this city, ih aBBeascd for taxation, amounts to $88,810,734. The 
realty bcin;; 860,701^67; the personaltj $20,795,203, ftnd the 
bank and brokers' copital $7,314,264. The assesBment of the 
realtj was made in 1853 ; that of the personalty ia made in 
March of each year. 

Onr present population is estimated at 210,000. No complete 
census has been taken since 1850. 

The total of taxes levied on the abore aseessnient of $88,810,- 
734, for city purposes, was $529,727,05. 

Very respectfully, 

Tonr ob'dt. serv't, 
n. B. Helper, Esq., Ja8. J. Farak, 

NeW'York. Mayor. 



Mator'b OFFicr, ) 

Louisville, Ey., January Ist, 1857. y 
H. R. IIelfer, Esq., 

New-Tork City, 

Dear Sir : — 
Yoar favor 24th ult. is received — contents noted. I will re- 
mark in reply, that the taxes of this city are levied only on real 
eltate, slaves, and merchandise, (exclusive of home mano&o- 
turcs,) which are taken at what is supposed to be their cub 
value, but is much less than the real value. Our last assessment 
was made the 10th January, 1856, and amounted to $31,500,000. 
There has been no census of this city taken since 1650, our 
charter requiring that it shall be taken this year. I am now pre- 
paring to have it done. It is supposed Looisville at this time 
bu a population of 65 or 70 thousand. 

I send with this my last annnsJ message to the Qeo. Coondl 
and accompanying documents. - 

BespectfuUy yours, 

JoUM Bjulbbb, J&yor, 
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H. R. Hkt 



Sir:- 



In tho May No. of IIuiiI'b Merchanle' Magaiioc jou will find 
■ome of jour questionH answered. The actual cash value ofpro- 
pertj ia not taken by tho EB^essors. Citizens are not sworn ikS 
to the ralue of their personal effects, nor is real estate given in 
at twenty per cent, of its selling cash price. Aa elaborate eaU- 
mato of the real value, in cash, of Chicago, which wc have seen. 

pnU the real eaUte at S125.000.000 

Improvemenls on the same, - - - - $24,000,000 

Personal proferty, -.-.-- 822,000,000 

In 185" (otal value, - . . - . gl/l.OOO.OOO 
On half a dozen streets in this city lota sell readily at 91,000 to 
Q1.200 per foot front, eiclnsire of improvements. 

A cecBUB of tho population of Chica^ was taken in October, 
1853, and in June, 1855, the latter by State authority. That of 
October '53 found 60,652 j that of June '55 found 80,509. The 
best estimate at present makes the number, on Uay 1st, 1857, to 
be 112,000, which is rather under than over the truth. The 
amonnt of building, in the city, is inmense, but as quickly as a 
tenentent can be spiked together, it is taken at a high rent ; and 
at no former period has there seemed so rapid an augmentation 
of population. Very truly yours, 

Rat & Medili^ 

Eda. Ck. Trib. 

RicuHoND, Va. > 
April 25th, '57. J 
U. R. Eblpeh, Esq., 

Dear Sir :— 
Tours of the 14th insL bos been received, and should have been 
answered sooner, but it was impossible to get the information 
you desired earlier. The value of the real estate in the city of 
Richmond is 518,000,000. The value of the personal is gl91,920. 
Total value $18,201,920. This does not include slaves, of whom 
there are 6,472 in the city. The State values each slave atS^OO 
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uch—making 81,941,600, wUch, tdded to the total above, makM 
820,143,520. The number of inhabitants — irhite and black, )■ 
34,612 within the corporation limits. The asBcumeut was made 
in IS59 thnK^hont the whole SUte. 

Yonn, Tery respectfollf, 

B. W. StabUL 



Uatob'b OrncB, ) 
Providence, Dec. 31et, l85C. $ 
H. R. EgLpEB, Esq., 

New York, 

Dear Sir:— 
Yours of 25lh Lb this moment received. Yon will recelva witli 
tbie a communication from the Chairman of the Board of Airnfiim- 
ora, giving the requisite information from that department I 
send ;ou this daj a census report, taken 1859, whieb will ffin 
ymx the information asked. Onr popnJatJon at this time is bfr 
tween 50 and 60,000. Reapectfollj', 

JuttB Y. BlUTH, 



.1 



B Orncm, 
Providence, Dec. 31st. 1851 
H. R. HiLPBB, Esq., 

Dear Sir:— 
His nonor, ttte Major of this Oitj, has requested me to answer 
your commmiication of the 2Sth inst., addressed to him, bo far as 
relates to the Taluation of this d^, Ac, which is herewith pr»- 

The valuation of this City in 1856 is as follows : 

Beal EsUte, ft36,467,115 

Persoiial Estate, . - - ■ 21,577,400 

Total, 858,064,516 

Onr last assessment was ordered In Jane last, and completed 
on the 1st day a^ September leak 



Hates of taxation ^7 75 per $1000. 
Amount of tax raised $450,000. 

Respectfully yours, 

Joseph Martin, 
Gunrman of the Board ofAs9es9or9, 



IIerald Office, > 

Norfolk, V&., 28th April, 1857. $ 
n. B. Helper, Esq., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir, '^-' 
The yalue of all the real estate, as re-assessed about two months 
ago, is set down, say, in round numbers, at five and a half mil- 
lions. The actual value would bring it somewhat above that 
mark. The assessment of the personal property will be com- 
pleted in three or four weeks hence ; but its exact value cannot 
be arrived at from the fact that a large portion of this descrip- 
tion of property — including slaves — is taxed specifically without 
regard to its value. It is estimated by the assessors, however, 
that the personal exceeds the real estate^ and may be safely set 
down at six and a half millions. 

There has been no census taken since 1850. The State autho- 
rities assume the population to be 16,000, but I am informed by 
the assessors that 17,000 is a fairer estimate. 

Hoping that the information given may answer the purpose 
for which you require it, I am, Respectfully yours, 

R. G. Broughton. 



Mayor's Office, > 
Buffalo, March 10, 1857. $ 

Dear Sir : — Yours, of the 9th inst., was received this morning. 

The answers to your questions are as follows : 

The last valuation of the property of our city was made in April, 

1856. 

Valuati ^n of real estate, . . .$38,114,040 

" personal estate, . . 7,360,436 

Total real and personal, $45,474,476 



'Jl -." 
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The Ust consns waa the SUte eeoBiu, taken in the sninmer of 
1855. That shoved a population of 74,214 ; a Ivr estimate now 
U 90,000. RcBpectfully, 

Tonr ob't serv't, 

F. P. Stbvkim. 



Mitok's Omcc, i 

SaTannah, 9th January, 1856. J 
H. R. Helper, Esq., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir. •— 
lareplj to jour first interrogatorj, IsendjoQ the last Mayor's 
report, in which jou will find the information joa seek. 
No census has been taken of the city since 1850. 
The estimated population is 25,000. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. P. SCBBTBH, 

Mtyor. 

From the Mayor's anDusl report, we learn that the " aa> 
seBsments or value of lands and improvements," for the 
year ending October 3Ist, 1856, amonnted to $8,999,015. 
Tho value of the personal property is, perhaps, about 
$3,000,000— total valne of real and personal estate 
$11,999,015. 

OiTT or New-Bcdfobd, i 
Mayor's Room, 1 mo., Sth, 1857. ) 
n. R. IIelpbb:— 
Tours of the 4th inst. came to hand this morning. 
In reply to your inquiries, I will say that the amount 
on the 1st day of May, 1856, was as follow* :— 

BealEsUle, $9,311,500 

Personal, 17.735,500 

Total, 827,047,000 

15* 
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The retunu of a census taken the previoos aatumn gave 20,391 
persons, from which there is not probahlj much change. 

Respectfully, 

Gbo. Howland, Jb. 
Mayor. 



Match's Office, > 

WUmington, N. 0., May 23d, 1857. $ 

H. R. Helper, Esq., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir : — 
I am in receipt of yours of 19th Inst. The value of real estate 
as per last assessment, Ist April, 1856, was $3,350,000 

We have no system by which to arrive at the value ' 
of personal property : I esUmate the amount, however, 
exclusive of merchandize, at $4fi09^(KfO 

There has been no census taken since 1850 — the present num- 
ber of inhabiUnts is estimated at 10,000. 
I regret mv inability to afford you more definite information. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

0. G. Parsley, 

Mayor, 
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From the fore^^ing commimicatioiia, we make up the 
following summary of the more important particulars : — 

MINE FRBK CIHES. 



N:itde. 


Fopiilutloo. 


WwlUu 


W«HK 




700,000 
500.000 
166,000 
226,000 
210,000 
112,000 
60,000 
90,000 
21,000 

2,083,000 


8511,740,492 
826,000,000 
249,162,500 
95.800,440 
68,610,734 
171,000,000 
68,064,616 
46,474.476 
27,047,000 

81,672,100,158 




PhiladelphU 

BoatoD 

Brooklyn 


660 
1,510 

426 
423 


pr!;^D«:::;::.::: 

Bnaio 

Hew Bedford 


967 

606 
1,288 

8754 



HiNE suTi cims. 



Nirna 


PopalatloD. 


W«lth. 


p>rcopiU. 


BalUmore 


260,000 
176,000 
140,000 
60,000 
70,000 
40,000 
17.000 
26,000 
10,000 

787,000 


$102,068,889 
91,188,106 
68,000,000 
86,127,761 
81,600,000 
20,148,620 
12.000,000 
11,999,016 
7,860,000 

«876,862,820 


621 


BL Louis 


460 
602 


Richmond 

Norfolk 

Savannah 

Wiltnlngtou 


608 
706 
480 
786 
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Let it not be forgotten that the Blavea themselTes are 
valued at so madi per head, and counted aa part c^ the 
wealth of slave cities ; and yet, though we assent^ aa we 
have done, to the inclnaion of all this flctitions wealth, it 
will be observed that the residents of free cities are far 
wealthier, per eofiia, than the residents of slave cities. 
We trust the reader will not ff'l to examine the fignres 
with great care 
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In this age of the world, commerce is an indispensable 
element of national greatness. Without commerce we 
can have no great cities, and without great cities we can 
have no reliable tenure of distinct nationality. Commerce 
is the forerunner of wealth and population ; and it is 
mainly these that make invincible the power of undying 
States. 

Speaking in general terms of the commerce of this coun- 
try, and of the great cities through which that commerce 
is chiefly carried on, the Boston Traveler says : — 

" The wealth concentrated at the great commercial points of 
the United States is truly astonishing. For instance, one-eighth 
part of the entire property of this country is owned hy the cities 
of New-York and Boston. Boston alone, in its corporate limits, 
owns one-twentieth of the property of this entire Union, being 
an amount equal to the wealth of any three of the New-England 
States, except Massachusetts. In this city is found the richest 
community, per capita, of any in the United States. The next 
city in point of wealth, according to its population, is Providence, 
(R. I.,) which city is one of the richest in the Union, having a 
valuation of fifty-six millions, with a population of fifty thousand." 

The same paper, in the course of an editorial article on 
the " Wealth of Boston and its Business," says : — 

" The assessors' return of the wealth of Boston will probably 
show this year an aggregate property of nearly three hundred 
millions. This sum, divided among 1G0,000 people, would give 
nearly $2,000 to each inhabitant, and will show Boston to be 
much the wealthiest community in the United States, save New 
York alone, with four times its population. The value of the 
real estate in this city is increasing now with great rapidity, as 
at least four millions of dollars' worth of new houses and stores 
will be built this year. The personal estate in ships, carpjoes. 
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■toeks, ii&, ii greatly increaaing with each sncceediag year, not- 
witbstanding the rnanj disagicra and losses constantly occarriog 
in such kinds of property. 

" It is Impossible to get the exact earnings of the nearly six 
hundred tliousand tons of shipping ovned in this city. Bat per- 
haps it would not be much oat of the way to set the total amotmt 
for 1855 at from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. This smn 
has probably been earned by oor fleet engi^ed in the domestic 
trade, and in commercial transactions with the East and West 
Indies, South America, the Pacific, Europe and Africa. The three 
BOQTces from which the population of Boston is maintained, and 
its prosperity continued, ore these : Commerce, trade, and mann- 
faetures. Its annual trade and soles of merchandise are said now, 
by competent jndges, to asionnt to three hundred millions of 
goods per annnm, and will soon greatly exceed that Taet sum. 
The annual mannfactures of this city are much more In amount 
than in many entire States in this Union. Thej amount, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, to nearly seTenty-five millions of dollars." 

Freeman Hunt, the accomplished editor of Hwn^s Mar- 
(Jianli Mdgaziiu, writing on the " ProgresBive Growtli of 
CitieB," Bays : — 

" London is now the greatest concentration of human power 
the world has ever known. Will its sapremacy be pennanentl 
or will it, like its predecesaora, bo eclipsed bj western rivals? 
New-Yorkers do not doubt, and indeed hare no reason to donbt, 
that their city, now numbering little more than one-third of the 
population of London, will, within the next flf^ years, be greater 
than the metropolis of the British empire. 

'' New York, with her immediate dependencies, nnmbers about 
900,000. Since 1790 she has establiahed a law of growth which 
doubles her population once in fifteen years. If this law con- 
tinues to operate, she may be expected to possess 1,600,000 in 
1871,3,600,000 in 1886, and 7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years 
bo allowed New York as her fnture period of daplication, she 
would overtake London by the end of fidy veara ; London mai/ 
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then have five millions; New-York will almost certainly hays 
more than that nnmber. 

Will the star of empire become stationary at New-York? 
The interior plain of North America has within itself more means 
to sustain a dense population in civilized comfort than any other 
region of the world. The star of empire cannot be arrested in 
its western course before it reaches this plain. Its most promis- 
ing city at present is' Chicago. The law of its growth since 1840 
seems to be a duplication within four years. In 1840 it num- 
bered 4,379. Id June of this year it will contain 88,000. At 
the same rate of increase carried forward, it would overtake New- 
York within twenty years. If six years be allowed for each 
future duplication, Chicago would overtake New-Yoric in thir^- 
three years. If the growth of Chicago should in future be mea- 
sured by a duplication of every seven years, it would contain 
5,622,000 in forty-two years. 

" In 1901, forty-five years from this time, the central plain, in- 
cluding the Canadas, will contain about eighty millions of peo- 
ple. Its chief city may be reasonably expected to contain about 
one-tenth of this population. Before the end of this century the 
towns and cities of the central plain will contain, with their 
suburbs, not less than half the entire population ; that is to say, 
forty millions. How these millions shall be apportioned among 
the cities of that day, is a subject for curious speculation." 

A FLEET OF MERCHANTKEN. 

The Boston Journal, of a late date, says : — 

'^ About one hundred sail of vessels, of various descriptions^ 
entered this port yesterday, consisting of traders from Europe, 
South America, the West Indies, and from coastwise ports. The 
waters of the bay and harbor presented a beautiful appearance 
from the surrounding shores, as this fleet of white-winged mes- 
sengers made their way towards the city, and crowds of people 
must have witnessed their advent with great delight. A more 
magnificent sight is seldom seen in our harbor." 

Would to God tliat such sights could sometimes be seen 
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in Soatheni barbors I When staTei? shall ceaae to para- 
lyse the energies of our people, then ships, coming to ns 
from the four qnarters of the globe, will, with majestic 
grandeur, begin to loom in the distance ; our bays -will 
rejoice in the presence of " the white-winged messengers," 
and our levees resound as never before with the varied 
din of commerce. 

OOKUSBCE or KOBFOIX. 

The Southtrn Argus thus speaks of the mined commerce 
of a meet despicable niggerville : — 

"We question if any other communitj, certainly no other in 
the United States of America, have made greater exertions to 
reauscitato the trade of Nurfolk tbaii the mercantile portion of 
the inhabitants ; in proaf of which nineteen-twentietha of thoM 
engaged in foreign commerce have terminated in their insolvency, 
the principal cause of whiuh has been in the vnrelenting hoatUity, 
to this d*7, from the commencement of the present centofy, of 
the Virginia Legislatnre, with the co-operation of at least the 
commercial portions of the dtisens of Richmond, Petersbnig and 
Portsmouth." 

How it is, in this enlightened age, that men of ordinary 
intelligence can be so far ted into error aa to suppose that 
commerce, or any other noble enterprise, can be established 
and saccessfnlly prosecuted under the dominion of slavery, - 
is, to us, one of the most inexplicable of mysteries. " Com* 
mercial" Conventions, composed of the self-titled lordlinga 
of slavery — Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, etcetera 
— may act out their annual programmes of farcical Don- 
sense from now until doomsday ; but they will never add 
one iota to the materin^ n» .^ or mental interests of tha 
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Soutn, — ^never can, until their ebony idol shall have been 
utterly demolished. 

BALTIMORE — FAST, FBESElTr, AND FUTURE. • 

We are indebted to the Baltimore FcUriot for the follow- 
ing interesting sketch of the Monumental City as it was, 
and as it is, and as it may be : — 

^ The population of Baltimore in 1790 was 13,503 ; in 1800, 
15,514 ; in 1810, 35,583 ; in 1820, 62,738 ; in 1830, 80,625 ; in 
1840, 110,313; in 1850, 169,054. The mcrease of inhabitants 
within two particular decades, will be found, by reference to the 
above table, to be remarkable. Between 1800 and 1810, the 
population nearly doubled itself; between 1840 and 1850, the 
increase was two- thirds ; and for the past five years, the numer- 
ical extension of our population has been even more rapid than 
during the previous decade. We may safely assume that Balti- 
more contains at the present time not less than 250.000 inhabit- 
ants. But the increase in the manufactured products of the State, 
as shown by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
matter of even greater astonishment. The statistical tables cf 
1840 estimate the aggregate value of the manufactures of Mary- 
land at $13,509,636 — thirteen million Jive hundred and nine thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-six dollars. In 1850, the value of 
the articles manufactured within the limits of the State amounted 
to $32,593,635 — thirty-two million Jive hundred and ninety-three 
thousand six hundred and thirty-Jive dollars I A signal proof 
that the wealth of the State has increased with even far greater 
rapidity than its population. A quarter of a century ago, the ^ 
sum of our manufactures did not much exceed five millions of 
dollars per annum. At this day it may be set down as falling 
bat little short of fifty millions. These are facts taken from offi- 
cial sources, and therefore understated rather than exceeded. 
They are easily verified by any one who will take the necessary 
trouble to examine the reports for himself ; and they justify us 
in the assertion th*^t wc are but fifteen years behind Philadelphia 
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in popalatioD, and are onlj tt the aame relative distanco from 
her in point of wealth. 

A change haa been going OD for some time past in our com- 
mercial and iadoBtrial a&ire which all niaj have noticed, but the 
extent of which is known to but few, and we hazard nothing in 
laying that thia enormooa pn^reSBion mnst continue, becanse it 
ia based npon a solid foundation, and therefore iubject to no or- 
dinary contingencies. 

Occapjing geognphically the moat central position on this 
Continent, with vast mines of coal lying within easy distance to 
the North and West of ns, with a barbor easy of access, and with 
railroads penetratii^ by the shortest routes the most fertile sec- 
tions of the Union, we need nothing but the judicioos fostering 
Ufa proper spirit among onr citizens to make Baltimore not only 
the commercial emporium of the South and West, but also the 
great coal mart of the Union. Onr flonr market is already the 
most eztensire in the known world — we speak without eiagger* 
ation, for this also is proven by nnqnesti enable facts. There ia 
more guano annually brought into onr port than into all the other 
ports of the United States put together, and the demand for tbii 
important article of commerce is steadily increasing. Our ship* 
ments of tobacco are immense, and as the improvement in the 
depth of the channel of the Patapaco increases, mnst inevitably 
become much greater. 

Such, then, is our present condition as a commercial commn- 
nity, and when we add that our prosperity is as much owing to 
onr admirable geographical position as to the energy of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, we design to cast no imputation on 
these excellent citizens, but rather to stimulate them to renewed 
efforts in a field where enterprise cannot fail of reaping its due 

Take any common map of the United States and role an ur 
line across it from Baltimore to St. Louis, and midway between 
the two it will strike Cincinnati — the great inland centre of 
trade— traveraing at the same time those wonderfully fertile val- 
leys which lie between the latter point and the Mississippi river. 
Now let it he remembered that since the introduction of rail- 
ways fluvial naviga ' }n haa been, to a considerable extent, super- 
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seded by inland transport^ because of the greater speed and oer 
taintj of the latter. Let it be remembered also that the migra- 
tion westward is incessantly going on, and that with every farm 
opened within striking distance of a great arterial railway, or its 
anastomosing branches, a certain amount of freight must find its 
way to the seaboard markets, while the demand for manufiustured 
products, and for domestic or foreign commodities, in exchange 
for breadstuffs or raw material, must necessarily increase ; 
thereby adding greatly to the prosperity of the commercial cen- 
tre towards which articles of export tend, and from wluch im- 
ports in return are drawn. It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of what this trade will be fifty years hence, or what the^ 
population of Baltimore, situated as she is, will by that time 
have become. 

Reasoning from causes to effects, and presuming that ordinary 
perseverance will be used in promoting the interests of oar city, 
industrially and commercially, we are justified in believing that 
its progress must be in an accelerated ratio, and that there are 
those now living who will look back with surprise and wonder 
at its growth and magnitude, as we have done while comparing 
its present aspect with that which it exhibited within our own 
memory." 

It is a remarkable fact, but oue not at all surprising to 
those whose philosophy leads them to think aright, that 
Baltimore and St. Louis, the two most prosperous cities in 
the slave States, have fewer slaves in proportion to the 
Aggregate population than any other city or cities in the 
South. While the entire population of the former is now- 
estimated at 250,000, and that of the latter at 140,000 — 
making a grand total of 390,000 in the two cities, less 
than 6,000 of this latter number are slaves ; indeed, neither 
city is cursed with half the number of 6,000. 

In 1850, there were only 2,946 slaves in Baltimore, and 
2,656 in St. Louis — ^total in the two cities 6,602 ; and m 
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both places, thank Heaven, this heatheuisli dara of the 
population was lapidl; decreasing. The census of, 1860 
will, in all probability, show that the two cities are eo- 
tjrel; exempt from slaves and slavery ; and that of 1810 
will, we prayerfully hope, show that the United States at 
large, at that time, will have been wholly redeemed from 
the unspeakable curse of human bondage. 

What aboiit Southern Commerce ? Is it not almost en- 
tirely tributary to the commerce of the North T Are we 
not dependent on New-Tork, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, for nearly every article of merchandise, whe- 
ther foreigri or domestic f Where are our ships, our mari- 
ners, our naval architects f Alas I echo answers, where 1 

Reader I would you understand how abjectly slave- 
holders themselves are enslaved to the products of Nwth- 
em industry ? If you would, fix your mind on a Southern 
' "gentlemaQ" — a slav&-breeder and human-flesh monger, 
who professes to be a Christian I Observe the routine of 
his daily life. See him rise in the morning from a North- 
ern bed, and clothe himself in Northern apparel ; see him 
walk across the floor on a Northern carpet, and perform 
his ablutions ont of a Northern ewer and basin. See him 
uncover a box of Northern powders, and cleanse his teeth 
with a Northern brush ; see him reflecting his physiog- 
nomy in a Nortbero mirror, and arranging his hair with a 
Northern comb See him dosing himself with the mendi- 
caments of Northern quacks, and perfuming his handker^ 
chief with Northern cologne. See him referring to the 
time in a Northern witch, and glancing at the news in a 
Northern gazette. ?ee him and hia family sittin^r U 
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NortUeru cliaire, aud Binging and praying oat of Northflm 
books. See him at the breakfast table, saying grace over 
a Northern plate, eating with Northern cutlery, and drink- 
ing from Northern utenailB, See him charmed with the 
melody of a Northern piano, or musing over the pages of 
a Northern novel. See him riding to his neighbor'a in a 
Northern carriage, or furrowing his lands with a North- 
ern plow. See him lighting his eegar with a Northern 
match, and flogging his negroes with a Northern lash. 
See him with Northern pen and ink, writjug letters on 
Northern paper, and Bending them away in Northern en- 
velopes, sealed with Northern was, and impressed with a 
Northern stamp. Perhaps our Southern " gentleman" is 
a merchant ; if so, see him at his store, making an unpa- 
triotic use of his time in the miserable traffic of Northern 
gimcracks and haberdashery ; see him when you will, 
where you will, he is ever surrounded with the Industrial 
products of those whom, in the criminal inconsistency of 
his heart, he execrates as enemies, yet treats as friends. 
- nis labors, his talents, bis influence, .are all for the North, 
and not for the South ; for the stability of slavery, and 
for the sake of his own personal aggrandizement, he is 
willing to sacrifice the dearest interests of his country. 

As we see our ruinous system of commerce exemplified 
in the family of our Southern " gentleman," bo we may see 
it exemplified, to a greater or less degree, in almost every 
other family throughout the length and breadth of the 
elavoholding States. Wo are all constantly buying, 
and selling, and wearing, and using Northern merchan- 
dise, at a dou^ e expense to both ourselves and our noigh- 
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bors. If we but look at onrgelves ftttentiTel;, we ahall 
find that we are oil clothed top a fte in Northern hftbilap 
ments. Our hats, our caps, oar cravats, our coats, onr 
vests, oar pants, ooi gloTes, our boots, ooi shoes, our 
under-garments — all come from the North ; whence, too, 
Southern ladles procare all their bonnets, plumes, and 
flowers ; dresses, shawls, and scarfs ; friUs, ribbons, and 
rufBes ; cuffs, capes, asd collars. 

True it is that the South has wonderful powers of eadu- - 
raace and recuperation ; but she cannot forever support the 
reckless prodigality of her sons. We are all spendthrifts ; 
some of ua should become financiers. We must learn to 
take care of our money ; we should withhold it from the 
North, and open avenues for its circulation at home. We 
should not nm to New>York, to Philadelphia, to Boston, 
to Cincinnati, or to any other Northern ci^, every time 
we want a shoe-string ot a bedstead, a fish-hook or a hand- 
saw, a toothpick or a cotton-gin. In ease and luxury we 
have been lolling long enough ; we should now bestir 
ourselves, and keep pace with the progress of the age. 
We must expand our energies, and acquire habits of entet^ 
prise and industry ; we should arouse ourselves from the 
couch of lassitude, and inure our minds to thought and 
our bodies to action. We must begin to feed on a more 
substantial diet than that of pro-slavery politics ; we should 
leave off our siestas and post^meridian nape, and employ 
onr time in profitable vocations. Before us there is a vast 
work to be accomplished — a work which has been accu- 
mulating on our hands for many years. It is no less a 
work than that of infusing the spirit of liberty into all our 
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flystems of commerce, agricultnre, macufacturcB, goTa 
meat, Utcratare, auil religion. Oli^archal despotism must 
be overthrown ; slavery muat be abolJfihed. 

For the purpose of fihowing how absolutely Soathem 
"gentlemen," particularly elaveholding EQcrcbanls, aro 
lost to all sense of true honor and patriotism, we will 
here introduce an extract from an article which appeared 
more than three yeai'B ago in ono of the editorial columuB 
of the leading daily newspaper of the city of New-York. 
It IB in these words : — 

'' Southern merchants do indeed keep away from New-Tork 
for the reason thai Ihcy can't pay tbfir di^bls ; thoro is no doubt 
that if the jobbers of this city had not trusted Southern traders 
for the past three years, tbey would be a great deal better 
off than tbey are. * * * Already our trade with Canada is be- 
coming as promiBing, sure, and profitable, as our trade with the 
South is uncertain, nakful, and annoying." 

Now, by any body of men not utterly debased by the 
inflaencca of alavery, this langaage would have been con- 
etmed into an invitation to stay at home. But do South- 
ern merchants stay at home ? Do they build op Southern 
commerce 7 No ! off they post to the North as regularly 
as the seasons, spring and fall, come round, and there, 
like cringing sycophants, flatter, beg, and scheme, for 
favors which they have no money to command. 

The better clasaea of merchants, and indeed of all other 
people, at the North, as elsewhere, have too much genuine 
respect for themselves to wish to have any dealings what- 
ever with those who make merchandise of human beings. 
Liuited as is our acquaintance in the city of New-York, 
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Wfl know one firm there, a large wholesale hooee, that 
m&kes it an invariable role never to sell goods to a mer- 
chant from the slave States except for cash. Being well 
acquainted with the partners, we asked one of them, on 
one occasion, wb; he refused to tmst slave-driving mei^ 
chants. "BecauBe," said be, "the; are too long-winded 
and nncertain j when we credit them, they occasion as 
more loss and bother than their trade is worth." Non- 
slaveholders of the Sooth I recollect that slaver; is the 
only impediment to yoni progress and prosperity, that it 
stands diametrically opposed to all needful reforms, that 
it seeks to sacrifice yon entirely for the benefit of others, 
and that it is the one great and only canse of dishonor to 
year country. Will yon not abolish it ? May Heaven 
help yon to do yonr duty I 
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CHAPTER X. 

FACTS AND ARGUMENTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 

Finding that we shall have to leave unsaid a great msaiy 
things which we intended to say, and that we shall have 
to omit much valuable matter, the product of other pens 
than our own, but which, having collected at considerablo 
expense, we had hoped to be able to introduce, we have 
concluded to present, under the above heading, only a few 
of the more important particulars. 

In the first place, we will give an explanation of the 
reason 

WHY THIS WORK WAS NOT PUBLISHED IN BALTIMORE. 

A considerable portion of this work was written in Bal- 
timore ; and the whole of it would have been written and 
published there, but for the following odious clause, which 
we extract from the Statutes of Maryland : — 

" Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
after the passage of this act, it shall not bo lawful for any citi- 
zen of this State, knowingly to make, print or engrave, or aid in 
the making, printing or engraving, within this State, any picto- 
rial representation, or to write or print, or to aid in the writing or 
printing any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill or other paper of an 
inflammatory character, and having a tendency to excite discon- 
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tent, or etir up insurrection smongst the people of color of this 
State, or of eitber of tho other States or Territoriea of tbe Unit- 
ed StftlcB, or Itnowingly to carry or send, or to sid id the carry- 
ing or sending Ibc same for circulation amongat the inhabitants of 
either of the other Statea or TcrritorieE of the United Statei, and 
any person so offending Hhall be guilty of a felony, and shall on 
confictioD be sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary of this 
State, for a period not less than ten nor more than twenty years, 
fhiin the time of sentence pronounced on such person." — Act 
patsed Dec. 1831. See 2nd Doney. poge 1218. 

Now 80 long as slaveholders are clothed with the man- 
tle of ofEcc, 60 long wDl they continue to make laws, like 
the above, expressly calculated to bring the uon-slavchold- 
ing whites under a system of vassalage little less onerous 
ftnd debasing than that to which the negroes themselves 
are accustomed. What wonder is it that there is no na- 
tive literature in the South ? The South can never have — 
a literature of her own until after slavery shall have been 
abolishct]. Slaveholders arc too lazy and ignorant to write 
it, and the non-slaveholders — even tbe few whose minds 
are cultivated at all — arc not permitted even to make the 
attempt. Down with the oligarchy 1 Ineligibility of slave- 
holders — never another vote to the trafficker in human 
flesh I 

LEGISUTD'E ACTS AGAIKSr BLAVEBV. 

In his Compendium of the Seventh Census, Mr. DeBow 
has compiled the following useful and highly interesting 
facts : — 

"The Continental Congress of 1774 resolved to discontinue tbe 
ilave trade, in which resolution they were anticipated by tbe Con- 
16 
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vcntions of Delegates of Virginia and North (Carolina. In 1789 
the Convention to frame the federal Constitution, looked to tho 
abolition of the traffic in 1808. On the 2nd of March. 1807, Con- 
gress passed an act against importations of Africans into the 
United States after January 1st, 1808. An act in Great Britain 
in 1807 alfio made the slave trade unlawful. Denmark forbid the 
introduction of African slaves into her colonit»s after 1804. The 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, pronounced for the abolition of tho 
trade. France abolished it in 1817, and also Spain, but the ;icts 
were to take eflect after 1820. Portugal abolished it in 1618. 

**In Pennsylvania slavery was abolished in 1780. In New 
Jersey it was provisionally abolished in 1784 ; all childri'n born 
of a slave after 1804 are made free in 1820. In Massachusetts, 
it was declared after the revolution, that slavery w^as virtually 
abolished by ti.eir Constitution, (1780). In 1784 and 1797, Con- 
necticut provided for a gradual extinction of slavery. In Rhode 
Island, after 17^-l, n'» person could be born a slave. The Cor.sli 
tutions of Vermont and New Hampshire, rcsportively, abolished 
slavery. In New York it was provisionally aholishe*! in 17'J9, 
twenty eight years' ownership beinp: allowotl in slaves born after 
that date, and in 1817 it was enacted that shivery was not to 
exist after ten years, or 1.S27. The ordinance of 1787 forbid 
slavf ry in the territory northwcjjt of the <.)hio." 



Besides tlio iiistane^'S eumnerated above, slavery has 
been abolished in ni(»rc than forty dilTiTent }>art.s of the 
World witliiii the last half century, and with ij;uod results 
nvery where, exeept two or three West India ishimls, 
where the 7ie;:^ro pnpulatioii was .!;::reatly in excess of tho 
whites ; and even in tliese, tho evils, if any. that have fol- 
lowed, are n«»t justly atlributabh* t«) aludition, hut U) tlio 
previous (l(Mn«»ralization ^jrodiiced by slavery. 

In this ••'.iincction we thmv very pr-'prily introiluce the 
testimony ni' a West India jdiinter to t!ie rr-hilive advaii- 
tagCB of Free over Slave Labor. Listen t<» Charles Petty- 
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John, of Barbadoes, who, addressing himself to a citizen 
of our OWE country, says : — 

" In 1834, 1 came in poneeeBloD of 257 bIstcb, under the Uwa 
of England, which required the owner to feed, clothe, and furnish 
them with medical attendance. With this number I cuItiTsled 
mj sugar plantation until the Emancipation Act of August 111, 
1836, when the; all hecame free. I now hire a port'.on of those 
alnvcB, the hent and cheapest of conrEe, as jou hire men in the 
United Stales. The ftvcrsgenamber which I employ is lOO, with 
which I cuUivato more land at a cheaper rate, and make more 
produce than T did with 257 slares. With mj sIstcs I made from 
100 to 180 tona of sugar yearly. With 100 free negroes I think 
I do badly if I do not annually produce 250 tons. 

If, in the forty and more instaDccs to which we have 
alluded, the abolition of slavery had proved injurioua in 
a majority of cases, the attempt to abolish it elsewhere 
might, perhaps, be regarded as an ill-advised eSbrt ; bot^ 
seeing that its abolition has worked well in at least foni^ 
teen-fifteenths of all the cases on record, the fact becomes 
obvious that it is our duty and our interest to coutinno to 
abolish it until the whole world shall be freed, or until we 
shall begin to see more evil than good result from our 
acts of emancipation, 

THE TSDE FBIENII3 OF THE SOUTH. 

FrecBoilcrs and abolitionists arc the only true friends of 
the South ; slaveholders and slave-breeders arc downright 
enemies of their own section. Anti-alavery men are work- 
ing for the Union and for the good of the whole world ; 
proslavery men are working for the disunion of the States, 
and for the good of nothing except themselves. Thaa 
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and tobtcco were not bo profitable ia Eastern EanB&s, u it evi- 
dently must be, the growth uf slsTca for more Southern con- 
aumption would JneTitably prove as lucrative there as in Tirgioia 
and Maryland, which lie in correspondiDg latitudes, and whose 
chief staple export to-day consists of negro bondmen destined for 
the plantations of Louisiana and Mississippi, which could be snp- 
plied more conveniently and cheaply from Kansas than from their 
present breeding- places this side of the Alleghanies. 

Whenever we draw a parallel between Northern and Southoni 
production, industry, thrift, wealth, the few who seek to pany 
the (acts at all complain that the instauces are unfairly selected — 
thai the commercial ascendancy of the North, with the profits 
and facilities thence accruing, accounts for the striking prepon- 
derance of the North. In vain we insist thatslavery is the cause 
of this very commerciai ascendancy — that Norfolk and Richmond 
and Charleston might have been to this country what Boston, 
New-York and Philadelphia now are, had not slavery spread itf 
pall over and paralyzed the energies of the South." 

Tliia may be regarded as a fair csprcssion of the Bonti- 
incnta of a great majority of the people north of Maaoa 
and Dixon'a line. Our Northern cousins " do not hate the 
South, war on the South, nor seek to ruin the South ;" on 
tlic contrary, they love our particular part of the nation, 
and, like dutiful, sensible, upright men, they wonld pro- 
mote its interests by facilitating the abolition of slaTery. 
Success to their efforts I 

BLATERT THOrCHTFCt. — SIOIO OP COKTBinOIT. 

The real condition of the South is most graphically de- 
scribed in the following doleful admiasionsfrom the Charles- 
ton Standard: — 

" In its every aspect our present condition is provincial. Wo 
bava within ourlinita no solitary metropolis of interest or ideas 
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-no marts of eschango — no radiating cenlres of opinion. What* 
Bvei* we bftTe of genius and productire cner,^, goes frcelj it) to 
nwoU tho importance of tho North. PoBseMing the material 
which eonstitut«B Iwo-thirda of tlie commerce of the wboto conn- 
trj, it might have been KOppoeed that we could have InllueQce 
npon tbu councils of foreign States ; but we are never taken inLo 
contcmplstion. It might have been supposed that England, 
bound to us by tho cords upon which depend the ejiistcnce of 
four mlllionB of her subjects, would be considerate of our feel- 
ingB ; but receiving her cotton from the North, it Is for them she 
haa concern, and it is her inlereat and her pleasure to reproach 
ns. It might have been supposed, that, producing the material 
which is sent abroad, toua would come theBTticles that are Inken 
in exchange for it; hut to thcNtirlh ihoygo for dislrihu linn, and 
to us are parcelled out the fabrics that are suited to so remote m 
section. 

Instead, therefore, of New-York being tributary lo Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah or New Orleans, these cities are tributary 
to New-Yoik. Instead of the merchants of New-York standing 
cap in hand to the merchants of Charleston, the merchants of 
Charleston stand cap in iiand to the merchants of New- York. — 
Instead of receiving foreign ships in Soutjiem waters, and calling 
up the merchants of the country to a distribution of the cargo, 
the merchants of the South arc hurried off lo make a distribution 
elsewhere. In virtue of our relations to a greater Byslcra, we 
have little development of internal interests ; receiving supplies 
from the great centre, we have made little effort to supply our- 
selves. "We support the makers of boots, shoes, hals, coals, shirts, 
flannels, blankets, carpets, chairs, tables, mantuls, mats, carriages, 
jewelry, cradles, couches, cofBns, by the thousand and hundreda 
of thousands ; but they scorn to live amongst ua. They must 
have tho gaieties and splendors of a great metropolis, and are not 
content to vegetate upon (lie dim verge of this remote frontier. 

As it is in material interests, so it is in arts and letters— oor 
pictures are painted at tho North, our books are published at tho 
North, our periodicals and papers are printed at the North. We 
are even fed on police reports and rillany from the North. The 
papers published at the South whichignore the questions at issue 
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between the sections arc gcDcrftllj well sustained ; the books 
which expose the evila of our iDStitution are even read wiUl 
aviiiily beyond our limits, but the idea* that are turned to the 
couilition of the South are intcDScly proTincial. If, as things now 
arc, a man should rise with all the giinius of Shakspcare, or Dick- 
ens, or Fielding, or of all the three combined, and speak from the 
South, he would not receive enough to pay the costs of publica- 
tion. If published at the South, bis book would never be seen 
or heard of, and published at the North it would not be read. — 
So perfect is our provincial ism, therefore, that enterprise is forced 
to the North for a sphere — talent for a market — gcniua for tha 
ideas upon which to work — indolence for ease, and the tourist for 
attractiauB." 

Thia extract eihibita in bold relief, and in small space, 
a large number of the prcaeiit evils of past errors. It is 
charmingly frank and truthful. DeQuincey's Confcssiona 
of an opium cater arc nothing to it. A distinguished writ«r 
on medical juriaprudcnco informs us that " the kuowledge 
of the disease is half the cure ;" and if it bo true, as per- 
haps it is, we tUiuk the Standard is in a fair way to be 
reclaimed from the enormous vices of proalavcry statism. 



} OF FREEDOM IN THE SOUTH. 

" Now, by St Paul, the work goes bravely on." 

As well might the oligarchy attempt to stay the flu7 
and reflux of iho tides, as to attempt to stay the progieBs 
of Freedom in the South. Approved of God, the edict of 
the genius of UniveTsal Emancipation has been proclaimed 
to the world, and nothing, save Deity himself, can possw 
bly reverse it. To connive at the perpetuation of slavery 
is to disobey the commands of Heaven. Not to be an 
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abolitionist is to be a -wilful and diabolical instrument of 
the devil. Tbe South needs to be free, the South wantA 
to be free, the South sluiU be free 1 

The following extracts from Southern journals will show 
that the glorious light of a better era has already begun 
to penetrate and dispel the portentous clouda of slaTcry. 
The "Wcllsburg (Va.) HtTold, an independent paper, refer- 
ring to the vote of tliirtccn Democrats from that section, 
refusing, in the Virginia Legislature, in 1856, "to appro- 
priate money from the general treasury for the recapture 
of mnaway slaves," says :— 

"We presume these delegates in some degree represent their 
constitucnta, and wc are thereby encDum^d find built up in the 
confidence that tliere arc otiier interests in Virginia to be seen to 
besides Uiose pertaining to Klavery," 

A non-slavcholding Southron, in the course of a commu- 
nication in a more recent number of the same journal, 
says :— 

" Wc are tased to support slaverir. Tlie clean cash goes out 
of our own pockets into the pockets of the slaveholder, and this 
in many wajs. 1 will now allude to but two. If a slave, for 
crime, is put to death or transported, the owner is paid for him 
out of the public treasury, and under tliia law thousands are paid 
out every year. Again, a standing army ia kept up in the city of 
Richmond for no other purpose tlian to be ready to quell insur- 
rection among the staves ; this is paid for out of the public trea- 
sury annually. This standing army is called the public guard, 
but it is no loss a standingarmy always kept up. Wo will quote 
from the acts of I85G the expense of I hesc two items to the State, 
on the 23d and 24th pages of the acts : — ' To pay for slaves exe- 
cuted and transported, $22,000 ;' 'to the public guard at Rich- 
mond, §24,000.' This, be it noticed, is only for one year, mak- 
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ing ne»r 850,000 for these two objects in one year; Hut it era 
be shown by the prcEcnt unequal plan of lAzation between bIats 
property aod other property, tbat this is but a Email item of our 
cash pocketed by the elarcbolders ; and yet aome will say wo 
have no reason to complain." 

The editor of the Wheeling Gazelle publishes the follow- 
ing as bis platform on the slarcry question : — 

"Allying ourself to neither North nor South, on our own hook 
we adopt the following platform as our platform on this question, 
from which we never have and never will recede. We may pall 

on it, but WILL NEVEB LEAVB IT. 

Tho severance of the General Oovemment from slavery. 
The BKPKAL of the fugitive ilave law. 
The REPEAL of the NebToiha Kaneae Bill. 
Ab more elaee territories. 

The purchase akd mahimission of slaves in the Dibtbict 
OF Columbia, or the removal op tue seat of coveiiNUENT to 

FBEE TEBBHORT." 

Says the Baltimore CUpper: — 

' The South is contending for, and the North gainst, the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories ; but we do not think that 
either side would consent to dissolve the Union about the negro 
population — a popuUtiou which we look upon as a curse to the 
nation, and should rejoice to see removed to their native clime 
of Africa." 

The Natiowjl Era, one of the heet papers in the conntry, 
published in Waahington City, D, C, says : — 

"The tendency of slavery to diffuse itself, and to crowd ont 
free labor, was early observod by American patriots, North and 
South ; and Mr. Jeffersonj the great apostle of Repnblicuiiini, 
made an effort, in 1784, to cut short the encroaching Ude of bai^ 
baric despotiBm, br prohibiting slavery In all the territories of 
16* 
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the Union, down to thirty-one dcgreci of latitude, which ims 
then our Southern boundary. Ilis beneficent parpoae Tailed, not 
for want of a decisire majorit; of votes present in Ibe Oongress 
of the Con fe deration, but in consequence of the absence of the 
dek-gatCB from one or two States, which were neccEsary to the 
constitutional majority. When the Bubject again came up, in 
1787, Mr. Jeflereoa was Minister to France. »nd the faraoua ordi- 
nancB of that jesr was adopted, prohibiting slavery North and 
West of t!ie Ohio rJTcr. Between 1784 and 1787, the atrideB of 
slavery westward, into Tennessee and Kentucky, had become too 
considerable to admit of the policy of exclusion ; and beeidea 
those regions were then integral parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and of courdo Ihey could not b« touched without the 
consent of those Slates. In 1820, another elTurt was made to ar- 
rest the prioress of slaTery, which threatened to monopolize the 
whole territory vest of the MiEsisaippi. In the meantime the 
South had upoetatiied from the faith of Jefferson, It had ceased 
to love universal liberly, and the growing importance of the cot- 
ton culture had caused the people to look with indifference upon 
the moral defonnitj of slavery ; and, nsn matter of course, the poli- 
ticians became its apologists and defenders. After a severe strug- 
gle a compromise was agreed upon, by which Missouri was to be 
admitted with slavery, which was the immediate point in contro- 
versy ; and slavery was to be cscluded from all the territory 
North and West of that State. 

" We have shown, from the most incontestable evidence, that 
there is in slave society a much greater tendency to diffuse iteelf 
into new regions, than belongs to freedom, for the reason that it 
has no internal vitality. It cannot live if circumscribed, and 
must, like a consumptive, bo continually roving fur a change of 
air to recuperate its wasting energies." 

In tlif; Missouri Legislature, in January, 1857, Mr. Brown, 
of -St. I.ouia, proved himself a hero, a f iitriot, and a etatcs- 
man, in the following words : — 

" I am a Frec-Soiler and I don't deny it. No word or vote of 
mine shall ever inure to tho benefit of such a monstrous doctrine 
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SB the eitcnsion of Slavery over the pfttrimony of the free white 
laborers of the country. I am for the greatefit good of the 
greatest number, and againet the system which monopolizes the 
ft«e and furtile territory of our country fur & few Blaveholdera, 
to the exclusion of thousands upon thousands of the sinewy bodb 
of toil. The time vill come, and perhaps very soon, when the 
people will rule fur their awn benefit and not/or that of a (but 
which, numtrically 'peaking, it inaignijicant. I stand here in 
the midst of the assembled Lcgialitun: of Missouri to stow my- 
self a Frce-Soitcr. Let those who are scared at names shrink 
from the position if they will. I shall take my stand in bror of 
the white man. Here in Missonri I shall support the rights, the 
dignity and the welfare of the 800,000 Don-slaveholdera in pre- 
ference to upholding and perpetuating the dominancy of the 
30,000 slaveholders who inhabit our State." 

The St. Louis Democrat, in an editorial article, tmder 
date of January 28, 1857, entitled itBelf to the favorable 
regard of every true lover of liberty, by talking Uias bold- 
ly on the Buljject of the " Emancipation of Slavery in 

Missouri" : — 

" Viewing the question as a subject of State policy, we will ven- 
ture to say that it is the grandest ever propounded to the people. 
If it were aOlrmed in a consUtutional convention, and thorou^y 
carried out without any violation of vested rights, Missouri, in a 
few years subsequent to its consummation, would bo the fore- 
most State on the American continent. Population would flow 
in from all sides were the barrier of negro slavery once removed, 
and in place of 80,000 slaves, we should have 600,000 white men, 
which, in addition to the population we would have at that time^ 
would give us at once an aggregate of two millions. 

Is Missouri ambitious of political power? — a power which is 
pupping away from the South. The mode of acquiring it is 
found. We are not rush enough to attempt a description of onr 
condition if the element of free labor were introduced. The 
earth would give up its liiilden treasures at its bidding aa the seA 
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will giro up its dead ; and Ibo Boil would blcioni more luxui moily 
thao if it drank tlie dews of Uermon nightly ; ten ihonsiiDd 

keels would tex our rivers, towns along tlicir banks would grow 
info cities, and St. Louis would soon unite in iteelfthe attributes 
of tile greatest cominercial manufactunng anr] literir; melropolis 
in the world. Let it be remembered that we hav« eyery inani- 
mate clement of wealth and piiwer within our limits, and ttiat 
we require only labor — free labor — for we need not say that servile 
labor is inadequate. • • • 

There need bo no pernicious agitation, and even if there 
should, it ifi the penalty which we cannot avoid paying at soi 
time; and it is easier to pay it now, than in tiic future. Who 
that watches jiassing events and indications, is not scn&ible of 
the fact that great internal convuleiona await the bIitc States? 
Better to grajiple will) the danger in time, if danger there be. 
and avert it, than wait until it becomes formidable. One thing 
is certain, or history is no guide : that ia, that slavery cannot be 
perpetuated anywhere. An agitation now would bo the effort 
of the social system to throw off a disease which had not 
tonclied its vitals ; hereafter it would be the slruggtc for life 
with a mortal sickness. But we do not apprehend any agita- 
tion more violent th.in has been forced upon us for years by the 
pro-slivery polilicinns. Agitating the slavery question, has 
been their constant business, and nothing worse has resulted 
from it than their elevation to ofBce — no very trifling evil, bv 
the way — and the temporary subjugation of Kansas. 

Besides, wo know that alt the free States emancipated their 
bIotcs, and England and France theirs suddenly ; and we have 
yet to learn that a dangerous agitation arose in any instance." 

In addition to all tliis, it ia well known, and wc thank 
Heaven fur the fact and for the iDdicatioii, that, at the 
election licid for Mayor of St. Louis, in April, 185", the 
Abolition candidate, IiimHcU" a native of Virginia, was 
triumphantly clovatod to the chief magistracy of the city. 
Three cheers for St. Louis 1 nine for Missouri ! thirteen 
for the S» -.th ! 
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In reference to tbc late election in St. Louis, in which 
the Emancipation party triumphed, tlie Wheeling (Va.) 
Intdligtneer says : — 

" These elections do demonstrate this fact, beyond a iSTtl, that 
the eeotiment of the great majority of the people of this ITiuon 
is irrevocabl; opposed to the extension ofsliTerj ; that they are 
determined, if orcrwhclming public sentiment can avail anything, 
another slave Slate shall not be admitted into the confederacy. 
And why are they so determined'! Because they believe, and 
not only believe, but ace and know, that slavery is an unmiti- 
gated curse to the soil that sustains it. They knoiv this, because 
they sec every free Stale outstripping every slave State in all the 
elements that make a people poworiul and prosperous; because 
they see the people in the one educated and thriftj", and in the 
Other ignorant and thriftless ; because they have before their eyes 
a State like our own, once the very Union itself almost in impor- 
tance, to-day taking her rank as a fifth rate power." 

Non-el a vcholJcrs of the South I fail not to support the 
papers — tbc Southern papers — that support your interesta. 
Chief amongst those papers are the St, Louis (Mo.) Demo- 
crat, the National Era, published in Washington City, D. 
C, tlie Baltimore Clipper, the Wheeling (Va.l InleUigenaT, 
and the Wcllsburg (Va.) Herald. 

A BIGUT FEEUNQ IN TBE RIGHT QtlAItTER. 

There is but one way for the oligarchy to_ perpetuate _ 
slavery in the Southern States, and that is by perpetuating 
absolute ignorance among the non-slaveholding whites. 
This it is quite impossible for them to do. God has scat^ 
tcred the seeds of knowledge throughout every portion of 
the South, and they arc, as might have been expected, be- 
ginning to take roo in her fertile soil. The following ex- 
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tracts from letters wliich have been received since we 
commeDced writing this work, will show how powerfiUJj 
the spirit of freedom is operating upon the minds of inteN 
ligent, thinking men in the slave States, 

A Baltimorean, writing to na awhile previoua to the 
last Presidential election, says : — 

" I see that tbe Trustees of tho UniyerBity of North Carglina 
have dismisscil Prof. Ucdrick for writing a letter in favor of Re- 
pablican priaciples. Oh, what an iDglorious Boarcc of reflccliora 
Tor an American citizen! To tliink, to know that our boasted 
liberty or speech is a myth, an abstraction. To see a poor pro* 
feasor crushed under tbe fi.*et of the tvrannieal magnates of slavery, 
for daring to speak the honest Eentimcnts or bis heart. Wbere 
is (anaticisnt now, North or South 1 Oh, my country, my coon- 
try, whither art thou tending? Truly we have fallen upon 
(legeflLTatc days, God grant that they may not be like those 
of ancient Greece and Rome, ihc forerunners of our country's 



In a letter under date of November 1, 1856, a friend 

who resides in tjie eastern part of North Carolina, 
says : — 

■■ In the papers which reaebcJ me last week I notice that our 
own State has been disgraced bj a junto of pro-slavery hot -spurs, 
who had tbe audacity to meet in Raleigh for the express purpose 
of concocting measures for a dissolution of the Union. It appears 
that Iho three leading spirits of this cabal were the present gov- 
ernors of three neighboring States — three treasonable disturbers 
of the public peace, wlio, under the circumslanccs, should, in my 
opinion, have been shot dead upon the spot ! I have each of 
their names noted doivn in my memorandum, and I shall cer- 
tainly die unsatisfied, if I do not live to bear of their being tho- 
roughly tarred and featbered, and ridiien on a rail, by the non- 
•laveholding whites, against who.-ie welfare their machinations 
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bftve been chieSf leveled. Relf upon it, that, if Ibey do not Boon 
sneak «waj into their graveB, ft da; of retributive juatico nill 
roost assuredly overtake them." 

A native and resident of one of the towns in western 
North Carolina, under date of March 19, 1857, writes to ns 

as follows : — 

" While patrolling a few oighta ago I was forciblj struck with 
the truthfulness of the remarks contained in four last letter. — 
llere I am, a poor but sober and industrious man, with a family 
dependent on mo for support, and after I have finished my day's 
labor, I am compelled to walk the streets from uioc in the even- 
ing till three in the morning, to restrain the roving propensities 
of other people's 'property' — niggers. Why should I thus bo 
deprived of sleep that the slaveholder may slumber 1 I frankly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you for openiog my eyes upon 
this Gubject. The more I think and see of slavery the more I de- 
test it. * * * I am becoming restless, and have been debat- 
ing within my own mind whether I bad not betlcr emigrate to ft 
free State. • ' * If I live, 1 am determined to oppose slavery 
someicherc — here or elsewhere. It will be impossible for me to 
keep my lips sealed much longer. Indeed, I sometimes feel that 
I have been remiss in my duty in not having opened them ere 
now. Butfor the un&thomable ignorance that pervades the mass 
of the poor, deluded, slavery, saddled whites around me, I would 
not suppress my sentiments another hour." 

Again, under date of April 7, 1857, he sajs : — 

"I thank Qod that slavery will, in my opinion, soon be abol- 
ished. I wish to Ileaven I had the ability to ruse my voice sue- 
CfSsfuUy in favor of ajust system to abolish it, I would indeed 
be rejoiced to have an opportunity to do something to relieve 
the South of the awful curse. Fear not that yon will meet with 
no sympathizers in the South. You will have hosts of friends on 
every aide — even in this town, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 
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large majority of the ciliicns will &dd an enthtuiietic Amen I t 
ycur work." 

We mighl furnish similar extracts from other letters, 
but these, we tliink, are qaitc eufBcieat to stiuw tiiat the 
millenDium of freedom is rapidly dawning throaghont the 
benighted regioiia of slavery. Coveted events are happen- 
ing in charming succession. All we have to do ia to wait 
and work a little longer. 

THE ILLTTEBATE POOR WniTEa OF THB BOrTH. 

Had we the po\ver to eketoh a true picture of Ufe ' 
among the uon-alaveholding whites of the South, every in- 
telligent man who has a spark of philanthropy id his breast, 
and who should happen to gaze upon the picture, would 
burn with unquenchable indignation at that system of Afri- 
can slavery which entails unutterable miseries on the supe- 
rior race. It 18 quite impossible, however, to describe accu- 
rately the deplorable ignorance and squalid poverty of the 
class to which we refer. The serfs of Russia have reason 
to congratulate themselves that they are neither the 
negroes nor the non-slaveholding whites of the South. 
Than the latter there can be no people in Christendom 
more unhappily situated. Below will be found a few 
extracts which will throw some light on the subject now 
under consideration. 

Says William Gregg, in an address delivered before the 
South Carolina Institute, in 1851 :— 

'■ From the best eslimoles that I have l/cen able to make, I 
I'Ut dowr tlie ivhile ppopic who ought to work, and who do not, 
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or wbo are so emploj'ed as to be wholly unproduc^ve tc> the 
StAte, at one hundred and twcnt;-firo thousand. Any man who 
is an observer of things could hardly pass through our counti;, 
without being struck with the fact that all the capital, enter- 
prise, and Intelligence, is emptojed in directing alave labor; and 
the cODSciiuence is, that a large portion of our poor white people 
are wholly ueglected, and are suffered to while away an exist- 
ence in a Btate but oae step in advance of the Indian of the 
forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a change 
in public sentiment will effect ila cure. These people roust bo 
brought into daily contact with the rich and intelligent — they 
must he stimulated to mental action, and taught to appreciate 
education and the comforts of civilized life; and this, we believe, 
may be effected only by the introduction of manufactures. My 
experience at Granitcville has satislied mo that unlet^s our poor 
people can be brought together in Tillages, and some means of 
employment afforded them, it will be an ntterly hopeless effort to 
undertake to educate them. We have collected at that place 
about eight hundred people, and as likely looking a set of coun- 
try girls as may be found — industrious and orderly people, hat 
deplorably ignorant, three-fourths of tbe adults not being able to 
read or to write their own names. 

" It Is only necessary to build a manufacturing vill^e of 
shanties, in a healthy location, in any part of the State, to have 
crowds of these people around jou, seeking employment at half 
the compensation given to operatives at the North. It is indeed 
painful to be brought in contact witli such ignorance and degra- 

Again he asks : — 

" Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, 
degraded white people among us, who, in this land of plenty, 
live in comparative nakedness and starvation 1 Many a one ia 
reared in proud South Carolina, from birfh to manhood, who 
has never passed a month in which he has not, some part of the 
time, l)een stinted for meat Many a mother is there who will 
tell you that her children are but scantily provided with bread. 
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and much more scantily with meat ; and, if they be clad with com* 
fortabic raiment, it is at the expense of these scanty allowances 
of food. These may be startling statements, but they are never- 
theless true ; and if not believed in Charleston, the members of 
our legislature who have traversed the State in electioneering 
campaigns can attest the truth." 

In an article on " Manufactures in South Cardina^^ pub- 
lished some time ago in DeBow's Review, J. H. Taylor, of 
Charleston (S. C.) says : — 

" There is in some quarters, a natural jealousy of the slightest 
innovation upon established habits, and because an effort has 
been made to collect the poor and unemployed white population 
into our new factories, fears have arisen that some evil would 
grow out of the introduction of such establishments among 
us. ♦ * * The poor man has a vote as well as the rich man, 
and in our State the number of the former will largely overbalance 
the latter. So long as these poor but industrious people can see no 
mode of living except by a degrading operation of work with the 
negro upon the plantation, they will be content to endure life in 
its most discouraging forms, satisfied that they are above the 
slave, though faring often worse than he." 

Speaking in favor of manufactures, the lion. J. n. 
Lumpkin, of Georgia, said in 1852 : — 

" It is objected that these manufacturing establishments will 
become the hot -beds of crime. But I am by no means ready to 
concede that our poor, desi^raded, half-fod, half-clothed, and 
ignorant population — without Sabbath Schools, or any other 
kind of instruction, mental or moral, or without any just appre- 
ciation of character — will be injured by giving them employment, 
which will bring them under the oversight of employers, who 
will inspire them with self-respect by taking an interest in their 
welfare.*' 
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In a paper on the " Exieimon of Cotton and Wod. Fatto- 
ria at tie South," Mr. Steadman, of TcnncsBce, says : — 

" In Lowell, kbor is paid the fair compensation of 80 cents a 
daj Tor inpn, and S^ a ivcek for women, beside board, while in 
Tennessee the avcrago compensation for labor does not exceed 50 
cents per day for men, and S1,2S per week for women." 

In tho course of a speech which he delivered in Congress 
several years ago, Mr. T. L, Clingman, of North Carolina, 
said : — 

"Our manufacturing establishments can obtain the raw mate- 
rial (cotton) at nearly two cents on the pound cheaper than the 
New-England establishments. Labor is likewise one hundred 
per cent, cheaper. In the upper parts of the State, the labor of 
either a free man or a slave, including board, clothing, Jbc, can 
be obtained for from SHO to 8120 per annum. It will cost at 
least twice that sum in New-England. The difference in the coat 
of female labor, whether free or HUve, is even greater." 

The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says : — 

" We will only suppose that the ready-made shoes imported 
Into this city from the North, and sold here, were manufactured 
in Richmond. What a great addition it would be to the mean* 
of employment ! Jlovr many boya and females would find the 
means of earning their bread, who are now suffering Tor a regular 
aapply of the necessaries of life." 

A citizen of New-Orleans, writing in DeBou^i Rmao,' 

Bays : — 

" At present the sources of employment open to females (saTe 
in menial offices) are very limited } and an inability to procure 
suitable occupation is an evil much to be deplored, as tending in 
Its consequences to produce demoralization. The superior grade* 
of female laboi may be considered such as imply a necessity for 
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education on the part of the employee, while the menial class is 
generally regarded as of the lowest ; and in a slave State, this 
standard is ^ in the lowest depths, a lower deep/ from the fact^ 
that, hy association, it is a reduction of the white servant to the 
level of their colored fellow-menials." 

- Black slave labor, though far less valuable, is almost 
invariably better paid than free white labor. The reason 
is this : The fiat of the oligarchy has made it fashionable to 
" have negroes around," and there are, wo are grieved to 
say, many non-slaveholding whites, (lickspittles,) who, in 
order to retain on their premises a hired slave whom they 
falsely imagine secures to them not only the appearance 
of wealth, but also a position of high social standing in 
the community, keep themselves in a perpetual strait. 

Last Spring we made it our special business to ascertain 
the ruling rates of wages paid for labor, free and slave, in 
North Carolina. We found* sober, energetic wliite men, 
between twenty and forty years of age, engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits at a salary of $84 per annum — including 
board only ; negro men, slaves, who performed little more 
than half the amount of labor, and who were exceedingly 
sluggish, awkward, and careless in all tlieir movements, 
were hired out on adjoining farms at an average of about 
$115 per annum, including board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. Free white men and slaves were in the em- 
ploy of the North Carolina Kailroad Company ; the former, 
whose services, in our opinion, were at least twice as val- 
uable as the services of the latter, received only $12 per 
montli each ; the masters of the latter received $16 per 
month for every slave so employed. Industrious, tidy 
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white g'irls, from Bixtccn to twenty years of age, had mnch 
difficulty in hiring ihemselTes out as domeaticB in private 
families for $40 per annum — board only included ; negro 
wenches, slaves, of corresponding ages, bo ungraceful, 
stupid and filthy that no decent man would ever permit 
one of them to cross the threshold of his dwelling, wetc in 
brisk demand at from $65 to $70 per annnm, including 
victuals, clothes, and medical attendance. These are facts, 
and in considering them, the students of political and so- 
cial economy will not fail to arrive at conclusions of their 
own. 

Notwithstanding the greater density of population in 
the free States, labor of every kind is, on an average, about 
one hundred per cent, higher there than it is in the slave 
States. This is another important fact, and one that every 
non-alaveholding white should keep registered in his mind. 

Poverty, ignorance, and superstition, are the three lead- 
ing characteristics of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. Many of them grow up to the age of maturity, and 
pass throug^h life without ever owning as much as five 
dollars at any one time. Thousands of them die at an ad- 
vanced age, as ignorant of the common alphabet aa if it 
had never been invcnt«d. All arc more or loss impressed 
with a belief in witches, ghosts, and supernatural signs. 
Few arc exempt from habits of senBualifyandintemperancc. 
None have anything like adequate ideas of the duties 
which they owe either to their God, to themselves, or to 
their fellow-men. Pitiable, indeed, in the fullest sense of 
the term, is their condition. 

It is the almost utter lack of an education that has re- 
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dtiCGd them to their prcsont QoenTiable situation. 
■whole South there ia scarcely a publication of any kii 
devoted to their iDteresta. They are now completely u^ -j 
(1(^r the domination of the olignrchy, and it is madncas to 
suppose that they will ever be able to rise to a position of 
true tnanhood, until Alter the slave power shall have been 
utterly overthrown. 



( 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SOUTHERN LITER ATUBE. 



It is with some degree of hesitation that we add a chap- 
ter OD Southern Literature — not that the theme is inap- 
propriate to this work ; still less, that it is an unfruitful 
one ; but our hesitation results from our conscious inabil- 
ity, in the limited time and space at our command, to do 
the subject justice. Few, cscopt those whose experience 
has taught them, have any adequate idea of the amount 
of preparatory labor requisite to the production of a work 
into which tlie statistical element largely enters ; espo 
daily is this so, when the statistics desired are not readi- 
ly accessible through public and official documents. The 
antbor who honestly aims at entire accuracy in his state- 
ments, may find himself baffled for weeks in his pursuit 
of a single item of information, not of much importance in 
itself perhaps, when separately considered, but necessary 
in its connection with others, to the completion of a har- 
monious whole. Not unfreqnently, during the preparation 
of tlie preceding pages, have we been subjected io this 
delay and annoyance. 

T!ic following brief references to the protracted prepar- 
atory labors and inevitable delays to which authors are 
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subjected, may interest our readers, and induce them to 
regard with charity any deficiencies, either in detail or in 
general arrangement, which, owing to the necessary haste 
of preparation, these concluding pages of our work may 
exhibit : 

Goldsmith was engaged nine years in the preparation 
of " The Traveller ^^ and five years in gathering and arrang- 
ing the incidents of his ^* Deserted Village,^ ^nd two years 
in their versification. 

Bancroft, the American Historian, has been more than 
thirty years engaged upon his History of the United States, 
from his projection of the work to the present date ; and 
that History is not yet completed. 

Hildrcth, a no less eminent historian, from the time ho 
began to collect materials for his History of the United 
States to the date of its completion, devoted no less tlian 
twcnt^^-five years to the work. 

We])8lx)r, our great lexicographer, gave thirty-five years 
of his life in bringing his Unabridged Dictionary of the 
English Language to the degree of accuracy and complete- 
ness in which we now find it. 

Dr. John W. Mason, after ten years' labor in the accu- 
mulation of materials for a Life of Alexander Hamilton, 
was compelled to relinquish the work on account of im- 
paired health. 

Mr. James Banks, of Fayette ville, North Carolina, who 
recently delivered a lecture upon the Life and Character of 
Flora McDonald, was eighteen years in the collection of 
his materials. 
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Onlibicheff, a diBtinguished Rubs ian author, epenl tweaty- 
five years in writing the Life of Mozart. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent Indeed, almost all tho poets, prose- 
writers, painters, sculptors, composers, and other devotees. 
of Art, who have won undying fame for themselves, have 
done BO through long years of earnest and almost unre- 
mitted toil. 

We are quite conscious that the fullness and accuracy 
of statement which are desirable in this chapter cannot bo 
attained in the brief time allowed us for its completion ; 
but, though much will necessarily bo omitted that ought 
to be said, we shall endeavor to make no statement of 
facts which are not well authenticated, and no inferences 
from tho same which are not logically true. We can only 
promise to do tho best in our power, with the materials at 
our command, to exhibit the inevitable inOucnee of slavery 
upon Southern Literature, and to demonstrate that the ac- 
cursed institution so cherished by the oligarchy, is no less 
prejudicial to our advancement in letters, than it is destruc- 
tive of our material prosperity. 

What is the actual condition of Literature at the South f 
Our question includes more than simple authorship in the 
various departments of letters, from the compilation of a 
primary reader to the production of a Scientific or Theo- 
logical Treatise. We comprehend in it all the activities 
engaged in the creation, publication, and sale of books 
and periodicals, from the penny primer to tho heavy folio, 
and from the dingy, coarao-typed weekly paper, to the 
largo, well-filled daily. 

11 



It were uujust to deny a degree of int^^llcctnal ictivi^ 
to t!ie South. It lias produced a few guiwi atilliors — ^n few 
competent editors, and & moderately large iiuml)er of 
clever magazintHt^, paragrapbista, esaayista and criticn. 
Absolutely, tiien, it must be conceded Uiat lliv .S<}ath has 
somotliing tliat may ha called a literature ; it ia only wh«ii 
we speak of her iu comparison with the North, that we aay, 
with a pardonably strong espresaion, "The Soutli has iio 
literature," This was virtoally admitted by more tbati one i 
speaker at tbe lato " Sonthern Convention" at Saranoafa. 
Said a South Carolina orator on that occasion : " It is im- 
portant that the South should hare a literature of her own, 
to defend her principles and her rights ;" a suHiciently 
plain concession tliat slie hiis not, now, such a literature. 
Sat fads speak more significantly tlian the rounded periods 
of Convention orators. Let us look at facts, then. 

Fiiat, turning our attention lo Die perii.dical literaiure 
of the South, we obtain these results ; By the census of 
1830, we ascertain that the cntira number of periodicals, 
daily, semi-weekly, weekly, scnii-mnnlhly, monthly and 
quarterly, published iu the slave Slates, inchiding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were seven hundred and twenty-two. 
These had an aggregate ye/irh/ circulation of ninety-two 
million one Immlred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred 
amltweuly-nihe. {02,IC7,ti!!)). Tlje nnu.ber ofiwriodieala, 
of every elass, published in the non.sl;ivel]..iaiii- fii-.iU-s 
(exclusive orOalifi.rni:i) was one thmisau.l ei-iil hundred 
and ninely-three, with an ajrgregale yearly circulatii.T, <.f 
tlirce hundred and thivly-thr<>e iiiilbi>ti llirri' huiidrc.i :,nd 
eightj--6ix thousand and eiglity-one. (3:{:t,;j'<r',0^il ). 
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We are awaiethatthercmaylie inaccuracies in tne fore- 
going estimates ; but tlic compilers of the census, not we, 
are responsible fur Uiem. Besides, the Ggurcs are unques- 
tionably as fair for the South as for the North ; we accept 
them, therefore, as a just basis of our comparisons. Nearly 
seven years have elapsed since these statistics were taken, 
and tlicse seven years have wrought an immense change 
in the journalism of the North, without any corresponding 
change in that of the South, It is noteworthy that, as a 
general thing, the principal journals of tlie free States are 
more comprehensive in their scope, more complete in every 
department, and enlist, if not a higher order of talent, at 
least mart talent, than they did seven years ago. This im- 
provement extends not only to the metropolitan, hut to the 
country papers also. In fact, the very Iiighest literary 
ability, in finance, in political economy, in science, in et^ 
tism, in law, in theology, in medicine, in the belles-lettres, 
is laid under contribution by the journals of the non-slave- 
holdiiig States. Tliis is true only to a very limited degree 
of Southern journals. Their position, with but few excep- 
tions, is substantially the same that it was ten years ago. 
They are neither worse nor better — the imbecility and in- 
ertia which attaches to everything which slavery touches, 
clings to them now as tenaciously as it did when Henry 
A, Wise thanked God for the paucity of newspapers in the 
Old Dominion, andthcplatitudcsof "Father" Kitchie were 
recognized as the political gospel of the South. Tliey have 
not, so far as we can learn, increased materially in number, 
nor in the aggregate of their yearly circulation. In the 
free States r.o week passes that does not add to the num- 




bcr of tlioir journals, and extend the cirdo of their readers 
and their infliicnte. Since the ccn8U3 tables to which wo 
have referred wore prepared, two of the many excellent 
weekly journals of which the city of New-York can boast, 
hiivc sprung into being, and attained an ag'grcgate circa- 
latioa more than twice as largo as that of the entire nowa- 
paper press of Virginia in 1850 — and exceeding, by some 
thousands, the aggregate circulation of ttie two hundred 
and fifty journals of which Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Florida, could boast at the 
time above-mentioned. 

In this connection, we beg leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing letter, kindly fiirnitflied us hy the proprietors of 
the N. Y. Tribune, in answer to enquiries which we ad- 
dressed to them : — 



Mn. II. R. IIklper, 

Sir:— 

In answer 1o your inquiry \vc inform you that we employ in 
our building otic hiindrud and sevcnty-sli persona regularly : 
thia (lars not include our carriers and cartinen, nor doca it include 
tho men employed in tlic Job Office in our buildinf;. During 
the pnst year we liivc used in printing The Tribune, Forly-four 
thousand nine hundred and aerenty nine (-14,979) reams of paper, 
trei^liinji; two million three hundred and ten thou.'and one 
hundred and tliLrty (2,310,130) pounds. IVe publish one Imndrcd 
and seventy-six tliuusiind copies of our weekly edition, which 
C'lcs lo press, tlie Bccnnd form, at 7 1-2 o'cio ;k, A. M. and is 
linislied at 2 A. M. tlie next morning. Our mailers rcquiro 
eighteen to nineteen lionrs to ln»i] our Weekly, which makca 
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Throughout the non-alaveholding States, the newspaper 
or magaziDe that has wit improved during the last decade 
of years, is an exception to the general rule. Throughout 
the entire slaveholding States, the newspaper or mag:^ 
zinc that Aim improved during that time, is no less an 
exception to the general rule that there obtains. Outside 
of the larger cities of the South, there are not, probably, 
half a dozen newspapers in the whole slaveholding region 
that can safely challenge a comparison with the country- 
press of the North. What that conntry-prcas was twenty 
years ago, the country-prcsa of the South is now. 

We do not deny that the South has produced able jour- 
'nalists ; and that some of the newspapers of her princi- 
pal cities exhibit a degree of enterprise and talent that can- 
not fail to command for them the respect of all intelligent 
men. But these journals, we regret to say, are marked 
exceptions to the general condition of the Southern press ; 
and even the beat of these fall far below the standard of ex- 
cellence attained by the leading journals of the North. In 
fact, whether our comparison embraces quantity- only, or 
extends to both quantity and quality, it is found to be 
immeasurably in favor of the non-slavehotding States, 
which in journalism, as in all other industrial pursuits, 
leave their slavery-cursed Competitors at an infinite dis- 
tance behind them, and thus vindicate the superiority of 
free institutions, which, recognizing labor as honorable, 
secure its rewards for all. 

The literary vassalage of the South to the North con- 
stitutes in itself a most significant commentary upon the 
diatribes of thi^ former concerning " a purely Soutbera^ 
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literature." Tu begin at lUe beginning — the Alphabcti(»l 
Blocks and Educational tiiblcB fnim which our Southern 
abecedarian lakes his initial Ipsson, were projected nod 
manufactured in the North. Ooing forwai-d a step, we 
End the youngling intent in epelliug short Bentcnccs, or 
gratifying lus juvenile fondness for the fiuo arts by copy- 
ing the wood-cuta from his Northeru primer. Yet anoUier 
step, aud we discover him with his Sunders' Reader, lus 
Mitchell's Geography, his Emerson's Arithmetic, all prfr 
diieed by Northern mind and Northern enterprise, Thfjre 
is nothing wrong in this ; it is only a little ridiculous in 
view of the fulminations of the Southern proslavery press 
against the North. Occasionally however wc arc amused 
by tbe elTorta of the oligarchs to make their owu school- 
books, or to root out of all educational text-books every 
reference to the pestilential liorcay of freedom. A " gen- 
tleman" in Charleston, S. C. is devoting his energies to 
the preparation of a series of pro-slavery elementary works, 
consisting of primers, readers, &c. — and lo ! tlicy are all 
printed, stitched and bound north of Alasuri and Dixon's 
line! A single /arf liifo this is siillicient to overturn whole 
folios of fhtojy concerning the divinity of slavery. The 
truth is, that, not school-books alone, but works of almost 
every class produced by the South, depend upon Northern 
enterprise and skill for their introduction to the public 
Mr. DeBow, the eminent Statistician, publishes a Southern 
Keview, purporting to be issued from New Orleans. It 
is printed and bound in the city of New York. Wo clip 
t!ic following paragraph from a recent number of tha 
Vicksburgh (Miss.) ITAig-:— 
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"SouTiiKnN EwTEiipRrzE.— Even the MissisEijipi Legislature, 
at ilB late Eeseiun ullon'ed its lane to go to UuGtou to be printed, 
and made an nppropriaCion ofQS.OOO to pay one of ita members 
to go there and read (he proof sheets instead of having it done 
in the State, and thereby assisting in building up a Southern 
puhlLGhing house. ^Vliat a commentary on the Yankee-hat«r8 !" 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot tima records a similar 
contribution, on the part of that State, to " the creation of 
a purely Southern Literature :" 

" We have heard it said, that those who had iho control 
of [he printing of the revised Statutes of North Carolina, in 
order to save a few dimes, had the work executed in Boston, in 
preference to giving the job to & citizen of this State. We 
impugn not the motivca of the agents in Lhia matter ; but it is a 
littlu humiliating that no n-ork except the commonest labor, can 
be done io North Carolina ; that everytliing which requires a little 
skill, capital, or ingenuity, must be sent North. In the case under 
conBideration, we have heard it remarked, that when the whole 
bill of expenses connected with the printing of the Itevised 
Statutes in Boston was footed up, it only amounted to a few 
thousand dollars more than the job would have cost in this 
State. But then we have the consolation of knowing that 
the book camtjrom the North, and that it was printed among 
tlieoioii'(('oiii's/s of Boston; the;)ecu/i't(r/ri'eTui8 of North Carolinm 
and the South generally. — Of course wo ought to be willing to 
pay a few extra thousands in consideration of these important 

Southern divines give us elaborate " Bible Arguments j" 
Southern statists heap treatise upon treatise through 
which tlie Federal Constitution is tortured into ail moii- 
etrous shapes ; Southern novelista bore ua ad itjinittim 
with pictures of the beatitudes of plantation life and the 
nogriMjuarters ; Southern veree-wrighta drone out their 
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drowBj dactyls or grow rentricoua with lin^ir turgid beroicd 
all in defence of alavery, — priest, politician, novelist, bard* 
ling, Bcverally ringing tLe changes npon " the BiUic&l 
institution," " the conservative institution," " the humauf 
izing institution," " the patriarcliai uietitution" — and 
then — ^liave their books printed on Northern paper, with 
Nortliern types, by Northern artizans, stitched, bound aod 
made ready for the market by Northcni industry ; and 
yet fail to sec in all this, as a true philosophical mind 
must see, an overwhelming refutation of fhcir miserabh) 
BOphisms in behalf of a system against which humanity 
in all its impulses and aspirations, and civilization in all 
its activities and triumphs, utter their perpetual protest. 

From a curious article in tlie "American Puhlishers' 
Circular" on " Book Making in America," we give the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

" It is soiuewliat alarming to know tliat the number of houses 
now actually engaged in tlio publishing of booka, not including 
periodicals, amounts to more than three hundred. About three- 
fourths of tbese arc engaged in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore — the balance being divided between Cincinnati, 
BuQalo, Auburn, Alban}', LouiBville, Chicago, St. Louis, and a 
few other places- There are more than three thousand book- 
sellers who dispense the publications of these three hundred, be- 
sides six or seven thousand apothecaries, grocers, and hardware 
dealers, who connect literature with drugs, molasses, and nails. 

•'The best printing in America is probably now done in Cam- 
bridge ', the best cloth binding in Boston, and the best calf and 
morocco in New-York and Philadelphia. In these two latter 
styles wo are, ns yet, a long distance from Heyday, the pride of 
London. Ilis Cinith is supivme. There is nothing between It 
and perfection. 

« Books hnTe mi>ftiilicd to such an estent iu our country, that 
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it now Ukei 750 paper mills, with 2,000 engines in coniUnt 
opention, to supply the printers, who work daj and night, en- 
deavoring to keep iheir engagements with publiaherB. These 
tireless mills prodnced 270,000,000 pounds of paper the past year, 
which immense supply has sold for about }(2T,000,000. A pound 
and a quarter of rags were required for a pound of paper, and 
400,000.000 pounds were therefore consumed in this way last 
year. The cost of manufacturing a tcrelve months' supply of 
paper for the United States, aside from labor and rags, is c>iii- 
puted at 84,000,000. • • • 

"The Harper establishment, the largest of our publishing 
houses, covers half an acre of ground. If. old Mr. Caxton, who 
printed those stories of the Trojan war so long ago, could follow 
the Ez-Mayor of New-York in one of hia momiag rounds in 
Franklin Square, be would be, to say the least, a little surprised. 
He would see in one room the fioor loaded with the weight of 
150 tons of presses. The electro typing process would puzzle 
him somewhat; the drying and pressing process would startle 
him ; the hustle would make his heart ache ; and the stock -room 
would quite finish him. An edition of Harpers' Monthly Itlaga- 
Eine alone consists of 175,000. Few persons have any idea how 
large a number this is as applied to the edition of n book. It is 
computed that if these magazines were to rain down, and one 
man ahould attempt to pick them up like chips, it would take 
him a fortnight to pick up the copies of one single number, sup- 
posing him to pick up one every second, and to work ten hours 

"The rapidity with which books are now manufactured is 
almost incredible. A complete copy of one of Buln'er's novels, 
published across the water in three volumes, and reproduced 
hero in one, was swept through the press in New-York in fifty 
hours, and offered for sale smoking hot in the streets. The fabu- 
lous edifice proposed by a Yankee from Vermont, no longer seems 
an impossibility. 'Build the establishment according to my 
plan,' said he ; ' drive a sheep in at one end, and he shall Imme- 
diately come out at the other, four quarters of lamb, a felt hat, a 
leather apM i, and a quarto Bible.' " 
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The businesB of the Messrs, Harper, wLoso establish- 
ment is referred to in the foregoing extract, is probably 
more generally diffused over every soction of this country 
than that of any other publishing honac. From enquiries 
recently made of them we learn that they issue, on an 
average, 3,000 bound volnmca per day, tlironghont the year, 
and that each volume will average 500 pages — making a 
total of about one million of volumes, and not less than 
five hundred millions of pages per annum. This does not 
inetudc the Magazine aad books in pamphlet form, eadl 
of which contains as much iiiatttT as a bound volome.— 
Their bills for paper exceed $300,000 annually, and as the 
average coat is fifteen cents per pound, they consume 
more than two millions of pounds — say one thousand tons 
of white paper. 

There are regularly employed in their own premises 
about 550 persons, including printers, binders, engravers, 
and clerks. These arc all paid in full once a fortnight in 
bankable money. Besides tlicse, there are numerous au- 
thors and artists in every section of the eouutry, who fur- 
nish manuscripts and illustrations, on terms generally 
satisfactory to all the parties interested. 

The Magazine has a monthly circulation of between 
115,000 and 200,000, or about two millions of copies annib 
ally. Eacli number of the Magazine is closed np about 
the fifth of the mouth previous to its date. Tlircc or four 
days thereafter the mailing begins, commencing with 
more distant subscribers, all of whom arc supplied before 
any copies are sold for delivery in Xew-York. The inten- 
tion of the 1 iblialievs is, tl-it it shall be delivered as nearly 
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aa poasibli on the same day in St Louie, Mcw-Orleans, 

Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, and New- York, It takes 
from ten to twelve dayg to dispatch tlio whole edition, 
(which weighs between four and Eve tona,) by mail and 
express. 

Their new periodical, " Harpers' Weekly," haa, in a little 
more tliaii four months, reached a sale of nearly 10,000 
copies. The mailing of this commences on Tuesday night, 
and occupies about three days. 

Ex-Mayor Harper, whom we have found to be one of 
the most affable and estimable gentlemen in the city of 
New- York, informed us, sometime ago, that, though he had 
no means of knowing positively, he was of the opinion that 
about eiglity per cent, of all their publications find final 
purchasers in the free States — the remainder, about twenty 
per cent,, in the slave States. Yet it is probable that, with 
one or two exceptions, no other publishing bouse in the 
country has so large a per centago of Southern trade. 

Of the " more than three hundred houses engaged in the 
publication of books," to which the writer in the "Ameri- 
can Publishers' Circular" refers, upwards of nine-tenths of 
the number arc in the non-slaveholding States, aiid these 
represent not less than ninety-nine hundredths of the 
whole capital invested in the business. Baltimore has 
twice as many publishers as any other Southern city ; and 
nearly as many as the whole South beside. The census 
returns of 1850 give but twenty-four publishers for the 
entire South, and ten of these were in Maryland. The 
relative disproportion which then existed in this branch 
of enterprise, betvccn the North and the South, still 
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exists ; or, if it has been changed at all, that change is 
in favor of tho North. So of all the capital, enterprise 
and industry involved in the manufacture of the material 
that enters into the composition of books. All the paper 
manufactories of the South do not produce enough to sup- 
ply a single publishing house in the city of New-York. — 
Perhaps " a Southern Literature" does not necessarily in- 
volve the enterprises requisite to the manufacture of books ; 
but experience has shown that there is a somewhat inti- 
mate relation between the author, printer, paper-maker 
and publisher ; in other words, that the intellectual activ- 
ity which expresses itself in books, is measurable by the 
mechanical activities engaged in their manufacture. — 
Thus a State that is fruitful in authors will almost necessa- 
rily be fruitful in publishers ; and the number of bo tli classes 
will be proportioned to tlic reading population. The pov- 
erty of Southern literature is legitimately shown, there- 
fore, in the paucity of Southern publishers. We do not 
deny a high degree of cultivated talent to tlie South ; we 
are familiar with the names of her sons wliosc genius has 
made them eminent ; all that we insist upon is, that tlie 
same accursed influence which has smitten her industrial 
enterprises with paralysis, and retarded indefinitely her 
material advancement, has exerted a corresponding influ- 
ence upon her literature. ITow it has done this we shall 
more fully indicate before we close the chapter. 

At tlie " Southern Convention" held some months since 
at Savaimah, a good deal was said about " Soutliern liter- 
ature," and many suggestions made in reference to the 
be§t moans for its promotion. One speaker thought tliat 
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" tboy could get text-books at home without going to either 
Old England or New England for them." Well — they can 
try. The effort will not harm them ; nor the North either. 
The orator was confident " that the South had talent enough 
to do anything that needs to be done, and independence 
enough to do it.* The taleiU we shall not deny ; tlio inde- 
fetuimce we are ready to believe in when we see it. When 
she throws off the incnbus of slavery under which she goes 
Btaggering like the Sailor of Bagdad under the weight of 
tiie Old Man of the Sea, she will prove her independence, 
and demonstrate her ability " to do anything that needs to 
bp done." Till then she is but a fettered giant, whose 
vitals are torn by the dogs which her own folly has engen- 
dered. 

Another speaker, on the occasion referred to, half-uncon- 
scioualy it would seem, threw a gleam of light upon the 
subject under discussion, which, had nut himself and liis 
hearers been batrblind, would have revealed tlic clue that 
conducts from the darkness in which they burrow to tho 
day of redemption for the South. Said he : — 

" Northern publishers employ tho laleiit of the South and of 
the whole country to write for them, and pour out thousands an- 
DU&lly for it ; but Southern men expect to get talent without 
paying for it. Tho Soulhem Quarterly Review and the Literary 
Mesttnger nro literally struggling for existence, for want of mate- 
rial aid. * * * It is not the South that builda up Northern lit' 
crature — they do it themselBea, There is talent and mind and 
poetic genius enough in the South to build up a literature t! a 
high order ; but Southern publishers cannot get money enough 
to assist then in llieir enterprises, and, therefore, the South has 
no literature. 
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Here are truths. " Southern men expect to get talent 
without paying for it." A very natural expectation, con- 
sidering that they have been accustomed to have all their 
material wants supplied by the uncompensated toil of their 
slaves. In this instance it may seem an absurd one, but 
it results legitimately from the system of slavery. That 
system, in fact, operates in a two-fold way against the 
Southern publisher : first, by its practical repudiation of 
the scriptural axiom that the laborer is worthy of his hire ; 
and secondly, by restricting the circle of readers through 
the ignorance which it inevitably engenders. How is it 
that the people of the North build up their literature ? — 
Two words reveal the secret : irUtUigeTux — compensation. 
They arc a reading pc/tpk — the poorest artizan or day-laborer 
has his shelf of books, or his daily or weekly paper, whose 
contents he seldom fails to master before retiring at night ; 
and thnj are accustomed to pay for all the hooks and papers tckich 
they peruse, headers and payers — these arc the men who 
insure the prosperity of publishers. Where a system of 
enforced servitude prevails, it is very apt to beget loose 
notions about the obligation of paying for anything ; and 
many minds fail to see the distinction, morally, between 
compelling Sambo to pick cotton without paying him wa- 
ges, or compelling Lippincott & Co. to manufacture books 
for the planter's pleasure or edification upon the same lib- 
eral terms. But more than this — where a system of en- 
forced servitude prevails, a fearful degree of ignorance 
prevails also, as its necessary accompaniment. Tlie en- 
slaved masses are, of course, thrust back from the fountains 
of knowledge l)y tlie sti ^ng arm of law, while the poor 
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it with bnttohood; m\-ttttltltt$iitl0il^ «11 aimiles of 
freedom as treaacm sgwBst Ae *'peetdiar institution." 
There is not a single great name in the liternry anoab of 
tlie old or new world that could drawf itaclT to the stitoro 
reqoiaite to g^ain admiesion into tho Pantbeon crcctod by 
tJieflc devotees of Uie Inano for their LiUiputiiin deities. 
Thank God, a " Sonthern literature." in the sense intended 
by the chanipiona of slavery, is a simple impossibility, 
rendered such by tiiat ciility of mind which they demand 
in its producers as a prcref^uisite to admission into the 
gniild of Southern aiilhorahip. Tho tenuons thoug:hta of 
such authorling's could not survive aaingJebrcnth of maidy 
criticism. The history of Hie rise, progress, and dedioe cf 
their literature could be easily written on a child's smooth 
palm, and leave space enough for its funeral oration and 
epitaph. The latter might appropriately be that which, 
in one of our rural districts, marks the grave of a still-bom 
infant : — 

" If eo early I un done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for !" 

Wc desire to see tlic South bear its just proportion in 
tho literary activities and achievements of our common 
country. It has never yet done so, and it never will until 
ito own manhood is vindicated in the abolition of slavery. 
The impulse which such a measure would give to all in- 
dustrial pursuits that deal with the elements of material 
prosperity, would be imparted also to the no less valuable 
but more intangible creations of the mind. Tako from tho 
itiU-lli'c-t of the .South tho incubus which now oppresaca it, 
ajid its vcliiuiri.1 wmd.l be glorious ; the era of ita diviu'T 
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inspirations would begin ; and its triuinplis would be a 
perpetual vindication of t!ic eiiporiority of free institutions 
over those of slavery. 

To Dujckinck's " Cyclopedia of American Literature — a 
8ort of Omnium-galieniDi that reminds one of Jcreraiab's 
figa — we are indebted for the following facta ; Tlic whole 
number of " American authors" whose place of nativity 
18 given, is live hundred and sis4y-nine. Of thcKO eevcnty- 
nino were foreign bom, eighty-seven wore natives of tlio 
South, and four hundred and three — a vast noajority of 
the whole, first breathed tlio vital air in the free North, 
Many of those who were bom in the South, received their 
education in the North, qnite a number of whom became 
permanent residents thereof. Still, for the purposes of 
this computation, we count them on the side of the South. 
Yet how significarit the coniparlaon which this computa- 
tion furnishes i Throwing the foreign born (adopted 
citizens, mostly residents of the North) out of the reckoning, 
and the record stands, — Northern authors /oiir Aumij-ai and 
three; Southern, eighl^stten — a difference of throe hundred 
and sixteen in favor of the North I And tliis, probably, 
indicates vciy fairly the relative inlellectual activity of 
the two sections. 

Wc accept the facts gleaned from Duyckinck'a work as 
a basis, simply, of our estimate : not as being absolutely 
accurate in themselves, though they are doubtleas relia- 
ble in the main, and certainly as fair for the South as 
they are for the North. We might dissent from the judg- 
•mcnt of the compiler in reference to the propriety of 
applying the tern " literature" to much that his compila- 
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tiou contaiDs ; but as lastca have provcrbiully difTcrnl 
from Uic daya of tbo Toncrablo damo who kissed her cow 
— not to estcod our researchfs intci tUis nmd!tton of things 
anterior to that intcrcstiDg event — wo will not iueist up<>u 
mir view of tlie matter, but take it for i^ritiited tliat he huii 
disentombed from forgottcQ reviews, ucwspiipers, pamph- 
Icta, and poslerB, a fuir relative proportion of " authors'' 
for both North and South, for which " American Lilorar 
ture" ie unquestionably under infinite obligatiooB to him 1 

Griswold'a " Poeta and Poetry of America" aud Thomoa 
Bnchanau Read's " Female Poets of Amoricu" furniah evi- 
dence, cipially conclusive, of tbo benumbiii^ iiifluenco of 
slavery upon the intellect of a country. Of course, Uiesc 
coiiipilera say nothing about Slavery, and probably never 
thought of it in connection with their respective works, 
but none the less Bignificant on that account is the testi- 
mony of the/fldj which they give. From the last edition 
of Griswold'a compilation, (" which contains the names of 
none of our female writers, he having included tliom in a 
separate volume) we find the names of one hundred and 
forty-one writers of verse ; of those one was foreigu-born, 
serenken natives of the slavoholding, and one hundred and 
ttctntif-lhrec of the uon-alavoholding States, Of our female 
poets, whoso nativity is given by Mr. Read, devcn are 
natives of the South ; and sevenly4kree of the North I These 
airaplo ariUiicctical figures are God's eternal Scripture 
against the folly and madness of Slavery, and need no aid 
of rhetoric to give emphasis to the startling eloquence of 
thtir revelations. 

But, after all, literature is not to be estimated by cubic 
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feet or pounds avcrdupois, nor measured by the l)U8bel^)r 
tlie yardstick. Quality, rather than quantity, is the trao 
standard of estimation. Tlie fact, however, matters little 
for our proaont purpose ; for tho South, we arc sorry to 
say, is as much behind ttie Korth in tlic former as in tlic 
latter. Wo do not forget the names of Gayarre, Ifenton, 
Simms, and other eminent citizens of the Slave States, 
who have by their contributions to American letters con- 
ferred honor upon themselves and upon our common coun- 
try, when we affirm, that those among' our autliors who 
enjoy a cosmopolitan reputation, are, with a few honor- 
able exception^, natives of the Free Nortli ; and that tho 
names wliich most brilliautly illustrate our literature, in 
its every department, are those which have grown into 
greatness under the nurturing influence of free institu- 
tions. " Comparisons are odious," it is said ; and wc will 
not, unnecessarily, render them more so, in the present 
instance, by contrasting, name by name, the literary men 
of the South with the literary men of the North. We do 
not depreciate the former, nor overestimate the latter. 
But let us ask, whence come our geographers, our astron- 
omers, our chemists, our meteorologists, our ethnologists, 
and others, who have made their names illustrious in tho 
domain of tho Natural Sciences ? Not from the Slave 
States, certainly. In tho Literature of Law, the Sotith 
can furnish no name that can claim pccrship with those of 
Story and of Kent ; in History, none that tower up to the 
altitude of Bancroft, Prescott, Ilildrctli, Motley and Wash- 
ington Irving ; in Theology, none that can challenge 
favorable compariso. with those of Edwards, Dwight, 
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CHanning, Taylor, Bushnell, Tyler and Wayland : in Fio- 
tion, none tlat take rank with Cooper, and Mrs. Stowc ; 
and but few that may do so with even the second class 
novelists of the North ;* in Poetry, none that can command 
position with Bryant, Halleck, and Percival, with WTiit- 
tier, Longfellow, and Lowell, with Willis, Stoddard and 
Taylor, with Holmes, Saxe, and Burleigh ; and — we might 
add twenty other Northern names before we found their 
Southern peer, with the exception of poor Poe, who, with- 
in a narrow range of subjects, showed himself a poet 
of consummate art, and occupies a sort of debatable 
ground between our first and second-class writers. 

We might extend this comparison to our writers in 
every department of letters, from the compiler of school- 
books to the author of the most profound ethical treatise, 
and with precisely the same result. But we forbear. 
The task is distasteful to our State pride, and would have 
been entirely avoided had not a higher principle urged us 
to its performance. It remains for us now to enquire. 

What has produced this LrrERARY pauperism of the South ? 
One single word, most pregnant in its terrible meanings, 
answers the question. That word is — Slavery ! But we 
have been so long accustomed to the ugly thing itself, 
and have become so familiar with its no less ugly fruit*?, 
that the common mind fails to apprehend the connecUon 
between the one, as cause, and the other as cfToct ; and 



♦ We Southrons all j;loiy in the literary rej)utation of Mr. Simras ; 
yet wc nui.st confess his inferiority to Cooper, and prejudice alone 
will refuse to admit, that, while in the art of the novelist he is the 
superior of Mrs. Stowe ' ' genius lie must take position below hei 
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it therefore becomes necessary to give a more dciiiiled 
answer to our interrogatory. 

Obviously, then, the conditions requisite to a flourisb- 
iDg literature are wanting at the South. These arc — 

I. Readers. The people of the South arc not a reading 
people. Many of the adult population never learned to 
read ; still more, do not care to read. We have boon im- 
pressed, during a temporary sojourn in tlie North, with 
the diObreDce between the middle and laboring classes in 
the Free States, and the same classes in the Slave States, 
in this respect. Passing along the great routes of travel 
in the former, or taking our seat in the comfortable cars 
that pass up and down the avenues of our great commer- 
cial metropolis, we have not failed to contrast the employ- 
ment of our fellow-passengers with that which occupies 
the attention of the corresponding classes on our various 
Southern routes of travel. In the one case, a largo pro- 
portion of the passengers seem intent upon mastering the 
contents of the newspaper, or some recently published 
book. The merchant, the mechanic, the artizan, the pro- 
fessional man, and even the common laborer, going to or 
returning from their daily avocations, are busy with their 
. morning or evening paper, or engaged in an intelligent 
discussion of some topic of public interest. This is their 
leisure hour, and it is given to the acquisition of such in- 
formation as may be of immediate or ultimate use, or to 
the cultivation of a taste for elegant literature. In the 
other case, newspapers and books seem generally ignored, 
and noisy discussions of village and State politics, rfio 
tobacco and cotton cmps, filibusterism in Cuba, Nicaragua, 
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or SoDora, tliD jirjfr fif tirgroes genMftlly, uid especially 
of " (ine-lookinp wtiichcs," tl»u licnaticts of lyncWaw, the 
dcligbta of lioraLTiK'iRg, the eicUenu^iit of ntn.vl lights 
with bowie^nives and revolvers, tbo " manifest destiuif" 
theory that justitiea tlie stealing of all ti-rrilurj- contigti- 
ous to i^ur own, and kindred topics, constitute the warp 
utid woof of couverAation. All this is on a li:vt;l iv!th the 
general iiitelligt;iiOT of tlw Slave States. It is true, these 
Stutca have tlioir educated mon, — tlie majority of whom 
owe their literary culture to the colleges of tho Nortfa. 
Not that thoro arc no Soutlicrn colleges — for there An ja- 
Btitutiona, so calk'il, in a iiiujorily of tlie Slnve States. — 
Some of tlicm, too, are not deficient in tho appointments 
rcquisilf; to oHr higher educational institutions ; but as a 
general tiling, Southern colleges are colleges only in lutme, 
and will Bc:ircely take rank with a tliird-rato Northern 
academy, wliilo our academies, with a few exceptions, are 
immeasurably infurior to the public schools of New-York, 
riiiladclphia and Boston The truth is, there is a vast 
inert mass of btufi lity and ignorance, too dense for indi* 
vilml elf rt to cnlijlitcn or remove, in all communities 
cursLd with the in-Jtifution of blavery. Disguise the un- 
wtk me truth is we mny slavery is the parent of igno- 
rinc( and i^norincc begets i whole brood of follies aod 
of MCt" ^Ild CMrj one of these is inevitably hostile to 
litinry (.uUure Ihc misses if they think of literature 
at ill tliiik of it iih 18 1 cisth luxury, to be nionop> 
1/ lU th ro\ 

The p!Ti[ jrtLoi. of white adults over twenty years of age. 
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.« vuv.i '-i^vu, wild cannot read and writo, tw tlic trMe 
white [loptilalinn, is as follows : 



Conne.ticu^ 1 1 


In every 508 


Louisiana. 1 1 


Vtmiotit, I 


" 473 


Maryland 1 


N. ilampohire. 1 


" 310 




MaAfiachusctts, 1 


" lOG 


Deluware, 1 


Maine, 1 


« 108 


Souli. Carolina, 1 


Michipin, 1 


" 97 


Mi»eoun, 1 


Rhode bland, 1 


" 67 


Alabama, 1 


Kbw Jltsuj, 1 


" 58 


Kentucky, 1 


Nuw Y..rk, 1 


" 50 


Georgia, 1 


Peniisjlvania. 1 


" 50 


Virginia, 1 


Ohio, 1 


" 43 


Artcansas, 1 


Indian*, 1 


" 18 


Tennessee, 1 


Illinois, 1 


« 17 


Norih Carolina, 1 



In tliis tabic, Illinois and Indiana arc the only Frco 
States which, in ppint of education, arc surpussed by any 
of the Slave States ; and this disgraceful fact is owing, 
principally, to tUe indiix of foreigners, and to iinniijrants 
from the Slave States. Ncw-Yorlc, Rhode iHland, and 
Pennsylvania have also a large foreign element in their 
population, that swells very considerably this percent- 
age of ignorance. For instance, New-York shows, by 
tbc last census, a population of 98,723 who cannot read 
and write, and of this number 08,052 are foreigners ; 
Rhode Island, 3.001, of whom 2,3.'J9 arc foreigners ; Penn- 
sylvania, 70,272, of whom 24,989 are foreigners. On the 
other hand, the ignorance of the Slave States is princi- 
pally nalirt ignorance, but comparatively few emigrants 
fmm Europe seeking a home upon a soil cursed with "the 
peculiar institntion." North Carolina has a foreign popu- 
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latioB of onljr 340, Sonth Cux>lin& onlj 101, Arkuisas oiilj 
2t, Tennessee onlj 505, aad Yirginia only l.lSt, who cut- 
not read KDd write ; while the aggregate of natirt igm- 
nmoe in these Bve 5tat4?a (oxclnsire of the ilava, who are 
tit'bsrred &U eJuoatioQ bj- ^ofc) Is 213,918 I No longer ago 
than 1S3T, GoTcrnor CUrke, of Kcntuckjr, in bis nicasa^ 
to tlie Logi&latore of tbat State, declared that "hj tin? 
computation uT those Diost fam^iar with tlic sobjcct, me- 
Uird ef lit aduil pepaiatiaa of (Ae State an vnahle to vrilt 
titir tiaaa ,-^ and Govienior Campbell, of Virginia, reported 
to the Lrgiiilatiire, that "from tlie Ktnnifl of iunct;-«i^it 
clerks, it appeared that of 4,61i applications for niarriagn 
licenses in 183T, no lesa than 1,011 were made by tdod 
uuablc to write," 

lu the Slave States the proportion of free white children 
between the ages of five and twenty, ^ho are found at 
any school or college, is not quite imt-Jiftk of the whole ; 
in the Free States, the proportion is more than three-fifllis. 

"We could fill our pages with facta like these to an 
utmost indefinite extent, but it cannot be necessary. No 
truth is more demonstrable, nay, no truth has been more 
abiiuJantly demonstrated, than this : that Slavery is bos' 
tile to general education ; its strength, its very llfe^ is in 
the ignorance and stolidity of the masses ; it naturally 
aud necessarily represses general literary culture. To 
talk, therefore, of the " creation of a purely Southern 
Ijiterature," without readers to demand, or writers to pro- 
duce it, is the mere babble of idiocy. 

II. Another tiling essential to the creation of a litera- 
ture iri Mental Fiieedom. How much of /Ad/ is to be found 
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ia the le^on of Slavery 1 We wUl not eay that there is 
now ; but if it exists, it exists as the outlawed antagonist 
of human cbattelhood. He who believes that the despo- 
tism of the accursed institntion expends its malignant 
forces upon the jfatx, leaving intact the white and (socallcd) 
free population, is the victim of a most monstroos dcla- 
eion. One end of the yoke that bows the African to the 
dust, presses heavily upon the neck of his Anglo:SaxoD 
master. The entire mind of the Sonth either stultifies 
itself into acquiescence with Slavery, euccumbs to its 
authority, or chafes in indignant protest against its 
monstrous pretensioDS and outrageous usurpations. A 
free press is an institution almost unknown at the South. 
Free speech is considered as treason against slavery : 
and when people dare neither speak nor print their 
thoughts, free thought itself is well nigh extinguished. 
All that can bo said in d^tna of human bondage, may be 
spoken freely ; but question either its morality or its 
poli<7, and the terrors of lynch law are at once invoked to 
put down the pestilent heresy. The legislation of the 
Slave States for the suppression of the freedom of speech 
and the press, is disgraceful and cowardly to the last 
degree, and can find its parallel only in the meanest and 
bloodiest despotisms of the Old World, No institution 
that could boar the light would thus sneahingly seek to 
burrow itself in utter darkness. Look, too, at the mobbings, 
lynchings, robberies, social and political proscriptions, 
and all manner of nameless outrages, to which men in the 
South have been subjected, simply upon the suspicion that 
they were the enemies of Slavery. We could fill page 
18 
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after page of this volume with the record of such atroci- 
ties. But a simple reference to them is enough. Our 
countrymen have not yet forgotten why John C. Under- 
wood was, but a few months since, banished from his 
home in Virginia, and the accomplished Hedreck driven 
from his College professorship in North Carolina. They 
believed Slavery inimical to the best interest of the South, 
and for daring to give expression to this belief in mode- 
rate yet manly language, they were ostracised by the 
despotic Slave Power, and compelled to seek a refuge 
from its vengeance in States where the principles of free- 
dom are better understood. Pending the last Presiden- 
tial election, there were thousands, nay, tens of thousands 
of voters in the Slave States, who desired to give tlioir 
suffrages for the Republican nominee, John C. Fremont 
himself a Southron, but a non-slaveholder. The Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteed to these men an 
expression of their preference at the ballot-box. But were 
they permitted such an expression? Not at all. They 
were denounced, threatened, overawed, by the Slave 
Power — and it is not too much to say that there was 
really no Const ItutioTial election^ — that is, no sucli free ex- 
pression of political preferences as the Constitution aims 
to secure — in a majority of the Slave States. 

From a multiplicity of facts like these, the inference is 
nuavoiJable, that Slavery tolerates no freedom of the 
press — no freedom of speech — no freedom of opinion. To 
expect that a whole-souled, manly literature can flourish 
under such c nulitions, is as absurd as it would be to look 
for health amid the pestilential vapors of a dungeon, or 
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for tlie continuance of animit] life without ilic aid of 
osygen. 

IIL Mental activity — force — enteqiriae — are requisite 
to the creation of literature. Slavery tcnda to sluggish- 
ness — imbecility — inertia. Where free thought is trea 
son, the masses will not long take the trouble of thinking 
at all. Desuetude tiegets Incompetence — the dare-not soon 
becomcB the eamuil. The miud thus enslaved, necessarily 
loses its interest in the processes of other minds -, and its 
tendency is to sink down into absolute stolidity or sot- 
ijshncas. Our remarks find melancholy confirmation in 
the abject scrviliBm in which multitudes of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South are involved. In them, 
ambition, pride, self-respect, hope, seem alike extinct. 
Their slavcholding fellows are, in some respects, in a still 
more unhappy condition — helpless, nerveless, ignorant, 
selfish ; yet vain-glorious, self-sufficient and brutal. Are 
these the chosen architects who aro expected to build np 
" a purely Southern literature T" 

Tlie truth is, slaveij destroys, or vitiates, or pollutes, 
whatever it touches. No interest of society escapes the 
influence of its clinging curse. It makes Southern religion 
a stench in the nostrils of Christendom— it makes Southern 
politics a libel upon all the principles of Republicanism — 
it makes Southern literature a travesty upon the honora- 
ble profession of letters. Than the better class of South- 
em anthors themselves, none will feel more keenly the 
tmth of our remarks. They write books, but can find for 
them neither publishers nor remunerative sales at i!ie 
South The executors of Calhoun seek, for his w(»il;:i, a 
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Northern publisher. Benton writes history and preparea 
Toluminoas compilationa, which are given to Uio wory 
through a Noi'them publislicr. Simms writes noveU and 
poems, and they are scattered abroad from the prcsaes of 
a Northern publisher. Eighty per cent, of all the copies 
Bold arc probably bought by Northern readers. 

When will Southern authors nnderstand their own in- 
terests ? When will the South, as a whole, abandonini; 
its present suicidal policy, enter upon that career of pros- 
perity, greatness, and tme renown, to which God by hia 
word and his proridcnces, is calling it ? "If thou take 
away from tho midst of thee the yoke, the putting forth 
of tho finger and speaking vanity ; and if thon draw out 
thy soul to the hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul ; then 
shall thy lig-ht rise in obscurity and thy darkness be as tho 
noonday : And the Lord shall guide thee continually and 
satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones ; and 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of 
water, whose waters fail not. And they that shall be of 
thee shall build the old waste places ; thou shalt raise up 
the foundations of many generations ; and thou shalt bo 
called, The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to 

Ourlimits, not our materials, arc exhausted. We would 
gladly say more, but can only, in conclusion, add as the 
result of our investigations in this department of our sub- 
ject, that LUerature and Liberty are inseparable ; the &ne can 
never have a vigorous aistence without being tceddti to the other. 
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Our work is done. It ia the voice of the uoihalavehold- 
ing whites of the South, through one identified with them 
by interest, by feeling, by position. That voice, by whom- 
soever spoken, mast yet be heard and heeded. The time 
hastene — the doom of slavery is written — the redemption 
of tbe South draws nigb. 

In taking leave of our readers, we know not bow we 
can give more forcible expression to our thonghts and in- 
tentions than by saying that, in concert with the intelligent 
free voters of ibe North, wo, the non-slaveholding whites 
of the Soutb, expect to elevate Joen C. Frehont, Cassius 
U. Cut, Jamis 0. BraNET, or some otber Southern noo- 
Blaveholdcr, to the Presidency in 1860 ; and that the pa- 
triot thua elevated to that dignified station will, through 
our cordial co-operation, be succeeded by Willum H. Ssv- 
iBt, CHABLsa Sdunbr, Josk UcLgait, or some other non- 
slaveholder of the North ; — and furtliermoTe, that if, in 
these or in any other similar caaes, the oligarchs do not 
qoietly submit to the will of a constitutional miyorify of 
the people, as expressed at the ballot-box, the first battle 
between freedom and slavciy will be fought at home — and 
may Qod defend the right I 
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